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steamer dare venture the upper route, however, because of the many dangerous rapids 



THE ICHANG GOR<iE ENTRANCE. 



which require to be negotiated. One advantage of the slow travelling by junk is that 
the interesting spots tn route may be studied very closely, and the lover of photography 



SANVUTUNG TEMPLE. 
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may obtain many beautiful pictur 
render impossible. 



! which the hurried prf^ess of a steamer would 



 trip to Kweichowfu early in July. Our junk was a spacious 



We started 
craft with four 
la^ cabins, and 
requiring a crew 
uf fifty to manage 
her. Accom- 
panying us was a 
j "red boat" kind- 
ly~given by the 
military official 
in Ichang. Its 
crew are soldiers 
and serve for 
protection either 
from trouble- 
some natives in 
the towns and 

villages in the p'ingshoupa. 

gorges, or from 
the crew of the junk, who otherwise might be tempted 



IN THE ICHANG GORGE. 



They are the Chinese equivalent of our life boats and 
well. 



to take advantage of the 
lonely foreigner tra- 
velling with them. 
The "red boat" 
system reflects great 
credit on the Chi- 
nese Government 
and is one of the 
few truly humane 
institutions which it 
patronises. At 
every dangerous 
spot on the river 
one of these boats 
is stationed for the 
purpose of saving 
life should any 
accident occur. 

they do their work right 
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Besides the red boat our junk captain also engaged a small boat to assist his crew 
in carrying the trackery and taking out the ropes to the shore at the rapids; and it 
would also tow the larger craft when the wind failed. 

We started at daylight, and that our start might be propitious, the crew indulged 
in some superstitious practices intended to win the good favour of Wang Laoj'e, the 
god of; the river. Papers perforated to resemble the native cash were burnt and flung 
into the stream. Then incense sticks were lighted and fixed into the bow of the boat, 



laking graceful genuflections. 



one of the crew at the same time i 
Then, to add to the dignity of tht 
of the red boat fired a salvo of blat 
to start on our way. It is always an 
so at high water in summer timt 
victims that at that season the mor 

THE ICHANG 

The entrance of the picture 
five miles out of Ichang, and tht 
is seen winding between the 
hills, till it loses itself in a long 
perspective. Going ashore at j 
the entrance of the gorge, ; 
mounting a few hundred feet, 
one may enter the San Vu Tong j 
(the cave of, the three idlers) I 
cave temple which in its inner- 
most recess provides a delicious | 
drink of icy water in the hottest I 
summer days. This cave is one I 
of the largest in the Icliang dis- I 
trict and is weli worth a visit. ! 

Three miles up tlie gorge I 
is the last Custom's station for | 
the tourist— P'ingshanpa (4^^ , 
{U) the Peaceful Embankment; L 
and, that ordeal over, he may 
proceed on his way without fear 

of further molestation. The Ichang Gorge cannot boast of the rugged and majestic' 
scenery of the other gorges, but it has a quiet beauty and a joy all its own. It is 
like an opening melody, preparing one for the crash of the massive variations 
which are to follow. The deep hush of the gorge has .something in it almost 
oppressive— one feels himself to be an intruder, looking upon the secrets of Mother 
Nature. Her great mountains seem to cover one in, and you hear her song in the music 



 OK THK [CH.\; 
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of the rushing river. You feel you are laid away in her lap and that to disturb the 
silence would be a sacrilege. Only a merchant-mind would desire to hear a steamer's 
shriek disturb such deep solitudes. 



THE PILLAR OF HEAVEN. 



Above P'ingshanpa the gorge takes many sharp and devious turns, and it is here 
that the artist will love to linger. But these sharp turns, though very plea-sant lo the 
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eye, are full of trouble for the boatmen. The current quickens at these bends and the 
junk, buying the shore, is hauled with much vehement shouting, slowly from rock to 
rock. These boulders being composed of conglomerate are very convenient for the 



boatmen, and where a pebble has been washed away afford good lodgement for the 
grappling hooks used by the men on board. 



THE VAOCHAN RIVER. 

With no wind, progress is very slow and patience is sorely tried, but the crew are 
always full of hope for the favouring breeze, and now and again utter long tremulous 
cries which are said to fetch the breeze. 
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Near the end of the Ichang Gorge there is a remarkable conical hill, known as the 
Pillarof Heaven, <^g) and when the httle hamlet of Nant'o (^j^) is reached the 
traveller has passed through his first gorge. 

THR VAOCHAN RIVER. 

night, and the next day 

of the river known by 

' («ttM) the Reach 

the great hindrances to 

This is a reach some 

fifteen miles long, 

lying between the 

Ichang and the Niu- 

kan gorges, and in 

high water is one of 

, the very worst stret- 

Iches of the river. 
The bed of the river 
WHERE THE BAMBOO ROPES ARE BOUGHT. is here filled With 

huge accumulations 
of boulders which often divide the great stream into three or more branches. The 
water rushes seeChirig amongst these rocky masses making the whole fifteen-mile reach 
one long continuous rapid which only the patience of a Chinese could surmount. In 
the lower water 
season this part of 
the river contains 
several definite 
and named rapids, 
but in summer the 
water comes down 
like the falls of 
Lodore. 

Passing Hwang- 
lingmiao(3tSftift) 
our boat soon rea- 
ched troublous 
water, so the cap- 
tain had her tied trackers. 
up and went on 

shore to buy ropes for the future hard tracking. The ropes made in this place are all 
of bamboo, very thick, and capable of standing a much greater strain than hempen 
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ones, and the)' do not wear so lapidly from the friction they receive against the rocks. 
In a future journey we now know that it is wise to accompany the captain on this 
purchase to see that he does not save his precious cash by purchasing rubbishy ropes. 
Left to himself he will do this, and risk his boat and men's lives for the sake of a paltry 
giun. 

THE TRACKERS. 

And now a few words on the trackers. It would need a pen mightier than mine 
to vividly describe their hard lot. For a mere pittance and a daily supply of coarse 
food they will make the six weeks' journey from Ichang to Chungking, every day 
risking their lives and constantly under volleys of abuse and blows from their masters. 
They are characterised by wearing a white strip of cloth round their heads. They pull 
on the big rope from the shoulder by means of a cloth bandage, ending in a string to 
which is fastened a copper caah, and with this they hook on to the large bamboo 
cable. Ac a rapid it is painful to see them heaving and straining at their hard work. 
Over every dozen of them is an overseer, the very incarnation of an Egyptian task- 
master, whose duty it is to see that all are pulling with their full strength, none 
shamming. There he slands over them with tbe broken end of a thick bamboo rope 



in his hand and, should he suspect a tracker of merely pretending to pull, he delivers 
many sounding blows on the man's bare back which the poor wretch receives like a 
patient mule. When I protested against such treatment of men, the philosophic captain 
replied "This thing must be or how would my boat reach Chungking?" Should a 
tracker dare to desert he is liable to the death penalty if discovered again in Ichang. 
In one rapid the two chief men in our smaller boat, for failing to help the big boat, 
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were seized by the crew on board, hauled over to the rocks by their queues and then 



In the t'atung rapid. 
beaten till the blood poured. One day another Hood shall give us a "Song of the 
Trackers." 

THE FIRST RAPID. 

At one spot on the Yaochanho, known as the T'atung (JKiH ) Rapid, the water had 
a sheer drop of three 
feet, and tore down 
like a waterfall. 
Four bamboo ropes i 
were put out at this 
place. The first one 
was in chaise of the 
trackers a quarter of 
a mile ahead, and 
when the drum in 
our bow was beaten 
they would start 
pulling. The other 
three were fastened 
at vantage points at 
the side of the rapid 

to keep us from where the steamer "suihsiang" was wrecked. 

driftingdown,should 
the front rope give way. All being ready the drum was sounded, and off we started 
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against the rushing current. One minute, and we may have moved an inch. Then 
some under-current swung us in near the rocks, but the men in the bow wielded their 
long sweep and we escaped that danger. The tugging and straining were kepi 
up bravely by our trackers and in, perhaps, a quarter of an hour, we were nearing 
the top of the rapid, and a few minutes would have brought us into the smooth 
water above. But a loud shout from the shore warned us the front rope had given, 
and our boat gradually floated backward. And now all interest was centred on the 
three ropes put out to save the boat from drifting aimlessly down. Would they hold? 
Vain hope ! First one, then another, and then the last one gave with a lond snap and 
we were off at the mercy of current, whirlpool, and rock. But a brave man in the bow, 
seeing the dai^er, leaped into the boiling rapid with another coil of rope in his hand 
which, by good fortune, he fastened round a boulder in time to bring us to a stand and 



ENTRANCE TO THE NIUKAN GORGE. 

a heaven-sent backwater also helped to save us, But it was a close thing and, had th^ 
junk been carried out into the main stream of the Yaochanho, we would have been 
helpless. It is at the smaller rapids that the greatest danger exists, for at the really big 
ones double ropes are put out and many more men taken on for tracking and, though 
the water is more fierce, the extra precautions taken ensure greater safety. 

We were not surprised at this spot to see a junk bottom up floating down in mid- 
stream, a large hole gaping in her side. Word was soon passed along Che shore of 
the rich prize coming down and small boats put off to seize whatever might be 
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remaining in the wreck. Soon followed masses of wreckage and, higher up the river, 
the body of a woman floated past us. China might well say in the words of Kipling:— 

We have fed our strtam for a thousand years 

And she calls us still unfed. 



If blood be the price of admiralty 
Lord God we ha' paid in full. 



THE T'UNCLING RAPID, ' 

But now we are reaching the end of the fearful "Reach of the Stopping Places," 
and are approaching a spot of sad interest, for at the foot of a little knoll on the right 
bank lies the wrecked steatner "Siuhsiang." She struck a hidden rock more than a 
mile above this place at the 
T'ungling Rapid, but drifted 
slowly down, and now lies 
twenty-two fathoms deep, her hull 
having been defined on two 
separate occasions. The Tung. 
ling, or K'ungling (SK?) Rapid 
is at the entrance of the second 
gorge and in high water is non- 
existent as a rapid. But a trip 
in the winter months shows the 
rapid in its glory and no lands- 
man will wonder the powerful 
steamer found her end there. 

THE NIUKAN GORGE. 

The T'ungling Rapid passed 
we enter the magnificent Niukan 
Gorge. Its full name is Niukan 
Mafei (^|fjS(fliti) Oxiiver and 
Horse-lung, which very prosaic 
title has been given it from some 
strange stony concretions on one 

of its cliflfe, which have some in the niukan mafei gorge. 

resemblance to those entrails of 

an animal as seen hanging in a slaughter house. But, though its name be hideous, 
the gorge is all grandeur. Huge mountains tower on each side rising often over 3,000 
feet, and leaving but a thin line of sky, as it were a reflection of the river lying below. 

Crossing from one side to the other in this gorge a whirlpool nearly capsized us, 
and we heard afterwards that already that day one boat had been lost. A strong 
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favouring wind accompanying 
us we sped all too quickly 
through this truly majestic 
gorge and, parsing a picturesque 
village on the steep mountain 
side, brought up at the great 
triple rapid — the Hsint'an. 

THE HSIN RAPID. 

This rapid {fS(^) like the 
T'ungling is no rapid in the 
high water, when it presents 
one fine sheet of water over 
which the junks sail with little 
to hinder them. In the winter, 
however, there are three rapids, 
and the place is busy as a bee- 
hive. Below the rapid twenty 
or thirty junks will be waiting 
their turn to make the ascent, 
their crews on shore laying out 
the tracking ropes, which must 
be carried above the topmost 
rapid, while those left on^board 
watch with lively interest the 
fate of the vessels making the a village in the 
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ascent. Owing lo the great addition of men needed to haul the junks at this place, 
quite a large village has sprung up on ihe banks, and a walk through it revealed 
one of the cleanest streets it has been my lot to see in China. 

THE PINCSHU GORGE AND KUF.ICHOW. 

^\'e were delayed by head winds for half a day at the head of the Hsint'an; but 
late in the afternoon the wind turned and we sailed swiftly through the Pingshu { RH) 

Gorge the short- 
est of all the 
gorges. Some 
miles after this 
is passed the 
river becomes 
narrowed con- 
siderably by 
two large ton- 

THE LOWER STONE GATES. gues of rOck 

w'hich form the 
"Lower Stone Gates" (f^M-) '["here is no rapid at this place, but the current is 
very swift, and it was with the greate.st difficulty that our vessel passed through the 
narrow channel. 



.And 



had 



passed it ni 

too soon for the 

wind began 

veer, heavy 

clouds gathered, 

and our boat tied 

up to prepare f< 

ihe expected 

storm. A gather 

ing storm in tht 

gorges is a mar 

vellous sight and 

acquires a i 

jesty all its c 

amid those 

mighty hills. It a gathering storm. 

us in full tropical force. When the first drops came the sun was still shining and they ] 
fell like drops of pure gold, but later it grew darker aud a cold wind rising drove the 
rain into the river, lashing up its waters as it were like beaten wool. It was over as 
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fast as it came and we were able to get within sight of Kueichow (|S|H|) before sunset. 
The town of Kueichow made a beautiful picture in the early morning before sunrise. 
Its inhabitants 
were just rising 
and their (ires 
were being lit, 
and the white 
smoke hung over 
the town like a 
veil of gossamer. 
The sharp turn 
in the river here 
was much feared 
by our boatmen, 
and we had been 
warned of this 
difficult spot 

from the start. the kueichow rapid. 

But fortune fa- 
voured us and we passed the dangers unscathed. Then it was but a few miles journey 
to that most dreaded rapid the Yeht'an. 



ASCENDING THE VEH RAPID, 
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ENTRANCE TO THE WUSHAN GORGE. 



about working in 
the fields, as very 
few junks make the 
journey in the high 
water. Our boat 
clubbed with two 
others and it was 
agreed that the com- 
bined crews should 
help to pull each 
other over. Two 
powerful rof)es were 
sent out from our 
bow, one fixed to a 
rock at the top of 
the rapid to be 
pulled on by the 
men on board, and 
the other for the 
trackers, and such 
was the extent of 
this rapid that the 
men pulling ahead 
looked like ants on 
the hillside. It 



THE veht'an. 

Yehfan mU) 
means the Leaking 
or Oozing Rapid, 
though how such a 
roaring torrent can be 
styled by the adjec- 
tive leaking passes 
my dull comprehen- 
sion. But the subtle 
Chinese are content 
with the name. Here 
the greatest care was 
taken to ensure a safe 
transit. The usual in- 
habitants of the Yeh- 
fan village were 



. WUSHAN GORGK. 
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was a long, long pull, and half way up ihe trackers' rope broke, 'i'wo boatmen on 
shore, for the ample reward of loo cash, put out their boat into the seething 
current and let themselves down the rapid by the broken rope. V\'hen they had 
reached the end of this they managed to pull in to the rope still holding, and to this 
they looped on the broken end. Our boatmen slowly came up with this and soon the 
broken end was fixed on board, and the remainder of the passage was uneventful. 
The natives show great courage at these dangerous rapids and are very contemptuous 
of foreigners, who ihey say are cowards preferring to walk ashore. 

THK NIUK'KO GORGK. 

That afternoon after passing the " Upper Stone Gates " we reached another rushing 
torrent the Niuk'eot'an (^P) 
the Ox-head Rapid. It was here 
thai H.M.S. "Woodlark" met 
with a serious accident and was 
repaired successfully by her crew 
on the spot, practically a new- 
bow being made for her. This 
rapid was nearly as bad as the 
Yeht'an though a much shorter 
one. Our navigator in the bow- 
took us over splendidly and 
made the men under him use 
the great bow-sweep with excel- 
lent effect. The captain was a 
nonentity at these difficult places 
and all trust was placed in our 
bow-man, the captain doing his 
little best by swearing vociferous- 
ly in a high soprano at ihe toiling 
trackers. Further up our great 
Ijow'-sweep, caught by a sudden 
current, snapped clein in tw.i, 
and no further progress was pos- 
sible till it should be repaired. 
The men did this very deftly 

and in an hour we were under a shahi- turn in THt wushan <;ok(;e. 

weigh again. While working at 

it they needed some wire and, none being forthcoming, one of the trackers blandly 
offered to cut a length from the telegraph wires overhead, but the wiser counsels of 
his superiors prevailed and prevented him. 

PATH nil; HS I KM. 

Five miles below Patunghsien {^"tm) a white pagoda is reached, erected to 
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ensure the guod luck of the town above. Three years previdiisly my cumpanion had 
lost a cargo boat full of books at this place, but the damaged boxes were recovered 
from the water and were sealed up by the local official in a temple in the town. As 
these were to be 
overhauled we 
had to enter tbe 
place. The peo- 
ple treated us 
courteously 
though this ha.s 
not been their  
constant attitude 
to foreigners, and 

near this place a wi!shanhsikn. 

Roman Catholic 

priest was brutally butchered but a few years since. A gha.slly photo of the murdered 
man, with his priest friends standing round the open coffin, is still on sale at Ich'ang, 
but so repulsive a picture would be better suppressed.- 

THE WlrsHAN (lORdK" 

For many miles after I'atung is jiassed the scencrj' is very monotonous, but it is 
soon relieved by (he grandeur of the entrance to the U'ushan (i^llj) the Witch 



Mountain (jorge. This entrance has a very forboding look, it is so dark and sombre, 
and we were not surprised that the feeling of the men on a native gunboat behind us 
should be so worked upon that they fired off" three shots before entering, to gain the 
favour of the gods. We had just entered the gorge when the sun went down, and the 
glory of that sunset is past telling. Longfellow has painted a scene very like it: — 
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" And the evening sun descending 
Set the clouds on fire with redness : 
Burned the broad sky like a prairie ; 
Left upon the level water 
One long track and trail of splendour." 



IN THK FENGHHIANG GUHdE. 

'I'his is the longest of the gorges 
being some twenly-fi^e miles in 
length and, half way through, the 
boundarj' between the Hupeh and 
Szech'uan provinces is passed at 
a village named PVishih {^^) 
where a white stone marks the 
boundary line. In the Hupeh por- 
tion of this gorge there was no 
o])portunity of tracking, so the crew 
worked the oars to the accom- 
paniment of a tenor who sang the 
quaint chant on the next page. 

At P'eishih, however, a fine road 

begins, though now in places in sad 

disrepair. It is said to have been 

constructed from the money of 

THE KWEiFif' ROCK. a lawsuit line, and it continues 
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through (he rest of the gorges lo Kweichowfu. Above P'eishih ihe river was \ery 
dangerous and we narrowly escaped being wrecked. The fault being laid at tlie door 
of ihe trackers their two leaders were accordingly beaten. At the end of this long 
gorge lies the town of Wushanhsien where enters a river springing in the mountains 
of the interior which are said to be very rich in copper and other minerals. Passing 
Wushanhsien we came to a reach of the river resembling the lower Yacchanho a 
stretch of water, all rapid, and whirlpool, and unexpected breakwater, so that our 
forward progress was very exciting. 



repeat <iJ lib. 



THK FENUHSIANO C.ORGt:. 

We had now reached the last gorge, the Fenghsiang, (|B jg) Wind-box or Bellows 
Gorge, which is the grandest of them all. The high cliffs of this fine gorge narrow the 
river in places to two hundred yards, and the turns in it are full of beauty. The great 
road is cut in the limestone cliffs right through this gorge, and midway a tablet is seen 
inscribed with four characters, §9^$^ "the opening (of the road) a marvellous work." 
In this gorge also is a spot of historic interest. In the high cliffs have been chiselled 
out a series of holes for holding wooden poles which (according to our boatmen) were 
u.sed of old by ihe Chinese military when fighting with rebels. Should the rebels have 
chased them to this gorge the army would ha\e mounted the cliffs by these beams, the 
last man pulling them out as he went up. 






KWEICHOW. 

At the end of this gorge Kweichowfu (S:H|^) <-ily comes in sight, and in 
mid-stream is a large rock known as the Kweifu rock. If the water have risen high 
enough to cover this rock the Kweifu officials do not permit any boat to pass down 
ri\'er, for so dangerous is Che back-water at this spot that boats can bardlj' escape being 
driven on to the rock. 
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KWKICHOWFU AND THE RKTURN J0URNP:Y. 

Arrived at Kweichowfu city our boat was met by a company of elderly matrons 
who, squatting down on the beach, soon had a busy trade by stitching up our trackers' 
torn garments. For each mend they charged eight cash. That evening at dark our 
boat was serenaded by a group of singing sirens who did their best to lure our men 
away, and I fear they succeeded only too well. 

My companion was proceeding on to Chungking, but as there were no more gorges 
and rapids to be seen (the Hsinlingt'an not existing in high water) I engaged a small 
sampan for the return journey. We reached Ichang in twenty-four hours after leaving 
Kweichowfu, but the trip was full of hair-breadth escapes so small a boat being 
completely at the mercy of the fierce whirlpools. Even the experienced old boatman 
was terrified, and at ever)' bad rapid and whirlpool I would hear him mutter between 
his teeth "Oh Wang I^oye, save me I and I will indeed give you a fowl at Ichang." 
And right thankful were we to see the white cliffs of the Ichang (jorge looming in 
sight again, knowing that they meant for us safety and home. 




EAST OF ASIA MAGAZINE. 
By J. Paske. 



IP to the time of writing, the Corean sehool system has been verj' badly 
managed. Indeed, properly speaking, in the sense of a system having as its 
foundation the board school, passing through the high school to the final 
destination of the University, such as is utilized in Japan, there is really 
nothing. In the whole country, excepting in the case of institutions 
ctinducted by missionaries, there are no girls' schools; hence the feminine youth of 

Corea neither 
read nor write. 
Vet it some- 
times happens 
in the case of 
better-class 
families that 
daughtersofthe 
house are taught 
by resident- 
teachers the 
reading and 
writing of the 
Oenmun — the 
simple written 
character in 
Corean. As a 
general rule, 
from their 
eighth year, 

spend theirtime 

in the acquire- 

A pRivATK SCHOOL IN cORRA. ment of accom- 

plishmen t s 

strictly feminine in character; hence it is that the mature Corean woman is perfectly 

capable of making her own, her children's, and her husband's clothing, this education 

be it understood, coming from the mother. 
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Family, private, and " hole in the comer " schools are spread over the country, all 
these being of little use, and merely tending to injure the health of the pupils attending 
them. I was conducted over two such schools, the one consisting of one class, the 
other of two. Of school rooms there are none, but rather diminutive holes, heated on 
the kuHg system, comfortable enough to the Corean in winter, it is true .; but as the.se 
■' r(X)ms " are provided with only 
one window, they become intoler- 
ably stuffy by reason of the paucity 
of light and wholesome air. Forms 
or benches do not exist; in lieu 
thereof, the pupils of all ages squat, 
tailor-fashion, on the floor, closely 
herded together, chanting in mono- 
tonous voices the contents of their 
text books. 

In both .schools which I visited 
the master was already advanced 
in years; he certainly possessed a 
pedag<^ic appearance, in his black 
cap of office, with immense horn 
spectacles on his nose, and a thin 
species of birch in his hand ; but he 

did not appear to devote much A CORFjvN -SCHOOL HOUSH. 

attention to the welfare of his 

pupils. Instead of so doing, he comfortably smoked his pipe, and appeared to 
think of anything but the subject matter of his lessons. The school of two classes was 
attended by sixteen bojs; and the master's seat was so arranged as to give him an 
uninterrupted view of the proceedings in the street below. 

The pupils of the first class devoted themselves to the learning of moral texts by 
heart, while those of the sec-ond studied the writing of Chinese characters. With the 
copy-book placed on a board, the lioys copied the characters with brush and Indian 
ink, the younger pupils writing large and bold characters, the elder ones copying in 
smaller dimensions. In the matter of cleanliness, the copy-books left much to be 
desired. 

In the year 1894, it seemed to the outsider that the Corean Government seriously 
contemplated placing the education of its people on a higher plane. In Seoul nine 
and in the varions large provincial towns twenty-one board-schools were established, 
each receiving not less than the sum of $30 per month subsidy from the Government. 
These schools mostly consist of three classes each, and the impression they make is 
infinitely superior to that convejed by those which are not conducted under 
government auspices. They have attached to them large and lofty class-rooms and 
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play-grounds. The class-rooms are provided with forms, blackboards, maps, and a 
desk for the master; on the last is placed a wooden gravel, used for calling the pupils 
to order. Each class is conducted by a master who has had a three years' training in 
the normal school. The following is the schedule of instruction for boys of from 8 to 
lo years of age. This plan of study is invariable from day to day: — 

Reading from 9 to 10; writing 10 to 11 ; learning by heart 11 to iz; arithmetic 
1 2 to I ; recess from 1 to 2 ; drilling 2 to 3 ; writing 3 to 4 ; repetition 4 to 6. Besides 
the monthly examination there is a weekly, held every Saturday, and an annual one. 
After passing the last the pupil is promoted to the middle class, where he has geography 
and composition added to the curriculum. To these are added, in the highest class, 
dictation, history, and some maihematica! geography. 

The master begins with a salary of $20 per month, which may rise to $60, but 
this figure is seldom attained. Pensions for the widow and children of the master arc 

not in vogue as is the 
case in Japan, nor 
can we speak of 
compulsorj- educa- 
tion as it is under- 
stood by Europeans, 
in view of the fact 
that it is an optional 
matter with I h e 
parents whethertheir 
children are educat- 
ed or not. Books 
and stationery are, 
however, supplied 
gratis to the attend- 
ants at the school. 

After passing 

the regime of the 

board school, pupils 

can, if so desirous, 

A MODERN PRIMARY -SCHOOT. IN CORKA. enter the higher 

governmental school 

in Seoul, the only one the country boasts, and which consists also of three classes. 

The studies and discipline here are the same as in the board schools, only these are 

more stringently enforced, and the chief subjects are taught by a Japanese and an 

.\merican teacher. 

Good opportunity is afforded scholars to acquire and improve their knowledge of 
foreign tongues in the schools for foreign languages erected by the Government. 
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Pupils aher passing the examinations in these schools are usually given employment as 
interpreters and officials in the Imperial ser\ice. 

However, be it noted that merit often counts for little in such cases, the ignorant 
relative or friend of some Minister being often preferred to the man who has passed all 
the examinations required. This system of nepotism appears quite just lo the average 
Corean. A few facts may be given regarding each of the various schools of languages. 



THE FRENCH 

The English school, attended by some eighty scholars, was opened in November, 
1894; it consists of five classes and is conducted by two English masters and five 
Corean assistants. The pupils of this institution on leaving school are usually 
employed in the Customs Service, which is natural enough, since the latter is under 
English direction. 

The French .school, founded in October, 1895 has about the same number of 
pupils as the English. At the time of its opening, Corea was in a state of great unrest, 
but despite this, the headma.ster, a capable young Frenchman, named Mart el, 
succeeded in so forwarding (he interests of the school, that at present all its original 
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pupils are occupying gcx)d positions either at court or in the ministries. The Corean 
post-office being conducted on the French system and having a French postmaster, 
young men with a knowledge of this language are greatly sought after. AVhen we take 
into consideration that there are besides French railway and mining engineers, arsenal 
officials, a French lawyer, and a manufacturer of porcelain, who all employ interpreters, 
we can understand the raison d'etre of the great number of French scholars. 



THK, JAI'ANKSF, .'iCHOOI. IN SF.OUL. 

The Japanese school of languages, organised in the year 1891, numbers to-day 
about sixty pupils, who are instructed by two Japanese masters assisted by three 
Coreans. It is well known what great interests Japan has in Corea, therefore it is but 
natural that the Japanese Foreign Education Society should maintain a private 
establishment for Coreans in Seoul, known as [he "Kejo Gakko," founded in April, 
i8g8, from " pure sympathy " for aspiring Coreans. It consists of an elementary and 
a higher course, each lasting three years. Added to these there is a special course of 
one year in which Japanese literature is taught. The instruction is given by four 
i, all pu])ils of the '" I >oshisha," an American institution conducted on Christian 
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principles. The "Kejo Gakko" is attended by a hundred pupils or so, and the cost 
of their maintenance amounts to about $3,000. Poorer but industrious students 
receive a monthly support up to $4, and the best are sent to Japan at the ex|)ense of 
the Society to complete their studies there. 

In pa.ssing it may be mentioned that many Japanese board school masters have 
founded a great number of schools in the interior of Corea, but who pays fur their 
instruction to Corean children is nut ascertainable; surely not the Corean 
Government. 



THK ttF.RMAN SCHOOT. IN SKOUL. 

The Chinese school dates from the year 1891 and from the first was much 
patronised, but when, in 1894, the Chi no- Japanese war broke out the Chinese master 
closed his school and fled. It was re-opened on May, ist, 1897. It is undeniable 
that the Corean is still greatly drawn towards China, for a war or a series of wars 
cannot demolish a thousand years' building. 

The Russian school was esublished in 1895; it has three classes and the thirty to 
forty pupils are competently educated by one Russian teacher and three Corean 
assistant masters. 
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Lastly, there is the German school, opened on September 15th, 1898, with 
something like forty pupils. This has to-day three classes, and the three Corean 
assistant masters are former pupils and speak German fluently, The subjects taught 
are reading, writing, arithmetic, German conversation, the geography and natural 
history of Corea, grammar and dictation. In the upper classes are added composition, 
general geography, physics, natural history, correspondence, bookkeeping, translation, 
and drill. 

A teachers' seminary has existed since 1897. Here elementary school-teachers 
are trained, and it is conducted by a Corean-speaking American. 

At the head of the medical school is a Japanese, and here European systems of 
medicine are taught. 
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Confuriuii anil ^tet, mi ^nmt^ \\\\. ^ri,^nfe. 



By Pastor P. Kranz. 



y^ ^ RE AT Britain and Japan, the West of Europe and the East of Asia, have 
 i last year formed a powerful alliance, which works for the peace of the 

1 _|V,^ nations, and thus for the true welfare of all men. Is it not possible that 
^^\^ Christianity and true Confucianism, the religions of the West and of the 
East, should also recognize themselves as natural allies and, instead of 
nourishing a spirit of antagonism, should by mutual respect and goodwill rather unite 
their common fight against all kinds of evil, especially against all unrighteousness in 
private, commercial and political life? 

"The more I have studied the character and the opinions of Confucius, the more 
highly have I come to regard him. He was a very great man and his influence has been 
on the whole a great benefit to the Chinese, while his teachings suggest important 
lessons to ourselves, who profess to belong to the school of Christ." In these 
remarkable words the late Professor J. Legge, after a life-long study, sums up his 
verdict on the Sage (Proleg. Analects, p. iii). 

We are convinced that, if Confucius and Christ had met each other in this life, 
they would not have regarded themselves as enemies or rivals, but as friends, just as 
John the Baptist called himself the friend of Christ (John. 3, 29). And as Moses 
prepared the way for Christ in Israel, and Socrates and Plato amongst the Greeks, so 
it may be said of Confucius, that by his high moral ideas he prepared the way for 
Christ in China; because the true meaning of Christianity can only be fully understood 
where the idea of true virtue is recognized. 

The most important of these moral principles of Confucianism are the following: 
Benevolence or Humanity ^ *, that is the perfection of virtue in the relation of man 
to man. Righteousness, Propriety, Knowledge, Sincerity, or the five cardinal virtues: 
the proper relations between father and son, prince and minister, husband and wife, 
brother and brother, friend and friend; the principles of filial piety, fraternal sub- 



* F'ive things constitute this virtue : respecifuhiess, consideration for others, sincerity, diligence, 
kindness (Anal. XVII. 6). Confucius said al)Out this virtue : " Humanity is like a heavy vessel and 
like a long road. He who tries to lift the vessel, cannot sustain its weight; he who travels the road, 
cannot accomplish all its distance." In the Odes it is said: "To the high hills I looked up and 
pursued the great road towards them. So did the poets love Humanity, teaching us that one should 
pursue the path of it, not giving over in the way, forgetting his age, taking no thought that the years 
fjefore him will not be sufficient for his task, urging on his course with eagerness from day to day, ami 
only giving up when he sinks in death" (Liki, XXIX, 18, 19). 
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mission and loyalty; the great truth, that the prosperity of a nation does not consist 
in its wealth, but in its good men, in its righteousness (Great I^eaming, Com. X, 12; 
23); the golden rule not only in its negative form, "not to do unto others what you 
do not wish done to yourself (Anal. XII, 2; V, 11 ; Chung-yung XIII, 3), but 
also, which is ignored by many writers on the subject, in \is positive form, recognizing 
the duty of taking the initiative of behaving one's self to others in the first instance, 
as one would wish that others should behave to us (Chung-yung XIII, 4; Anal. VI, 
28, 2; Faber, China Mission Handbook, p. 4, number 12; Digest of the Doctrines of 
Confucianism, p. 65, new edition p. 43; Legge Proleg. Chung-yung, p. 49); this 
great all-comprehending rule of life being also expressed by the one single word 
reciprocity (Jjg shu, Anal IV, 15; XV, 23; Chung-yung XIII, 3); furthermore the 
maxim first to reform one's self and then to reform others^ (Great Learning 4, Legge 
P- 357; Chung-yung XIII, 3, 4. Anal. I, 8, (4); XII, i; XIV, 45; Mencius VII, i, IX, 
6) ; to make one's thoughts sincere, to rectify the heart and thus to cultivate personal 
character (Great Learning 5); to seek for the causes of failure in one's self and not in 
others (Chung-yung XIV, 5); not to proclaim the evils of others (Anal. XVII, 24); to 
be righteous, courteous, humble and sincere (Anal. XV, 17; X, 2); daily to renew 
one's self (Great Learning, Com. II, i ; Anal. I, 4:); to be a model as ruler, father, son 
and brother (Great Learning IX, 8); to love righteousness more than life (Anal. XV, 8; 
XIV, 13, 2; I, 7; XIX, i; Mencius, Legge p. 287); to have no depraved thoughts 
Anal. II, 2); to be watchful over one's thoughts even when being alone, not seen by 
others (Great Learning, Com. VI, 2; Chung-yung 1. 2. 3; XXXIII, 2. 3); to be 
concerned about our incompetency, not about our want of reputation (Anal. I, 3; I, 
16; IV, 14; XV, 18; Chung-yung XI, 3; XXXIII, i); being poor, yet to be joyful 
(Anal. VI, 9; VII, 15; Mencius, Legge p. 329, 341); to iove all men (Anal. I, 5 and 
6; XII, 22; XVII, 4. 3) and to regard them as brethren Anal. XII, 5); to give rest to 
the aged, to prove sincere to friends and to be kind to the young (Anal. V, 25); to 
help the poor, but not to increase the wealth of the rich (Anal. VI, 3. 2); to be 
anxious to humble one's self to others (Anal. XII, 20, 2); to show forbearance and 
gentleness in teaching others and not to revenge unreasonable conduct (7^|DF^^) 
^ "FJS^j Chung-yung X, 3, see Sacred Edict, Bailer's edition, IX, 4. 5. 7; XII, 7; 
XVI, 8.14-16). 

Such are some of the high moral xA^td^ of Confucianism, which show that it has 
really very much in common with the ethical teachings of Christianity*. 



^ For instance: The superior man aims at nine objects: clearness in seeing, distinctness in 
hearing, kindness in his countenance, respectfulness in his demeanour, sincerity in his words, a reverent 
carefulness in his work, search for information in doubts, consideration of consetjuences in anger, 
righteousness in the aspect of gain (or success) (Anal. XVI, 10). 

" The defects of the Confucian doctrine I will not mention here ; I have pointed them out fully in 
my preface to Dr. E. Faber's "Chronological Handbook of the History of China." 
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But with regard to religious ideas also, Confucius himself was in no way in 
opposition to the fundamental principles of true religion. He acknowledged a Divine 
Providence which rules over the affairs of men and rewards them according to their 
deeds. Both Confucius and Mencius had a firm belief in their Divine mission, and 
in the midst of danger Confucius trusted in Heaven's protection (Chung-yung XIV, 4). 

The following are some of the religious utterances of (>)nfucius about Heaven : 
"Only Heaven is great" (Anal. VHI, 19). "The superior man stands in awe of the 
ordinances (or the will) of Heaven *' (Anal. XVI, 8). " Without recognizing the ordi- 
nances of Heaven it is impossible to be a superior man "^(Anal. XX, 3). " In order 
to know men the superior man must know Heaven" (Chung-yung XX, 7). " When 
I was fifty, I understood the decree (or mandate) of Heaven" (Anal. II, 4.4) "It is 
wrong to attempt to deceive Heaven" (Anal. IX, 11). "He who offends against 
Heaven has none to whom he can pray " (Anal. Ill 13*). Confucius would like not 
to speak (but simply to let his influence shine), as Heaven does not speak and yet 
produces all things (Anal. XVII, 19.3). He calls upon Heaven as a z^vVw^jj <2/^///5 
innocence, (VI, 26). Against the sad experience, that nobody " knows, " />., rightly 
understands him, he comforts himself with the assurance : " But Heaven knouts me " 
(XIV, 37). The following words express his faith in his Divine mission : "After the 
death of King Wen (Wen Wang), was not the cause of truth lodged here, in me ? If 
Heaven wished to let the cause of truth perish, then I, a future mortal, should not 
have got such a relation to that cause (so according to Legge's translation, but perhaps 
better, " then the future mortals would not get this truth;" so Dvorak, Confucius und 
seine Lehre, p. 39). While Heaven does not let the cause of truth perish, what can 
the people of Kwang do to me?" (IX, 5). On a similar occasion he said: "Heaven 
produced the virtue that is in me, what can Huan T*ui do to me?" (VII, 22). Quite 
in accordance with the Sage's mind, the border-warden of Wei declared that Heaven 
was going to use Confucius as a metal bell (/>., a bell with a wooden tongue, to call the 
people together for public announcements), in order to proclaim truth and righteousness 
(III, 24). Whether his principles should advance or should fall to the ground, Confucius 
knew that it depended all on the will of Heaven; therefore he did not worry, when some 
one slandered him (XIV, 38). Also sickness comes through the appointment of Heaven 
(VI, 8). " Death and life have their determined appointment, riches and honours 
depend upon Heaven " (XII, 5.3). One must neither murmur against Heaven, nor 
grumble against men (Chung-yung XIV, 3). One ought to be satisfied with the 
appointment of Heaven and not be bent on acquiring wealth (Anal. XI, 18]. Riches 



* The meaning is : Heaven is alxjve all other spirits ; if anyone sins against Heaven, it is of no 
use for him to pray to lower spirits. In contrast to the " idolatrous fooleries" of later Buddhism (an 
expression by Dr. Legge, Prol. Slencius p. 76) and of Taoism, there is a kind of Protestant air around 
Confucius, which manifests itself also in the solemn simplicity of his temples. Compare from this point 
of view the Sacred Edict VTI, 9,15, also Matt. 6,7 ; 7,21. " For a man to offer sacrifice to a spirit 
which does not belong to him, is mere flattery," Confucius said (Anal. H, 24); by this word he 
condemns the idolatry of the common people (Legge» Religions of China, p. 93). 
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and honours obtained by unrighteousness were to Confucius as a floating cloud (VII, 
15). His disciple Yen Huei (also called Yen Yiien) died so young, because "his 
appointed time was short" (XI, 6), and Confucius expressed his grief over the loss of 
this, his favorite disciple, to whom he had looked most for the transmission of his 
doctrines, in the words: "Alas! Heaven is destroying me I Heaven is destroying 
me I" (XI, 8). "The will of Heaven is always the best, therefore it is a delusion, if 
a man desires to change it," this seems to be the meaning of the difficult passage : 
"You love a man and wish him to live ; you hate a man and wish him to die; the fact 
that you have wished for his life and wished for his death, is a delusion (/>., doubting 
Heaven's appointment) " (Anal. XII, 10, see Dvorak 1. c. p. 220; Couvreur, les quatre 
livres p. 203). — When Confucius was very ill, one of his disciples wished to pray for 
him. Coufucius said : " May this be done?" The disciple answered: "It may; in 
the Eulogies it is written : We pray to you, spirits of the upper and lower worlds!" 
(so Couvreur). Confucius said: "My praying has been for a long time." This 
may mean: "My whole life has been a prayer" (so Chu Fu-tsz, also Mr. Ku Hung- 
ming in his translation, p. 57); but it seems more correct to understand it simply in 
the sense: "I have been praying (already) a long time" (VII, 34). Thus Prof. 
Legge also explains it: he did pray, . . . but his piety was not demonstrative or 
effusive (Rel. of China p. 142). 

Chapter V of Appendix V to the Yiking, in paragraphs 8 and 9, sets forth the 
operations of nature in the various seasons as being really the operations of God, 
who is here named Ti (the Lord and Ruler of Heaven, Legge, Yiking, p. 426; 
Introduction p. 52). A commentator of the K'ang Hsi period remarks on it: "God 
cannot be seen, we see Him in the things (which he produces)." The tenth 
paragraph commences: "When we speak of Spirit, we mean the subtle presence 
(namely, of God) with all things." A commentator of the 14th century remarks on it; 
" The Spirit here simply means God. God is the body, substantiality of the Spirit, 
the Spirit is God in operation. He who is Lord over and rules all things, is God ; the 
subtle presence and operation of God with all things is by his Spirit" (Legge, 
Introduct. Yiking p. 53). Appendix III to the Yiking, chapter 5, paragraph 
32 says: "That which is unfathomable in the movement of the inactive and active 
operations is the presence of a spiritual power." To this passage Prof. I^gge 
remarks: "Confucius felt that all which appeared in the Yiking did not account for 
all that took place in the world of fact. Given the distinction of the states of matter 
into inactive and active; given also the agencies of expansion and contraction; there 
was after all something unfathomable in every phenomenon, and in that unfathomable- 
ness the Sage recognized the working of a spiritual power."" "When my mind," says 
Legge, "first apprehended his meaning, there came into it also those words of the 
Apostle Paul: *the same God worketh all in all.' In a wider application than the 
apostle had in view, Confucius felt, I believe, that in all phenomena there was the 
presence and doing of God^ the potency that ' spreads undivided and operates unspent,' 
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an immanent spirit^ and yet not to be confounded with the matter which he moulds and 
changes" (I^gge, Religions of China, p. 42, 43). 

These numerous quotations show, that Confucius was not at all such an 
unreligious agnostic as many suppose him to have been, and that Prof. Legge rightly 
speaks of "the error of not regarding Confucius as a religious teacher" (Relig. of 
China, p. 4). Legge's foot-note on page 97 of the Prolegomena to the Analects 
indicates that he himself was conscious of having been a little too severe against 
Confucius in former years, and Legge confesses that the more he studied Confucius, 
the more highly did he come to regard him (p. 1 1 1 ). 

We may regret it, however, that Confucius, as is shown by the quotations above, 

generally used the more indistinct name "Heaven" to designate the Hjghest Power in 

the world, instead of using the old classical name Shangti. Confucius knew that the 

ancient rulers "by the ceremonies to Heaven and Earth served Shangti" (Chungyung 

XIX, 6); yet he personally preferred to use the term Heaven, probably because its 

somewhat p0.ntheistic flavour seemed to him to express better the idea of vastness and 

infinite magnitude in God (although he uses the term always in a personal sense), 

and perhaps because he wished (as Dr. Faber maintains in his Chicago lecture on 

Confucianism) "to avoid confusion with such beings called gods at the time." For 

during the Chow Dynasty there grew up (according to Legge, Shooking, p. 34) the 

doctrine of the five Ti (jS.^) sometimes represented as distinct from Shangti, and 

sometimes as different manifestations of Him. Another reason why Confucius 

preferred to use the term "Heaven" in the expressions of his personal religion, may 

have been that the public worship of Shangti was restricted to the Emperor, and that 

Confucius in his spirit of reverence did not feel free directly to name God (Legge, 

Religions of China, p. 66,140). But that the Supreme Being indicated by Heaven in 

the Classics is the same as Shangti is admitted by all parties in the term-question. 

The point of dispute is only whether T'ien and Shangti refer to the visible deified 

Heaven, or the true invisible God. To those who, with Legge, Faber, Chalmers, and 

others, are convinced that Shangti is the true God, this fact, that Heaven and Shangti 

are interchangeable synonyms in the Classics, throws a bright flash-light over the 

whole history and literature of China. God has not left himself unknown also here in 

China. Legge, in his famous letter to Max Miiller, says: "While T'ien (Heaven) 

may by and by be used less frequently by the Chinese, as they become familiar 

with our Sacred Scriptures, it will be the representative to them of God, as we 

know Him now and as we hope to know Him yet more fully, even within the 

sphere of time" (Chinese Recorder 1881, p. 47). Nevertheless \}s\^ personal element is 

not so clearly expressed in the term "Heaven" as it is in the name "Shangti," and 

thus we may deplore this preference of Confucius for the term "Heaven," as it paved 

the way for the pantheism of later Chinese philosophers, especially of those of the Sung 
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Dynasty. * But on the other hand, was not this ver)' fact, that Confucius used the 
name Heaven instead of Shangti, in itself an indication and admission that the ideas 
about Shangti contained in the older Classics needed still to be deepened and enlarged, 
in order adequately to express the true nature of the Divine Being : in other words 
was it not a silent admission, that a higher revelation was still needed 1 Confucius, being 
in his own estimation " ouly a transmitter, not an originator " (Anal. VII, i), conscious 
of the limitations of his knowledge (Anal. II, 17,) and not going beyond his station 
(Chungyung XIV), could not give this higher revelation. The time was not yet 
fulfilled. 

But uotwithstanding his own preference for the term "Heaven," in editing the 
older Chinese Classics, Confucius faithfully transmitted all the references to Shangti 
contained therein and thus he endorsed them with the seal of his approval. There 
are according to Rev. I Genahr (Chinese Recorder, October, 1902, p. 492) 174 such 
references to Shangti as the Supreme Ruler of the world in the Classics. In an able 
paper on the subject by Rev. C. Maus (published in Prof. Wameck's AUgemeiner 
Missionszeitschrift, May and July, 1901) the name of Shangti occurs in the numerous 
quotations, given from the Classics, about 100 different times. In summing up the 
result of his careful investigations Mr. Maus says : "Shangti is f i) the Highest Judge ; 
(2) he appears always as One; (3) he thrones above heaven; (4) he is the Creator of 
the Universe (see the quotation from the Yiking, ibid., p. 227, Legge, Yiking p. 425); 
(5) he has power over heaven and earth; (6) he invests and dethrones kings; (7) he 
protects men; (8) he is pure; (9) he loves virtue and righteousness (10) he hates the 
evil and punishes it; he rewards the good; (11) he is merciful towards the penitent; 
(12) he is a Spirit." "Against such a theology nothing can be objected, except that 
it is not exhaustive, yet it contains the essential elements of the Old Testament doctrine 
of God" (Faber, Mencius, paragraph 60.) "That the old Chinese term for God 
should be quite equivalent with the Jewish or even Christian term, can be as little 
expected from this as from any other Chinese terms, which have to be used to express 
ideas of the Christian revelation" (Faber, Lehrbegiiff des Konfuzius p. 11). "He 
who would strain every difference would, for consistency's sake, have to say that the 
New Testament God differs from the Old Testament God, the Protestant God from 
the Catholic. It is a part of our Missionary calling to complete that which is imper- 
fect and to deepen that which is good. In the blessed eternity the profoundest 
theologians will find ample opportunity to enlarge and deepen their conceptions of 
God" (Faber, Problems of Practical Christianity in China, his last remarks on this 
question, p. 49). 



' Chu Fu-tsz, however, the greatest of them, explicitly stales, that one of the three meanings of 
Heaven is Chu 7 mi, the Ruler of the Universe who ''can sec and hear" (Legge, Shooking, p. 292, 
note), which proves, that Chu Fu-lsz also knew the personal God, a fact overlooked by many. 
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Shangti is represented in the Classics as "an intelligent Providence, hearing the 

prayers and knowing the hearts of men. The Shihking gives him an almost Hebrew 

personality as surveying the world, seeking out men for rulers, giving counsels to King 

Wen and praising his virtues. He smells the sweet savour of sacrifice; he is looked 

to for aid in trouble, he makes and unmakes kings, he is the bright and glorious Ruler 

of the world. All the good kings adore him and after death ascend and descend in 

his presence. Almighty, he hates no one. He is the Spirit of Heaven, the Author of 

men*s moral nature, the source of just retribution and of all earthly blessings" (Genahr, 

I.e. p. 492). 

It is true, fhe originally monotheistic idea of God, as still manifest in the Classics, 

was already in very early times in the practice of religious worship mixed with error, 

as other inferior objects were worshipped besides Him (tf.^., see Shun's sacrifice to the 

Six Honoured Ones, to the spirits of the hills and rivers, and to the hosts of other spirits, 

(Shooking, Legge, p. 34), and the superstitions of later ages have almost entirely 

obliterated the original monotheism from the national mind; but, notwithstanding 

these deplorable facts, there is nothing in the Classics, and especially nothing in 

Confucius ' own teaching, which should prevent his true followers in our present age 

from reviving the original mofwtheistic truth about Shangti and from adding and 

assimilating to it the advanced truth of a higher revelation, whenever such a higher 

revelation comes into the circle of their observation. " If we wish to carry our knowledge 

to the utmost," says the Commentary to the Great Learning (Legge p. 365), "we 

must investigate the principles of all things we come in contact with ; for the intelligent 

mind of man is certainly formed to know and there is not a single thing in which its 

principles do not inhere. But so long as all principles are not investigated, man's 

knowledge is incomplete." "The superior man, while there is anything he has 

not studied, or while in what he has studied there is anything he cannot understand, 

will not intermit his labour. While there is anything he has not inquired about, or 

anything he has inquired about which he does not know, he will not intermit his labour" 

(Chungyung XX, 20). "The superior man cherishes his old knowledge and is 

continually acquiring new'' (Chungyung XXVII, 6; Anal. II, 11; Chungyung 

XXVIII, I (!) ). True Confucianism, therefore, as Liang Chi-chao in his new 

Reform Magazine (published in Japan and extensively circulated all over China) has 

admitted, ought to be ready and willing to develop, to accept the good and the true, 

wherever it is found, and to learn from all other philosophical and religious systems. 

There are elements of true religion in Confucianism which may be developed 

into the full blossom of Christian piety. To these belongs also the hope of immortality^ 

as implied by the whole system of ancestral worship. Confucianism recognizes 

distinctly the continued existence after death and teaches the ascent of the spirits of 

the good to heaven. (Legge, Religions of China, p. 1 1 7.) We are told in the Ode 

Taya that the soul of Wen Wang is ascending and descending at the right and left of 

God (p. 428). In the seventh book of the Liki (Liyun, I, 7, p. 369), Confucius says 
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that at death the body and animal soul descend, while the intelligent spirit (literally, 

the knowing breath) is on high (I)e Groot, Religious System, IV, 9); and in the 21st 

book of the Liki (Kii, meaning of sacrifices, II, i, p. 220) Confucius says: "All the 

living must die and dying return to the ground; this is what is called kwei. The 

bones and flesh moulder away below, and hidden away become the earth of the 

fields. But the spirit issues forth and is displayed on high in a condition of glorious 

brightness" (as a shining \ming\ I)e Groot, IV, p. 4). 

In these passages, which are far too little known, Confucius teaches distinctly 

the immortality of the soul. Some foreign writers quote against it the passage: 

"While you are not able to serve men alive, how can you serve their spirits? While 

you do not know life, how can you know about death?" (Anal. XI, 11). But 

Confucius simply declines here unprofitable speculations about the condition of the 

dead and the service of strange spirits, because he recognized in the superstitious 

tendencies of his age (Anal, VII, 20.) a great danger. In a similar manner in the 

Kiayii (II, Art. i) Tse Kung asked Confucius whether the dead know about the 

services rendered to them or not. Confucius declined a definite answer, because he 

feared, if he affirmed such knowledge, filial sons would go too far in sacrificing, and if 

he denied such knowledge, unfilial sons might leave their parents unburied. 

Therefore he left the question undecided, recognizing no doubt himself in this hidden 

mystery the destination of Heaven. But the question was only whether the dead have 

knowledge of the sacrifices offered to them, whether they are present or not ; it was not 

the general question whether the dead have any consciousness at all. It is true, 

Confucius did teach nothing about a hell; his filial piety hindered him from developing 

a definite doctrine of future retribution. But what Christian likes to discuss the 

question whether his parents are in hell ? Yet if Wen W^ang, Yao and Shun, are in 

heaven, associated with God, it is clear that the wicked tyrants Kie Kuei and Chou Sin 

cannot be there too. Retribution in this present life is often imperfect and seemingly 

unjust, therefore Confucianism itself demands on this point a higher revelation, 

whereby a perfectly just retribution after death is made certain. "Whatsoever a man 

soweth, that shall he also reap." The wicked shall suffer after death, "until they 

have paid the last farthing," says the Lord, (Matt. 5, 26). But "unto this end was 

the Gospel preached even to the dead, that they might be judged according to 

men in the flesh, but live according to God in the spirit," (I. Pet. 4, 6) ; and " every sin 

and blasphemy shall be forgiven unto men, but the blasphemy against the Spirit, (/>. 

the intentional rejection of the recognised truth of God), shall not be forgiven." 

(Matt, II, 31). 

Finally, I wish to point out that true Confucianism itself shows the tieed and 

leaves room for a Divine salvation from sin. When Confucius upholds the goodness 

of human nature he does it in the sense that it is the destination of men to become 

good, that man is born for righteousness, wherein Christianity fully agrees with him 

(see Legge's long and thorough discussion, Prolegom. Mencius p. 59-68). But 
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Confucius learned, by his own bitter experience, that " the heart of man is restless, 
prone to err; its affinity for the right way is small" (Shocking, Legge, p. 6i). (cf. 
Lunyii, p. 250, note). "Those who know virtue are few," he said (Anal. XV, 3). 
" I have not seen a person, who loved virtue, or one who hated what was not 
virtuous " (Anal. IV, 6). "I have not seen one who could perceive his faults and in- 
wardly accusti himself" (Anal. V, 26). "I have not yet heard of anyone who 
loves to learn" Anal. VI, 2). "I have not seen one who loves virtue as he 
loves beauty" (Anal. IX, 17). "Living in retirement to examine their own aims, 
and practising righteousness in order afterwards to carry out their Tao; I 
have heard these words but have not seen such men" (Anal. XVI, 11). And 
Confucius himself acknowledged his own weakness and imperfection. He would have 
liked to have fifty years added to his life, in order then to become without great faults 
(Anal. VII, 16), So he recognised himself to have great faults. "I am not one," he 
says, " who was born in the possession of knowledge ; I am one who is fond of antiquity 
and earnest in seeking it." (VII, 29). "Not being able to move towards 
righteousness, of which a knowledge is gained, and not being able to change what is 
not good, these are the things, which occasion me solicitude" (Anal. XII, 3). "The 
way of the superior man is threefold, but I am not able to attain to it ; being virtuous, 
he is free from sadness ; being wise, he is free from dou bt ; being courageous, he is free 
from fear" (Anal. XIV, 30). "In letters I am perhaps equal to other men, but the 
character of the superior man, carrying out in his conduct what he professes, is what I 
have not yet attained to. The sage and the man of perfect virtue, how dare I rank 
myself with them? It may be simply said of me, that I strive to become such without 
satiety and teach others without weariness" (Anal. VII, 32, 33). And summing up 
his life-long experiences he complains : "A holy man, it is not mine to see ; could I see 
a really noble man that would satisfy me ; a good man, it is riot mine to see ; could I 
see a man of constant character, that would satisfy me" (Anal. VII, 25). 

Is not this insight of Confucius into the weakness of human nature, this humble 
opinion about himself, the recognition of his own shortcomings, this hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, this longing of the Sage to see a perfect man, is not this outcry of 
his noble heart a real prophecy of Jesus Christ ? Therefore we are bold to say : as 
Moses, Socrates, and Plato, were not in opposition to Jesus Christ, so are the true 
principles of Confucius also not antagonistic to Christianity. Plato once prophesied 
that, when the truly righteous one would appear in reality, he could not manifest himself 
otherwise but under the greatest suffering. Because, as it is the greatest injustice, 
Plato says, to appear as just without being just, so the righteous one in order to be truly 
the perfectly righteous one, would have to be deprived of everything except of his 
righteousness. Without having done any unrighteousness he would have to take 
upon himself the greatest appearance of righteousness, in order that his righteous- 
ness should stand the most difficult test, and he would stand this test, by not 
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allowing himself to be shaken in mind through evil accusations and all their 
consequences, but remaining steadfast unto death, so that his life should appear as 
being unrighteous, and yet in reality be righteous. But after this, the thus-minded 
righteous one would be bound, scourged, tortured, in both eyes blinded and, at last, 
after having suffered all possible evil, he would be nailed unto a post " (Plato, de 
Republica, Edition of Stephanus, p. 361). Thus Plato, the greatest philosopher of 
the Greeks, prophesied of and pointed to the suffering Messiah. But Confucianism 
also knew the value of suffering as a means of character-building, as Mencius says: 
"When Heaven is about to confer a great office on any man it first exercises his mind 
with suffering and his sinews and bones with toil. It exposes his body to hunger, and 
subjects him to extreme poverty. It confounds his undertakings. By all these 
methods it stimulates his mind, hardens his nature, and supplies his incompetencies" 
(Mencius VI, II, 15.2, Legge p. 323; cf., Epistle to the Hebrews, 2.10; 5.8; 4.15). 
Even the idea of a prayerful intercession of the virtuous leader and representative in 
behalf of the people is dimly prefigured in the Shooking, in the " Announcement of 
T*ang," wherein it ts stated that T*ang, the succesful founder of the Shang or Yin 
Dynasty (b.c. 1766), in offering a sacrifice, prayed to High Heaven on behalf of the 
people, at the same time admonishing his subjects with the remarkable words; "Let 
everyone observe to keep his statutes, that so we may receive the favour of Heaven. 
The good in you, I will not dare to conceal, and for the evil in me, I will not dare to 
forgive myself. I will examine these things in harmony with the mind of God. When 
guilt is found anywhere in you, who occupy the myriad regions, it must rest on me. 
When guilt is found in me, the one man, it will not attach to you, who occupy the 
myriad regions." (Shooking, Legge p. 187-189). During the first seven years of his 
reign there was, according to the "Standard Annals," a great drought and in 
consequence a severe famine. No attempt at relief was successful. At last it was 
suggested that some human being should be offered in sacrifice to Heaven, and prayer 
for rain presented at the same time. " It is for the people," said T*ang, " that rain 
needs to be sought. If a man must be the victim for such an object, I will be he." 
He then fasted^ cut off his hair and his nails, and in a plain carriage drawn by white 
horses, clad in white rushes, in the guise of a sacrificial victim, he proceeded to a 
grove of mulberry -trees and there he prayed, asking whether the calamity was owing to 
any failure in his government or misemployment of officers, or extravagance in 
palaces, or excessive devotion to beauty, or the practice of bribery, or allowance of 
calumniators. He had not done speakiug, when a copious rain fell over several 
thousand // (miles). (Legge, Shooking, p. 190, note; cf. Faber*s Chinese Review of 
the Classics, II, (on Heaven), chapter 8, p. 55). 

Are not these two great ideas of the educating value of suffering and the prayerful, 
self-sacrificing intercession of the leader in behalf of the people, taken as they are from 
genuine Confucian standard books, a spark of that logos spermatikos, which Justin 
Martyr rightly believed to have been efficacious amongst all nations, and is it not 
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through these two ideas made comparatively easy for the true Confucianist to gain a 
proper understanding of the deeper meaning of Christ's prayerful and self-sacrificing 
intercession for all men ? But aside from this, the plain fact, as stated above, that 
Confucius proclaimed virtue to be more valuable than life, that he confessed his own 
imperfections, that he longed to see the actual realisation of the perfectly virtuous life 
in this race of ours and that he put forth the true ideal of the perfect ruler, the 
spiritual Messiah-king, who would attract all under Heaven not by force, but by his 
virtue alone, — these facts are sufficient to claim for him also the honour of having 
been amongst his nation a prophet and a forerunner of that Greater One, through 
whom it pleased God to manifest Himself more fully to the world, who had the spirit 
of God without measure and in whom all the fulness of the Godhead dwelt. 

Jesus Christ did not come to destroy, but to fulfil. Christianity, therefore, 
gladly acknowledges and preserves all the good which Confucianism really contains 
But if on some points Christianity has obtained more light, why should not 
Confucianism open itself to such new and higher truths as are revealed in Jesus? 
There is progress in the moral and religious education of the race ; there are different 
steps of development. The higher forms of evolution are not necessarily enemies of 
the lower forms and these latter should gladly welcome their own development into 
the higher ones. " The superior man in the world does not set his mind either for 
anything or against anything ; what is right, he will follow " (Anal. IV, lo). 

When Christ, after his exaltation into Heaven, surveyed the religious and moral 

development of all the nations of the earth, did not his eyes rest with special interest 

and pleasure on the extraordinary man, who towers high above most other 

pre-Christian teachers, as the Himalaya over the other mountain ranges of Asia, or 

the Fuji over the lower hills of Japan ; on Confucius, the great moral leader of all the 

thousands of millions of human souls in Eastern Asia ? And, recognizing the burning 

longing of Confucius for righteousness and perfection, did he not also about him 

pronounce in his heart the judgement : he is not far from the kingdom of God? On 

the other hand, if Confucius would come to life again to-day and hear the important 

news and the glad tidings of the self-manifestation of the Eternal God through the 

personal life of Jesus Christ, would he not with an eager heart and receptive mind 

welcome Christ as the fulfilment of all his yearning expectations and lofty ideals, and 

would he not recognize the manifold blessings, which are sure to flow out from Christ 

also upon his beloved, upon the whole Mongolian race ? Would he not see, that the 

actual manifestation of the love of God, through Christ, in this world of ouis, is able 

to give his own followers new moral strength, a new motive-power and energy, to really 

carry out the best of his own (i.e., Confucius') ideals? Would he not see, that this love 

of God will purify the heart, comfort the soul, deliver the intellect from superstition, 

develop all the faculties of man, solve the darkest problems of life, change tribulations 

into blessings, and overcome the fear of death ; that this love will make its true followers 

honest, self-denying, patriotic, and loyal; that it will uplift women and children. 
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enoble the family life, renovate society, reform the nations, and thus bring peace and 
goodwill to all men ? Yes, certainly, Confucius himself would not hesitate to welcome 
Christ as friend and ally in the great struggle against suffering and sin, against the evils 
of nature and society ; yea, even more, he would, moved by the recognition of his own 
shortcomings, point his disciples, as John the Baptist did, to Christ, the Lamb of God, 
the Saviour from sin! And Christ, the just, the kindhearted, the compassionate, 
would certainly not withhold from Confucius his acknowledgment and praise of the 
merits of Confucius about the moral education and preparation of one-fourth of the 
human race. If then Christ and Confucius are not enemies, but friends, cannot their 
true disciples also become friends? This would be of the greatest benefit, not only for 
the Far E?ist, but for the whole human race. May all who read this help together to 
accomplish it! True Christianity fulfils all the highest and best ideals of Confucianism 
in reality and practice. Why then should not the true Confucianists, with one mighty 
determined rush forward, all become Christians, and thus co-operate in uniting our 
whole human race as one great family, worshipping the only true God in heaven as 
their father, and loving and helping each other on earth as brethren ? 
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^ Srip la 'Wit ^m%t\m '^mt. 

By John Green. 

*HAT comparatively close to Shanghai one of the most wonderful natural 
wonders of the world occurs monthly, namely, the so-called "Hangchow 
Bore," has been known to numerous residents for many years. Indeed, 
it was carefully and scientilically described by Captain Moore, R, N., in 
the XXin Volume of the Transactions of the China Branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society many years ago. This Bore forms at the entrance of the funnel-shaped 
Hangchow Bay, only a few miles south of the moulh of the Yangtze, and rushes up 
the Tsientang River, the principal affluent debouching therein, being particularly 
turbulent during spring tides, and reaching its maximum of intensity twice yearly 
during the equinoctial periods, namely, April and October. Tradition names Ihe third 
tide after full and new moon as the largest, and of these two periods, that of full moon 
possesses the advantage of allowing Ihe sightseer to witness ihe night Bore under fairly 
favourable conditions. It is best seen at Haining. 

Until within the last few years but few foreign residents have taken the trouble to 
go the short distance necessary to view it. But, thanks to the praises of a few 
enthusiasts who have seen and admired, aided perhaps by the regular means of 
transport supplied by the steam-launch "trains" running regularly to Hangchow, by 
means of which the time necessary to go and come has been greatly lessened, the Bore 
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is becoming better known and receiving more attention. It is now possible, with the 
assislance of this launch service, to leave on Friday night, see the Saturday night and 
Sunday afternoon Bore, and be back in Shanghai on Monday morning. The trip to 
Haining, via Samen, on the Grand Canal, takes 24 hours, the journey from the last 
named place, by yuJoio, being very pleasant, through well wooded canals. During 
October, 1902, a party with a private launch made the round trip in sixty hours. 
They had about fifteen hours at Haining, sufficient for both day and nighi Bores, and 
five hours for shooting at Kashing on the return trip. But this at present stands as a 
record. 

The writer, however, when intent on seeing the Bore early in October, was not 
pressed for time, and took three days to reach the Pagoda at Haining, the point from 
which the rush is most frequently witnessed by foreigners. The pleasures of house- 
boating in this f)art of China have often been described in glowing terms, yet to most 

of those who 
I have exper- 
j ienced their 
delight they 
never pall. 
The boat pass- 
ed leisurely up 
the Whangpoo 
River, propell- 
ed mostly by 
the yulew, or 
stem oar, being 
tied up to the 

CHAIN PUMP FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES. secluded.quiet 

spot every 
evening. This permitted of the fullest enjoyment of the many scenes which enliven 
the river and canal banks throughout the Delta of the Yangtze. On either bank 

are to be seen the familiar chain-pump, the main reliance of the farmer for irrigation 
on the flat lands, some driven by the patient cow or buffalo, blindfolded, trudging 
round a never-ending circle to the accompaniment of the creaking wheel, while others 
are given the necessary impulse by men, women or children, climbing the spindles 
arranged about the driving shaft, bringing to mind irresistibly the treadmills which so 
long proved the terror of the Occidental wrong doer: at other places were seen the 
smallest of sampans, or even what appeared to be plain tubs, each supporting one 
person, patiently examining the roots of a water plant evidently carefully cultivated on 
the waters of the river margins, and gathering therefrom the familiar buffalo-horn 
nuts (water caltrops) growing there, returning the desp)iled plant to its element to 
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continue its task. Alternating with the pumps were the huge stand dipnets, resting 
for the most time on the bed of the river, which, judging by the results obtained when 
foreign boats pass, must give but a poor return to the fisherman. The grating sound 
as the boat passed over the loose central portion of the reed and bamboo fish traps or 
weirs so frequently extending completely across the streams, with always apparently 
unoccupied reception or storage compartments at the comer, was a common occurrence. 
Occasionally a small boat, or a pair perhaps, with gunwales crowded with berumpled 
and miserable looking black fishing cormorants, was passed, on the way to likely fishing 
stations where the birds were to catch their prey for their owners. Boats of all 
descriptions, from the foot-boats, canning mails or valuable parcels, through various 
sized freight carriers, loaded with the most hetert^eneous cargo, and the numerous so 
called "river-gunboats," usually tied up in a shady spot near a village, to the immense 
mandarin living 
or family boats, 
were constantly 
passing or met 
with. The 
various villages 
and towns 
along the banks, 
though often 
p resenting 
romantic pic- 
tures while still 
in the distance, 
rarely proved 
p repossess- 
ing to the 

passer-by, the irrigation water wheel. 

dirt and 

squalor inseparable from Chinese rural occupation appearing to become vastly 
accentuated wherever a stream passes close to native habitationB. 

Just before reaching [Cashing, the first pagoda after passing I^xiongwha was seen, 
this being the fine example of the square variety which stands on the western bank of 
the river about a mile north of the city walls. However, this shows many signs of 
neglect, age and decay, while whatever value it may have as a place of worship does 
not appear to warrant a special priest or josshouse. 

The city of Kashing was not entered, the water highway following the outer moat, 
a fine large canal skirting the walls all around. This, judging by the great numbers of 
boats met with, is seemingly a great route for traffic. Close to the south-east corner 
of the city walls, in a lake<like expanse of water which here joins the canal or moat, is 
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a beautiful and romantic looking collection of temples, surrounded by a massive stone 
wall, and completely shaded by huge trees rising from the courtyards. 'With its glazed 
or papered windows, and quiet walks along the walls, whereon were sauntering 
numerous shaven priests, this place has the appearance of being prosperous and well 
cared for, though as a place of residence the mosquitoes and malaria must detract 
from its comfort. 

About two miles-from the main south of Koshing city was passed another fine 
pagoda, also, however, showing signs of age and neglect in many places. This was an 
octagonal structure its base serving as the back wall for a fairly prosperous temple, the 
bonze in which looked fat and sleek. But the vast amount of broken bricks and 
tiles, and the numerous slabs and pillars of dressed stone and the peculiar foundation 

stones of 
temples bear 
witness that 
at some not 
far distant 



glory 



Hashing on- 
ward to Hai- 



FISHING NET ACROSS A CRKF.K. 



Whang poo 

andtheGrand 



deserted, the route laying through a succession of smaller canals. The banks soon 
l>ecame higher, and the water was overhung in places by clumps of large, heavily 
foli^ed trees, while the creeks were frequently crossed by one or three-arched bridges. 
These arches, common in bridge work all over China, with more than a half circle 
of opening, and no prominent keystone, are in many cases fine examples of the 
stonemason's art and skill. With regular and solid granite approaches on either side, 
and having usually either a simple open resthouse, washed red on the outside, or a 
small group of farm houses, about which are usually a few large trees, at one end, 
these often make very pretty pictures, especially on a bright day when every outline is 
reflected from the water, and the distance is sufficient to eliminate the inevitable dirt 
inseparable from Chinese life. At the junction of two canals further along on this 
route, near Haze, stands an old, deserted and forlorn looking stone block-house, 
evidently pre-daiing the Taiping troubles. Bleak and bare, with no signs of human 
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lift; in its immediate vicinity, and not even cultivation about its base, this stands as a 
tilting monument of troublous times in the neighbourhood. These no longer existing, 
the generations which knew not its protecting value have passed it by and it is no 
longer the subject of care and attention. 

On Thursday afternoon, the 2nd of October, Haining itself was reached. 
Passing around the walls on two sides, by way of the inevitable moat, the end of the 
journey was reached in the cul de sac with which the canal abruptly terminates, just 
under a most picturesque comer gateway in the city walls. The city side of this canal 
end is finished with a fine example of modern Chinese enterprise, in the form of a 
massive granite bunding, having a walk, or landing, on the lower level, conveniently 
above the water in the canal, connecting by granite steps, having an easy gradient, 
with the top of the bunding, which wa.s completed so as to form an excellent roadway. 
Tied up to this bunding were dozens of cargo boats of all descriptions, which were 
being filled with goods brought from the sea frontage and the city godowns. Judging 
by the 
continu- 
ous St reams 
of coolies, 
laden with 
merchan- 
dise of the 
most var}'- 
ing descrip- 
tions, this 
city must 
be, in its 
way, a very 
great distri- 
buting 
centre for 
the sur- 

country, po.st uoats. 

goods from 

the seaports arriving by the sea-going junks tied up to the sea wall, and these in turn 

taking away the produce of the feeding districts to more distant markets than could be 

reached by means of the canals. 

Lea\-ing the houseboat, this fine bund was ascended, and by a short walk, passing 
the above mentioned city walls, and proceeding through a suburb, the main street of 
which was very broad for a Chinese road, and paved with broad granite blocks, the . 
seawall and Pagoda erected on the river bank were reached. This seawall, at that 
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point, is indeed a shining example of the better class of Chinese engineering. It is a 
massive bunding, faced and coped with solid granite slabs, which are (or rather have 
originally been, as most of the clamps have been stolen for their iron) clamped 
together with heavy iron clamps eminently fitted for their purpose by their shape, viz., 
double wedges joined at their points. The top of this bunding stands about thirty 
feet above low water level, and is completed by a broad earth roadway some forty or 
fifty feet wide, back of which again rises an earthen enbankment some ten feet high 

above the roadway and 
twenty feet thick, which 
completes the barrier to 
the encroachment of the 
boisterous tides. At about 
one-third the distance 
between low water level 
and the roadway topping 
the bunding, a sea-foot, 
composed of piles close 
together, driven deeply 
into the river bed, extends 
out in front of the stone 
facing some fifteen feet. 
One Hse of this sea-foot is 
MANDARIN HOUSE BOAT IN FRONT OK A evidently to break the 

LlKlN STATION. first violence of the incom- 

ing Bore and prevent the 
underminii^ of the foundations of the main bund, which would otherwise be unable 
to stand securely: another use of the sea-foot was illustrated by two junks which were 
resting, high and dry, moored Eo the sea-wall, on it. They were sufficiently far above 
the first rush of the Bore to be out of danger, while the rising tide following that 
menace to mariners would safely float them off info their natural element. This runs 
above and below the Pagoda for some distance. About a mile below the Pagoda is 
seen another devise of the engineer to balk the "serpent's head," as the Bore is 
locally designated. This consists of a sudden rounded curve in the line of the sea- 
wall, resulting in a sort of harbour being formed, in which, in case of extreme necessity, 
the unlucky mariner may find refuge. In addition, this projection, built just where an 
unusually heavy current strikes the bank, deflects it, and renders unnecessary the 
building of specially strong bunding and protecting wings for some little distance up. 
The sea-wall, certainly a piece of engineering work reflecting the highest credit 
upon the skill of its builders at Haining, extends up the Tsienlaug River miles above 
Hangchow, thirty miles away, while a continuation of it, moie or less (considerably 
less, in fact), is to be seen by the enterprising resident of Shanghai just outside 
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of Woosung, on the banks of the Yangtze. Foreigners who have followed this 
embanltment report that with the exception of a few recent breaks, which the modern 
officials have been too apathetic to repair, this extends right along the coast of Haining 
and beyond, a distance of considerably over two hundred miles. It may be interesting 
to note at this point that the name of the principal river forming the head of the 
Hangchow Bay, up which the Bore spends itself, viz., the Tsientang, means the " Dyke 
of Tsien," though doubt is left by modern historians whether the river took its name 
from the House of Tsien, which ruled the district about the time of the Cnisades, or 
that princely family derived its name from the river. 

mention has been 

of these edifices. 

Is in a good state of 

devout Buddhist 

shui as a protection 

from the ravages of 

i "serpent." It 

e most prominent 

portion of the 

river bank. Some 

equally , zealous 

devotee, endowed 

with unusually 

utilitarian ideas 

on the subject of 

fen^^skui, has 

erected a spacious 

square pavilion 

just below the 

Pagoda, on the 

SQUARE PAGODA NORTH OF KAHSENG. embankment at 

the rear of the 
roadway, and this to-day, as it has since its first existence, provides the best vantage- 
ground from which to view the approach and passage of Haining's chief wonder. 

On arrival on the sea-wall on the afternoon of the 2nd October it was learned 
that the noon Bore had passed shortly after 1 1 o'clock, and that it had been a big one, as 
expected. It was accordingly due the following day about 1 o'clock, the night Bore, 
owing to its being the dark quarter of the moon, being a negligable quantity. 
Accordingly, the next day, the 3rd October, the parly repaired to the P^oda about 
noon, prepared to fully enjoy the phenomenon to witness which the journey had been 
undertaken. At that hour, the Bund, which during the previous afternoon and early 
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morning hours had been piled up with cargo landed from numerous junks moored to 
the Bund, which hundreds of coolies were rapidly carrying into g<xiowns in the 
neighbourhood, was nearly deserted, clear and 
a,ll number of 
of the merchant 
the Bore, while 
I gentry, having 
students, were 
Bund, leisurely 
I sundry stone 
T\Xh the arrival 
'ilion there was 
r of the quarter, 
lie halt and the 
ctful and caused 

oflhe surround- 
long white' line 
on the horizon 
D.m. This then 
IS, one on the 
he other on the 
south side, 
divided, so far 
as could be 
seen, by a 
rather large 
island in the 
middle of the 
Bay in the 
distance. 
Ten minutes 
after the first 
sighting of 
this while line 
a distant 
murmur be- 
ocTAGONAi, PAGODA SOUTH OF KAHsiNci. camcaudible, 

the line of 
white meantime becoming much more distinct. As they advanced up the Bay the two 
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lines of breakers became much more visible, and also rapidly closed up, so that 
shortly a single line of white extended right across the Ray, being at first lost in the 
south in the distance. With rapidly increasing roar, and steady progress, the line 
advanced. For several minutes before it reached the Pagoda the immensity of 
the phenomenon was easily seen. 'I'here was a wall of water, fully eight or nine 
feet high, extending right across the Bay, a distance of about three miies, advancing at 
the speed of an express train, the ebb-tide, which was still running out rapidly in front 
of the Pagoda, at the speed of probably six or seven miles an hour, fighting every foot 
of advance. The collision resulted in the top portion of the advancing wall of water 
being pushed over the lower portion bodily, a constant increasing line of huge 
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breakers, with no intermission, being the result. The Bore passed the Pagoda at 12.51, 
or just half an hour after it was sighted. The roar was then terrific, the nearest 
appioach to its equal being the roar of hundreds of machines, such as those in a 
cotton mill, working at full speed, infinitely magnified: or another possible idea might 
be obtained if one could imagine heavy breakers on a rocky coast, without intercession 
or interval. The sound is unique, and has to be heard to be properly appreciated. 
For a couple of hundred yards bfck of the advancing wall the rushing water wa-s 
churned into foam by the turmoil, while the contest going on in the river-bed was 
undeniably testified to by the large quantities of mud which were seen to be 
intermingled with the now surging waters. 

The moment of passage afforded the best opportunity of judging Nature's daih' 
task in effecting the ebb and flow in that region. This line of turbulent waters, so 
violent when seen near at hand, could be observed extending right across the mouth 
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of the great estuary, with a deep, graceful curve in the centre of the current, the great 

mass sweeping irresistibly onward, continually meeting, opposing and overcoming the 

truculent ebb-tide, unwilling to the last moment to admit defeat. Truly, the local 

name, the "Serpents' Head," is not an inapt designation for this conflict which daily 

Ukes place in this broad waterway. And a serpent with a head of such magnitude 

may well have excited the awe which, according to Chinese ideas, envelo[>es all 

connected with this great Bore. And when it is 

tx\ raging to 

the dawn of 

, as well as 

id to stand 

. force, the 

reason for 



easily 
apparent . 
Remains 
of previ- 

typical. URiDGK ovKR INLAND CANAL. bly unsuc- 

cessful, 
embankments may be found at places several miles inland from the present sea-wall, 
while local tradition records many strenuoug efforts to curb the "serpent" which have 
proved ineflectual. History records that as early as the eleventh century of our era 
vast territory had been rescued from the ravages of this rush by the skill of man, 
while the teeming population and abundant crops of the country immediately behind 
the embankment in this district and all along to miles above Hangchow, bear testimony 
. to the success finally attending these human efforts to contest Nature's whims. 

The first actual wa\'e — the Bore proper — was, as has already been said, on this 
occasion eight or nine feet in height. Behind it, however, the now flowing tide 
followed, and five minutes after passage the raging waters were fully fifteen feet higher 
alongside the Bund than they had been before the change, and were still rising. Full 
high tide was registered about an hour after the arrival of the Bore, though the flood 
ran for several hours longer. I.,ate in the afternoon the vantjuished ebb-tide once 
again gained supremacy, to hold its premier position until shortly after i o'clock on 
the following morning, when it was again replaced after a somewhat similar conflict, 
for another [>eriod. Thus the struggle continues, much less at times, but steadily 
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occurring, day by day, month by month, year by year — age, and century. Can belter 
example, of the infinite, and of the puniness of human effort be citied than this titanic 
conflict going on for ages under the influence of the earth's dead satellite? 

During and just after the passage of the Bore a busy scene was being enacted on 
board the two large junks resting so securely and safely on the sea-foot alongside the 
Bund. The Bore passed them harmlessly by, merely drenching them with spray. The 
tide following behind, however, quickly floated them off (his place of security, but with 
a few quick turns of the mooring ropes, the junks were quickly re-moored, and lay 
riding quietly on the racing tide, their natural element. Immediately this occurred 
their loading was hastily completed, and within an hour they were away for a fresh 
destination, where it is to be hoped the conditions were not so utterly strange. 

By compar- 
ing notes with 
another party of 
sightseers, who 
were stationed 
at an estimated 
distance of ten 
miles further 
down the Bay, 
it was learned 
that the Bore 
passed them 
exactly half an 
hour before it 
passed t h e 
Pagoda. This 
would indicate 

that the speed ooiNti with the tiiuc. 

of the advancing 

wall of turbulent waters was about twenty miles an hour on this occa-sion. Thirty 
miles above the Pagoda at Haining, namely, at Hangchow, the passage of the Bore is 
one of the rect^nised sights taken in by the hundreds of pilgrims and visitors who 
annually visit that scene of so many popular stories and traditions. It is still a very 
large wave, and must be felt very many miles further up the Tsientang River. Even 
the figures given here, fifty miles at the least, throughout which the engineers have had 
to be fully prepared for the wild rush, give some slight idea of the skill and study 
which has been expended in controlling this "Serpent's Head." 

The party mentioned above, who viewed the passage of the Bore ten miles below 
the Pagoda, at a place called Kaw Baw, describe the view there as of much greater 
grandeur than at the I'agoda. They were close to the point where two branches of 
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the furious Bore met. Mr, Kahler, one of the party, who has also kindly allowed some 
of his photographs to be reproduced herewith, ihus describes the scene there: — At 
1 1.55 a.m., with Ihe aid of our binoculars, far in the distance we saw the water curling 
in toward us in a thin faint line. Soon after this we first heard it, and ihe roar then 
rapidly increased in volume. Gradually the line came nearer, though it was not a 

high one, but we could 
see it miles away 
runmngalong the curve 
of the land. I-ater on, 
behind this, came a 
mighty wave. T h e 
first line had now 
wheeled and was ad- 
vancing at right angles 
to the shore, while the 
big wave came on 
almost parallel to the 
shore, with increasing 
velocity. This later 
wave gradually curved 
STONE itLOCKHOUSK NEAR HAi.SHi. around, and in a .short 

time the outer edge 
had caught up to the outer edge of the first line. Where this junction was effected a 
mighty commotion occurred, the waves dashing many feet into the air in mid-stream, 
white with the force of compact, and seething all about the point of conflict. During 
this time we had been standing on buttresses fully thirty feet above low water mark. 
When within about an eighth of a mile of us, the inner end of the back line, having 
fully curved around, had caught up to the front line, and the mightiest volume of 
moving water we had ever seen resulted. The advancing wave threatened our position, 
so a hasty retreat was made. As the rush passed, not only did the wave reach our 
previous position, thirty feet above low water level, but a solid mass of water, some 
twenty feet thick and ten feet high, rose over the top of the wave, and was hurled 
across the outer edge of the buttress, so that from low water mark to the top of the 
wave was something like forty feet, perhaps more. The immense upheaval, however, 
quickly subsided, though the flood wave was close on thirty feet high when it passed 
us, though as it advanced it decreased in height. 

Tflese descriptions, inadequate as they are, may serve to give those who have not 
seen this great wonder some slight idea of the marvel. But words cannot possibly 
describe the grandeur of the Hangcliow Bore, which can only be thoroughly under- 
stood by actual sight. Therefore the best advice to those who desire a better 
acquaintance with the occurrence is "go and see it personally." 
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In conclusion a few genera) observations may here be given on the subject of 
" bores," 

It is a wetl-known fact that the tide rises higher on the coasts of the continent 
than the open sea 
which they border. 
Comparative 
measurements on the 
islands of such seas 
and on the fore- 
mentioned coast 
have proved the 
same. 

In the Atlantic 
Ocean, for instance, 
the spring tide on the 
Bermudas rises to 
about 1.3 metres, on 

Si, Helena to 1 the bore passing the haininc Pacioda 

metre, on Ascension 



WALL AT HAINENG WITH JUNK! 
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Island to only 0.3 metre; in the Indian Ocean on the Kergnels to 0.2 metre, 
Mauritius and Reunion i metre: in the Pacific Ocean on the Fijis about 2 metres, on 
Honolulu 0.6 metre, and on the Tahaiti Islands even only about 0.3 metre. On the 
other hand, the spring tides on the German coast along the Baltic Sea and bordering 
the British Isles attain an approximate height of three to six metres, and at certain 

points on the British 
ench 
:tres. 
milar 
3ably 
thout 
sfor- 
1, as 
ingly 



ent 

neigi,L-^u,,i,fi ..u«.z, «„u o, „,c 

mouth of the St. I^urence River, ciTARniNC ruttrkss forminc. pf.ace 

it rises to only about 2.7 metres. Of rekluik, hainino. 

The bore in an extended hay 
or in a river is part of the tidal wave of the sea and appears at their mouths at 
regular periods. It depends on the formation of the river and the depth and shape 
of the bay before the latter whether the sea wave can enter with the same swiftness 
as it possessed in the open sea, or whether immediately on its entrance into the 
funnel-shaped bay it loses its force in consequence of obstacles encountered in its 
l>assage. 

In shallow water the base of the bore is more delayed in its inflow than 
the crest of the same, which moves more swiftly, thus making the front wall of the 
wave much steeper. Therefore it can so happen that when a strong tide encounters 
a considerable descent of the stream or a very shallow depth of water, the base of 
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the wave would be so where the Hangchow Bay, 
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HAINING I'ACIODA WITH ADJOIMNG PAVILION. 

Some fifteen j'cars ago the bore was freciuently to be seen in the Emo River and 
even now, despite an increased depth of the water, it has not entirely c 
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THE accompanying picture shows a man leading a small herd of goats, a 
sight which may be seen at any time in the streets of Shanghai and almost 
every other place in China. "Billy" is much appreciated in this country. 
It will be perceived that the man has a string mad^ fast to the horns of 
one of his charges, whilst the others are all loosely tethered together, 
with a second man walking behind with a bamboo in his hand, with which he keeps 
the herd in order. I^te in the evening or early in the morning dozens of such groups 
may be met with in our streets, the droves being sometimes made up of as many as 
from fifty to a hundred animals. They are landed from boats which bring them down 
the creeks into the Settlement, or led in, in the way shown in the picture, from the 
country. Goat mutton is a favourite article of diet among the poor Chinese and the 
more indigent of the Indian residents of Shanghai. The latter are also extremely fond 
of goats' milk, which the Chinese reject. As a rule each Sikh watchman or policeman 
in the Settlement is the proud possessor of one or two ol these valuable animals. 
Goats, as a rule, can be purchased for from seventy-five cents to one or two dollars 
each, according to size and weight. I once heard an amusing tale of the theft of a 
goat from a countryman in the Rue du Consulat, French Concession. Hodge came 
shambling down the street one morning, leading a fine goal behind him with a string. 
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Two expert thieves perceived him and marked him down at once as easy prey. After 
a hurried conversation they sided up to the goat, and whilst the countryman was 
gaping at the wonders of the city, one of the rascals took hold of the string and pulled 
it gently, while the other cut it with a sharp knife close to the horns of the goat and 
rushed off into an alleyway with the animal a prisoner. As soon as thief and goat were 
out of sight the first man let go the string and made off, and the countryman, no longer 
feeling the pulling, as he thought of the goat, turned round and perceived that his 
property was missing. He could get no satisfactory reply to his anxious enquiries 
from the spectators, who only laughed at his misfortune and walked on; and concluding 
that the devil, and the devil alone, knew anything about the matter, he sorrowfully 
wended his way back to his natfve village to explain the business to his wife as best he 
could. 




The Buddhist God of Ourga. 



A Divinity of flesh and blood is not often met with in these days. M. Marie 
Valli, however, who has recently travelled in Mongolia, gives in the Numw Anfologta, 
Rome, the subjoined brief account of his meeting with one. 

" The incident happened at Ourga," says M. Valli, " a town where the pagodas 
and convents have multiplied to a remarkable degree since nearly 10,000 of the 30,000 
inhabitants belong to the regular clergy of Mongolian Buddhism. The cathedral of 
the pagodas of Ourga is the temple of Maidari, the god which the Mongolians venerate 
the most, although he has not yet been born. The coming Maidari will be the fifth 
Buddha, the world being governed at present by the fourth, who is no other than the 
Sakyamuni of the Hindoos. While awaiting the coming of Maidari the fourth Buddha 
perpetually reincarnates himself in a succession of persons who are the Grand I^amas of 
Ourga — rivals of the Grand Lamas of Thibet. The present Grand Lama calls himself 
Koutouktou. He is a young man, a descendant of one of the most ancient princely 
families of the country ; he possesses immense forests and fields, numbers of villages, 
and innumerable flocks. 

"Koutouktou from time to time goes and sits on the alter of his great pagoda in 
the sacramental posture of the Buddhas and with a true papal mitre as a hat. The 
crowd comes and prostrates itself, cries out its supplications and makes the prayer 
wheels hum like wind mills, but during the time that he is adored the god must not 
move a finger not even an eyelid, and above all he must not sneeze." 
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By Helena von Poseck, 

Autkof <?/""Thekla's Decision," "Adrift in Naples," "On Board a Chinese Houseboat." 




ESTERNERS in general are not wont to give much credit to John 
Chinaman for the faculty of humour. They are apt to imagine him 
a stolid, dry-as-dust sort of individual into whose wooden cranium no 
gleam of fun can ever penetrate. But those who have lived and 
conversed with him on somewhat intimate terms know better: they 
know that a keen sense of the ridiculous and a thorough enjoyment of a joke enter 
largely into his composition, grave and stolid though he may appear to outsiders. 

A few of the humorous tales current among the Chinese may serve to illustrate 
this somewhat unappreciated feature in their character. 

Once upon a time two friends started wine-making in partnership. " How shall 
we arrange matters ? " asked Friend Number One at the outset. " Oh ! " said 
Friend Number Two, "you can provide the rice*, and I will provide the water." 
" That won't do," said Number One, to whom these terms appeared, to say the least 
of it, somewhat one-sided. " That will be all right," replied the other, " When the 
\\dne is made, you can give back the water to me, and I will give you back your rice." 

Many a sly hit at avarice and stinginess is embodied by the Chinese in a merry 
tale, as witness the two following. 

a Compromfde* 

A RICH man once said to an individual remarkable for his covetousness : " If 
you wnll let me kill you, I will give you a thousand taels." The proposal was a ver)' 
perplexing one ; the offer of such a large sum of money was well-nigh irresistible, but, 
on the other hand, of what use would it be to a dead man ? After a few moments' 
cogitation, our friend hit upon a capital via media. " Let it be this way," he said, 
"//a^kill me, and give me five hundred taels." 



* The ** wine" referred to is a spirit distilled from grain. 
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Ube WoaarMg *ou0ebol&cr, 

A CERTAIN man was so mean that he never by any chance entertained visitors. 
One day his servant took a number of basins and plates to the riverside to wash them. 
" Has your master invited guests to his house to-day?" asked the neighbours, on 
seeing such an unwonted display of crockery. But the servant made answer, " You 
need not think that my master will invite any guests till Doomsday*." The master 
happened to overhear this speech, and on his servant's return, reproved him, saying : 
" Why did you tell them on what day I was going to invite guests ? " 

Ube 'basts ^nn anD tbe Slow Aan* 

Two men were sitting together by a stove, one of whom was remarkable for the 
excitability of his disposition, the other for his extreme slowness. By-and-by 
the slow man perceived that the clothes of the other, having come in contact with 
the fire, were smouldering. Accordingly, after a due amount of hesitation, he 
addressed him thus. "1 have a word to say to you, but, if I say it, I am afraid of 
exciting you ; yet, if I don't say it, I am afraid it will be to your disadvantage ; will it be 
best for me to say it, or not to say it?" "What is it?" asked the other, sharply, in reply 
to this preamble. "I have seen your clothes burning for a long time," placidly replied 
the slow man. Up jumped the hasty man in a great hurry. "Why didn't you tell me 
before?" he said angrily. "People say you are hasty," remarked the quiet man; 
"indeed, they are not wrong." 

If we may judge by the tone of the two stories which I will next transcribe, 
silversmiths bear a poor character for honesty, while tailors do not come far behind. 

a 000b Mas out ot tbe Bifficults. 

A FATHER once consulted a "suan-mingtih," or fortune-teller, about the destiny of 
his little son. "Will he live to grow up?" he anxiously asked. "Your son will grow 
up," replied the fortune-teller, "but his destiny is to be a thief." The father was in no 
wise disconcerted. "All I want is for him to grow up," he said, "then I will apprentice 
him to a silversmith." "Why will you do that?" asked the astonished fortune-teller 
"What day is there," was the reply, "on which a silversmith does not steal a little of 
his customers' silver?" 

Ube Ubree Sons^'ln^Xaw. 

Onck upon a time there was a man who had three sons-in-law. The eldest 
daughter's husband was a silversmith, and the husband of the second a tailor, but the 
husband of the youngest wasted all his time in amusements. His father-in-law at last 
grew angry, and reproved him. "Look at my eldest son-in-law," he said. "He earns 
money, and supports his family. Whenever he wants to keep back a few *ch'ien't of 



* Literally, **till the last day." 
fThe tenth part of an ounce. 
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silver he can do so. Then my second son-in-law, being a tailor, can easily appropriate 
a few feet of his customers' cloth, if he wishes. You alone have nothing to do." 
The "ne'er-do-weel" had his answer ready. "I will go out to-morrow," he replied, 
and buy some keys." "What will you buy keys for?" "I will take the keys to rich 
men's houses, and open their doors, and then, if I want to take a few thousands of 
silver, I can. I don't think much of your few *ch'ien' of silver and few feet of 
cloth, /can get several thousands of silver." "If you do such a thing you will be a 
thief," the father made reply in a tone of virtuous indignation. "Aren't they thieves 
then.^" a.sked the son-in-law. 

But if tradesmen do not escape the lash of John Chinaman's sarcasm, he also has 
a few sharp blows for the incompetence of professional men. 

Hnotber IDersion of "*lc Sutor Xttltra Crept&am/' 

A SOLDIER was once wounded by an arrow. When the battle was over, and he had 
returned to the camp, he sent for a surgeon. The surgeon "came, saw, and 
conquered." "Not difficult! not difficult I " he confidently exclaimed, as soon as he 
beheld the wound, in which the arrow was still fixed, and producing a large pair of 
scissors he cut off the shaft, leaving the head firmly imbedded in the flesh. Then he 
demanded his fee. But, strange to say, his patient was not satisfied with this masterly 
operation. "That outside part is of no consequence," he remonstrated; "the important 
thing is for you to heal the inside.^^ "I am a *7£W-k'o' — an outside-doctor," (or surgeon) 
— was the reply; "so I heal outside matters, and nothing else. You must call in a V/'-k'o' 
— an inside-doctor (or physician) — for the rest. How can you expect me to attend to 
internal ailments?" Our friend, the surgeon, could certainly not be accused of being 
a "Jack-of-all-trades;" whether the latter half of the proverb might not be applied to 
him is a matter of opinion. 

Ube innappreciatet) fearpist 

Therk was once a professional harpist who prided himself considerably upon 
his musical skill but who, unfortunately, could not get other people to regard it in the 
same light. On one occasion, finding a table standing in the street, he leaned his 
harp upon it, and began to play, in the hope of attracting an audience, and pocketing 
certain tangible proofs of their appreciation. A group of people soon collected around 
him, but, alas I a very short space of time sufficed to disperse them. One man, how- 
ever, remained; the gratified musician played on and on for his benefit, and at length 
gave utterance to his feelings on this wise. "Many people don't appreciate my music, 
but I am glad to see that there is one man who values it." Oh, the cruelty of that 
man's reply ! "I'm waiting for the table," he said, "because it is mine ; if it had not 
been for that, I would have gone long ago." 
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Ube £dsentialB of a Good portrait 

An old gentleman once went to an artist to have his portrait painted. A wary- 
old gentleman he seems to have been, after the genuine Chinese pattern, for he 
stipulated beforehand that he would only pay for the portrait if it resembled him. 
"All right," said the painter, "if it is not like you, I don't want any money," 

When the finishing touches had been put to the picture the artist called in a 
passer-by, and asked him whether he thought it like the original. The man looked 
at the old gentleman, looked at the portrait, and then pronounced his verdict. "The 
clothes are like his," he said. A second passer-by was appealed to. "The cap and shoes 
are like," he .said, gravely. Some people are never satisfied, and this old gentleman 
seems to have been one of them. "The clothes, hat and shoes don't matter so much," 
he said. "Is the rest of it like me?" The two referees replied unhesitatingly, "The 
rest isn't a scrap like you." The sequel is involved in mystery, but we are left to 
surmise that the unfortunate artist had his labour for nothing. 

Our next tale would seem to show that the Chinese schoolboy can take up his 
master sharply enough upon occasion, though, as a rule, he does not require as much 
keeping in order as his livelier and more independent Western contemporary. 

a Scboolbos*0 IRepartee. 

Once upon a time there was a schoolmaster who often went to sleep during 
school-hours. In view of the example set them, it is not to be wondered at that his 
scholars sometimes did the same for, as the Chinese proverb says, "If the upper beams 
are not straight, the lower beams will be crooked." But if this "upper beam" awoke from 
his sweet slumbers to find any of the "lower beams" sleeping, he, of course, reproved 
them and would, by no means, countenance such an unseemly proceeding. On one 
occasion a youngster was bold enough to ask, "If you won't let us sleep, sir, why do 
you sleep yourself?" "When /sleep," pompously replied the pedagogue, "I dream 
that I go to visit Tso Kong" (Tso Kong was a sage, about whom Confucius is said to 
have often dreamed). The next day the same boy fell asleep again. The master 
awoke him with a blow, asking sternly, "Why do you go to sleep?" "I, too, have 
been to visit Tso Kong," was the ready reply. "You say you have seen Tso Kong," 
said the schoolmaster, hoping to put an extinguisher on the irrepressible youth ; 
"What was he like?" But the pupil's crushing answer was, "Tso Kong said, */ 
have not seen your master, ^^^ 

As is generally known, the Chinese possess splendid memories, memory being 
the one great faculty cultivated by their system of education almost to the exclusion 
of the reasoning powers. But there are exceptions to every rule ; a forgetful man may 
be found even in China, and that his mistakes and misfortunes afford great 
amusement to his compatriots will be seen from the following story, which I present in 
a somewhat abridged form. 
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H XEreacberotts /Dcinori?. 

A MAN who had a very poor memory took an axe and went to a wood 
to cut down bamboos. On reaching the wood he suddenly felt very unwell, 
and threw down his axe. By-and-by the attack passed off, and he prepared for 
his work, but was pulled up by a distressing thought. "There now!" he 
said to himself, " 1 came to chop down trees, and forgot to bring an axe 
with me." What was to be done? At this moment he happened to look down, and 
discovered an axe lying on the ground at his feet, but failed to remember that it was 
his own. " This truly is heaven fulfilling man's wishes ! " he delightedly exclaimed, 
as he picked it up. He then cut down as many bamboos as he wanted and carried 
them, together with the treasured axe, in the direction of home. Presently he came 
to some cottages, but by this time he had forgotten which was his own. A woman 
was standing at the door of one of them, and when she saw him staring stupidly 
around him she began to rate him in no measured terms on the subject of his bad 
memor}'. The poor man was utterly dumb-foundered. " It seems to me, ma'am, 
that I know your face," he said^ deprecatingly, " but I have not offended you ; why, 
then, do you abuse me like this?" The worthy dame was his own wife, but he had 
forgotten what she looked like. 

fets Aadter'5 3Bone9* 

There was once a youth, who was greatly addicted to the plea^res of the 
table. He was so greedy that he always ate up all the meat that was set before him, 
leaving nothing for his servant but the bones. One day the servant said to him : 
" I hope that you, sir, will live to be a hundred years old, and I a year longer than you." 
" Why do you wish that?" demanded the young ma.ster. "Because, if 1 die after 
you, master, I can gather up your bones." 

H Orateful (3uedt 

A WEAi.THY old man of charitable disposition, on looking out of his door one 
winter's evening, saw a poor wretch standing shivering in the snow. Filled with pity 
for his destitute condition, he called him in, fed and clothed him, and put him up 
for the night. The next two days it still snowed hard, so he gave the poor man 
shelter and food till the weather cleared on the third morning. When about to 
leave, the guest said to his benefactor, " Please lend me your kitchen chopper." It 
was handed to him, though doubtless not without surprise at the strangeness of the 
request. But he soon explained himself. " I have troubled you for three days," he 
said, "and I have no means of repaying you but by killing myself." "That must 
not be I that must not be I " his host exclaimed in horror. "If you die, I shall 
have to spend at least twelve taels in burying you. And then suppose people 
should take it into their heads to say that I had killed you, I should be 
taken before the magistrate, and have to spend no end of money," This was 
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exactly the point to which the poor man had wished to bring him. " I don't want you 
to spend a lot of money," he said. " Only give me the twelve taels that my funeral 
would cost you if I died in your house, and that will do." The good old man 
grew very angry, and the dispute was threatening to become serious, when some 
neighbours, hearing loud voices, came upon the scene with the object of mediating, 
according to the usual custom in the Celestial Empire, w^here everything, from a 
wedding to a quarrel, requires a go-between. The neighbours proposed a 
compromise, and advised the rich man to give the poor man six taels instead of 
twelve. He found there was nothing for it but to submit, and handed over the six 
taels, but could not refrain from giving a parting thrust to his ungrateful guest 
together with the money. " You man without a conscience I " he cried — " to treat 
me like this after the way in which I have treated you ! " " You say I have no 
conscience," returned the other, mortified at the reduction by six taels of the sum he 
had hoped to pocket, " / say you have no conscience. I have slept three nights in 
your house, and you charge me two taels a night for the accommodation." 

Note. — The Western reader will probably think that the rich old man of our 
story was extremely foolish to be so terrified by a threat which would obviously never 
be carried out. But it is a common thing for a Chinese to commit suicide in the 
house of a person who has offended him, in order to spite him by making him 
pay the funeral expenses and, perhaps, also a fine for having been the cause of the 
suicide. 
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^'ANG LAORENKIA was 

eighty years of age when his 
photograph was taken a few 
months ago. He is a native 
of K'aifengfu, the Capital of 
the Province of Honan, Central China, 
Although unknown to fame, it is 
worthy to be put on record that this 
notable Son of Han enjoys the 
distinction of being the envied owner 
of what are, probably, the longest finger 
nails possessed by any of the teeming 
multitudes of the Celestial Empire. It 
is by no means unusual to meet in China 
with literary men whose finger nails are 
several inches in length, but this old 
gentleman rejoices in the possession of 
two which are 3 feet 3 inches long, as 
verified by actual measurement. His 
little finger nail is just I foot long. The 
old gentleman's better half has also 
nails of quite respectable length, they 
being about 18 inches long. 

Chinese ladies devote a great 
deal of time and attention to the care 
and beautifying of their finger nails, 
which are protected from injury by 
elaborately executed gold and silver 
sheaths. The eldest sister of I'rince 
Mu, 4th Order {Mu I'ei-tze), a Manchu 
lady, has what one might call, from a 
Chinese point of view, respectably long 
finger nails. They are several inches in 
length. There are, however, few of the 
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fair sex in China ivith nails as long as thiise of T'ang Laorenkia's wife. This is well, 
as one shudders to think what might happen in the event of a serious domestic 
difference between a couple armed with such formidable weapons of offence and 
defence. 

In the photograph of 'l''ang Ijiorenkia his nails are not actually visible, as they 
are encased in bamboo sheaths to protect them from injury. 

The Chinese literati, generally speaking, allow their nails t(j grow long as an 
indication lo all whom it may concern that they arc under no necessity of doing 
manual work. T'ang Laorenkia, howei'er, asserts that he ]x.-rmitied his to grow from 
quite a different motive. He was, when young, very strong and muscular, and fond 
of fighting. He, therefore, hit upon the happy and unquestionably original expedi- 
nient of allowing his finger nails to grow in order that it might be physically impossible 
for him to gratify his pugilistic propensities. Certainly an extraordinarj' remedy for 
combativeness ! 



This old gentleman's nails have been growing for more than 60 years; it i 
therelore, not to be wondered at, if he should feel a little bit proud and elated ov 
his, in the judgement of educated Celestials, unique and valuable possession, 
will, presumably, be handed down as a venerated heirloom to future generation 
Occasionally, as a sjiecial mark of friendship, a Chinese gentlemen will make 
present of several inches of finger nail that he has cut off for that purpose. 
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It will be readily understood that a man with finger nails 3 feet, 3 inches long 
would find himself incapacitated from doing many things which ordinary mortals find 
no difficulty in accomplishing. As a matter of fact, T*ang Laorenkia cannot dress 
himself without the assistance of two other persons ; but his inability to do so is only 
because of the extraordinary length of his finger nails, for otherwise he is a strong 
and healthy old gentleman. With his right hand, the finger nails of which are of 
ordinary' length, he can lift about 100 pounds, while he thinks nothing of walking 
100 li (say 30 miles) in one day. All his teeth are in a good state of preservation, 
and he presents, in fact, the picture of a hale and hearty octogenarian. It is 
questionable, however, whether any enterprising and mendacious quack in the 
Middle Kingdom, the paradise of these gentry, would have the hardihood to assert that 
his longevity could in any way be ascribed to the abnormal length of his finger 
nails. 

The Chinese not infrequently are induced to reduce the length of their finger 
nails by the belief they have that after a time the blood is absorbed by the long 
nails, with the result that the arm becomes paralysed. They assert that such cases 
have been known. They also experience great difficulty in keeping them straight. 
The fakirs of India afford illustrations of the nails curving until they penetrate the 
flesh. The sheaths worn by the Chinese also help to obviate this. 

Lao Tsz, or T*ai Shang I^o Kiiin, who is given a place by native artists among 
the celebrated Eight Genii, when Taoism was young, is represented by them in their 
paintings as having slender, tapering fingers, which terminate in very long nails. 
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%\t gansi #sj)0siti(m. 

By CiEARLtis S. Leavenworth. M.A. 



M 



ONSIEUR DOUMER found Indo-China poor and undeveloped and 
unknown. He left it on the road to wealth, its resources better utilized 
and its capabilities ready to be recognized by France and the world. 
Thus did I gather from my French friends at Hanoi, in words to that 
effect, the estimation in which they held the former Governor-General 
■hat he had done for Indo-China. 



r.ii '«.:*i..iri;. NATIVK VILLAGE, HANOI KXPOSITION. P^a., Hon-i. 

The development of Indo-China is surprising. Only a few years ago the place in 
which the leading club of Hanoi stands was a marsh. To-day one finds there an elegant 
and commodious building, fitted with all the comforts of a modern club. This incident 
is typical of the progress of the French territorj'. Beautiful cities are springing up. 
Railway lines are piercing in all directions. The imports and experts of all Indo- 
China are increasing. Just as the returns of the cen-sus in France itself show that 
France has latterly stopped declining in population and is gaining, so in Indo-China 
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the Gallic race seems to be awakening to the possibilities of energy and development in 
its colonies. It seemed best to show the world what France has been doing in the 
tropics. An Exposition was decided upon and stands forth the embodiment of 
French colonial progress. By an arritt, or order, of May 5th, 1899, "an Exposition 
of the agricultural and industrial products and works of art of France, of the French 
colonies, and of the countries of the Far East" was to begin at Hanoi in December, 
1901. It was found best to postpone this date and by an arrete of June z8th, 1900, 
the lime of opening was put ofl" until November, 1902. 

But we cannot think of the Exposition as limited to the grounds and buildings 
which contain it. To .see the new cities of Hanoi and Haiphong and the advance of 
Indo-China in general is an Exposition in itself. As the fit successor of M. Doumer, 
M. Beau, the present Governor-General of Indo-China and recently Minister at Peking, 



said at the formal opening of the Hanoi Exposition on November i6th, 1902, "The 
Exposition is spread over the surface of (he territory of Indo-China. It is found in the 
gathering together of works and roads and bridges ; in the railways and monuments of 
all kinds." But the Exposition is not limited lo France and her colonies alone. It is 
not national but international, or raiher, as M. Thome, the Conimissaire General of 
the Exposition, expressed it lo the writer, it is especially for the products and industries 
of the countries of the Far East. To those who live in Asia, therefore, either Asiatics 
or Americans and Eurojjeans residing in Asia — Asianders, if we might coin a word on 
the model of Africanders — the Hani Exposition must have a surpassing interest. It 
is in a still larger sense, then, that we can approach the Exposition, as an illustration 
of the progress of the Far Ea.st. 

The grounds of the Exposition lie near the Railway Station in Hanoi. The 
writer arrived at the capital in the evening, and the vast expanse of buildings, the 
blaze of lights, the waving flags, the crowds of people and the military music of the 
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band gave him a surprising first impression of the grandeur of this great Fair in the 
heart of the Orient. 

I,et us pay a visit to ihe varied exhibits. If we enter the grounds at the main 
en:rance, we see a large central building before us. It is the Palais Central and on the 



'""""""»'■■ A SCENE AT THK OPfelNINU OK THE HANOI EXPOSITION. /»"(.. rt">i"l. 

ground floor are the main offices of the administration of the Exposition. After the 
closing, the present intention is to give thi.s building to (he Ecole Fran<,ai.se d'Exlreme- 
Orient as permanent headquarters. Thus the great achievements of this School in 
conducting scholarly research work in matters relating to (he Orient will be recognised. 
From the Palais Ontral two great wings of buildings extend to the left and to the 
right. Turning to the left, we see the Stars and Stripes waving above us. We enter 
the doorway near the end of the wing and find ourselves in the section de\oted to the 
Philippine Island.s. It is, of course, impossible in a short description like this to give 
more than a passing glimpse of a few of the objects shown, so that naturally many most 
im|)ortant exhibits will have to be omitted. Here in the Philippine section are sculptures 
in wood, among others a life-size soldier with musket advanced in a most realistic manner. 
Exhibits of cigars and cigarettes, of pineapple cloth, of mats, of shells, are only a few of 
the varied products of the Islands which fill this closely-packed Hall of the Exposition. 
Next, we pass into the section where the British Dominions are represented, 
India and Burmah, Singapore and Australia. \ great monument of canned meats 
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from the new Commonweal I h wf the I'acific arrests our eyes immediately. Time will 
not permit to speak, more than in passing, of the cottons and embroideries from 
Bombay and Calcutta, of the cofKil and sugar and the di/Terent exhibits of various 
enterprising Chinese firms in Singapore, such as c<)mpanies for the manufacture of 
biscuits or of scap. Sumatra and Java also present before our admiring gaze the 
products of the l)uti:h Kast Indies. Here is a beautiful throne covered with yellow 
cloth, the coronation seat of the Sultan of I-angkat. In the division where Siam is 
represented, two huge tusks of ivor^- grace the centre of (he room, while striking 
pictures and religious emblems are disposed around the apartment. 

'I'hen we pass into the rooms of Indo-(.'hina including the products of 'I'ongking, 
Cochin-China, I^aos, Cambcxlia and Annam. Our eye is caught by the exhibits of 
the Department of Public Instruction for (>)chin-China. Here are the exercise b(«)ks 
of the scholars, models of neatness. The industrial side, also, has not been neglected, 
for there are samples of iv<mhI car\ing at cmce pretty, delicate and durable. A little 
further along we notice the exhibit of the "Institution Taberd a Saigon," religious 
schools under the direction of the Cathohc Fathers, In this same room of Cochin- 
("hina, there is a brge and elegant motlel of the great Royal I'agiKla at Phnom-Penh. 
But we must pass on, through the foresls of Indo China as repre.sented by the 



l)ei>artment of a.,ricuIturL tnd forests and lommcrLc [jast the palm mats and musical 
instruments of <. amlxKJia and the mmerals of I,aos, mlo \nnam. 

We shall pass the products ot the gold and the tin mines of Tinhtuc in Tongking 
and the exhibits of public instruction in the protectorate \\ e shall see the ferocious 
dragon carved out of such an innocent sub-.tance as soap from the soap-works at 
Haiphong. On the way, wl shall ha\e already noted the exhibits from the new French 
port of Kwangchouwan in South China, models of sampans and junks, oil-milis and 
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sugar-refineries, samples of Chinese clothing and shoes, specimens of rice and vegetables. 
In Annam we shall find teas and other products of that interesting region. This brings 
us to the other end of this wing and directly oppasile the Palais Central. At the 



entrance is a beautiful Chinese pagoda of enamelled silver from that strange Chinese 
city of Cholon near Saigon and a large-scale model of the city, 

^Ve go on up the steps of the I'alais ("entral and here find a tastily-arranged 
collection of divinities of Chinese origin from the I'^cole I'^ran^aise d' Extreme-Orient, 
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Passing on we come to furniture made in that style for which Tongking is famous 
with lustrous mother-of pearl work incrusted in black wood. There are great beautiful 
spreading fans of feathers and copper vases and burners from Tongking. Further on 
is the exhibit from Corca, for the Palais Central contains varied products from various 



lands- Here are photographs of Corca and its army, samples of the Corea Review, 
the exhibits of the service of post and telegraphs and many other interesting things 
from the Hermit I^nd. \V'e must hurry on past the models of steamers and the large 
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maps of Indo-China out of the Palais Central and into the exhibits from France and 
the Colonies in the wing on the right hand side. ' __ \ ,5 i,| ""'-'-^ ' ""Ti in •^^"" 



In this part wc find many specimens of the varied products of French industrj' and 
French artistic genius. Books, j)ictures, mechanical and sanitary appliances, pianos, 
dresses, a ivhole host of goods for the sustenance, the comfort, the well-being of man 
are found here. At the extreme right are exhibits from Madagascar and Tunis and 
Algeria, the non-Asiatic Colonies of France. There is another French section near by 
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containing, as the attendant tells one, un pe.u dt lout. Another smaller building is 
devoted to the exhibits of the "Comjiagnie Frani;aisc de rExtr^me-Orient" and still 
another is the "Section Ljonnaist" set afiart for the goods under the auspitts of the 
("hambers of Commerce i)f the great industrial city of Lyons. 



We enter the Machinery Hall and the whir of the wheels, the light glinting from 
polished steel and s|x>tless brass show the triumphs of the engineer's skill. Here 
tower up two great and ponderous machines for lighting the whole extent of the 
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Exposition. The a^ent in charge, with sprightly French wit, informs us that one of 
the huge monsters is for sale, if we would like to take it with us, to which we can find 
a reply, "No, we have not room enough in our baggage." 



IN THE PALAIS CENTRAL. and no admission charge 

is taken from any one. 
It is a great object lesson for the inhabitants of Indo-China to see this great assemblage 
of Asiatic and European fruits of industry. 
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Then we walk through the different buildings especially dedicated to the countries 
of the Far East. We see the, exhibits of beautiful woodwork and altar decorations 



the able guidance of Sir in thk palais ckntral. 

Robert Hart. The gleam of 

silver, the beautiful colours on the porcelain jars, the carved furniture, the ornate 

lanterns hanging from the ceiling, the Tientsin rugs and tiger and panther skins from 

Lungchow suspended on the walls, give a /out ensemble which is a sight to be 

remembered for a lifetime. A great carved ivory tusk seven or eight feet long in 
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a base of Canton black wood is interesting. A group of silverware in a magnificent 
wooden pavilion, with a great mandarin ship of silver sailing in the centre, from 
Chinese merchants of Canton, attracts us. Black wood screens and lacquer boxes and 
fans and beautifully-carved Ningpo furniture can be appreciated. There are great show 
cases with curious pillars formed of dragons cut in the wood made by the Ningpo 
carvers. They were brought to Hanoi in sections and put together on the spot. 

Silk curtains and table covers and shawls and satins seem like a chapter from the 
Arabian Nights. Here is a fine collection of medicines sent by Chinese merchants, 
all nicely put up by the administration in neatly-capped bottles arranged in systematic 
rows. Glass-cloth exhibits from Wuchow on the West River, panoramas of Shanghai, 
Hankow, Wuchang, and of the arsenal of Hanyang, coins from the different provinces 
of China, musical instruments from Peking, artificial flowers, glass lamp chimneys, 
painted globes and many other things too numerous to mention, cause our footsteps to 
linger as we pass through the extensive Hall. At the end is the extensive collection 
of M. Milhe, from Yunnan, with an array of excellent photographs of that interesting 
province. 

These are only a few of the many pleasing results of Asiatic and European labour 
to be seen at Hanoi. The Exposition has performed a service of the greatest value in 
gathering not only exhibits of the products of France and her colonies but also of 
the countries of the Far East. In this way, the resources and industries and com- 
mercial possibilities of the lands of the Orient can be estimated and compared. At 
the same time, the rapid and interesting development of the possessions of France in 
Indo-China can be seen in a most instructive and agreeable manner. 
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By P. Otto. 




THE number of Chinese festivals is extraordinarily great. Besides those 
which are more or less observed throughout all the Empire, there 
are many other local ones, peculiar to certain districts and provinces. 
Among the latter may be accounted the feast of the deities, which are 
usually kept on the birthday of each god. When we recall what a legion 
of gods there are in China, it is easy to compute what a number 
of feasts are so celebrated. However, it is not our object to speak of these in our 
present sketch, but rather briefly to describe the characteristic features of each of 
what may perhaps be termed the state festivals, since they are observed all through 
the Chinese Empire. 

The greatest feast-day is New Year's Day. This is rather a number of merry 
festival days than one distinct feast-day, it being kept for a period of ten or twenty 
days, according to the means of each individual. During this period a Chinese city 
presents a very different aspect from that worn at other times. Merchants and artisans 
have alike closed their shops, there is a complete cessation of commerce and labour, 
while in the streets there is an agreeable absence of the bustling carrier-coolies and their 
noises. At the doors of houses we see pieces of red paper, newly attached, to remind us 
of the beginning of the new year. In these days no bad language is heard, for nothing 
evil may pass the lips at the beginning of the year, only dignified, friendly speech is 
permitted. " I congratulate you on the New Year ! " "May your wealth increase !" 
"May your hands obtain what your heart desires !" "May your capital bring interest 
a thousand fold ! " These are some ef the favourite greetings of the season. The 
New Year is ushered in by tbe firing of crackers. 

While we Europeans prefer to spend the parting hours of the old year in the 
company of our relations or friends, the Celestial spends New Year's Eve in bustling 
activity. But at midnight, with the sound of the first cracker, all places of business 
are closed. Especially fortunate does that debtor regard himself, who up to the last 
hour of the old year has paid nothing and yet is constantly dunned by his creditors. 
The arrival of the New Year gives him some days of peace, for the first report of the 
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cracker is also a signal for the creditor to cease his importunity. Chinese bum an 
immense amount of crackers every New Year's Day, often hundreds of dollars being 
spent by some firms for this item alone. The book of Yi Wen-lu gives us the follow- 
ing on the origin and meaning of cracker-firing. (The date is unfortunately not given). 
"A certain Li Mu living in the mountains had mountain devils sent to him by his 
neighbours to cause him annoyance and make his life a burden. One day having 
charged some bamboo-canes with gunpowder, he called the demons to the space 
before his house and when the latter were assembled fired the canes off. The devils 
were so frightened by the noise of the fire-works that they ceased their visits ; after 
this Li Mu found peace and quiet. " Since that event crackers have come into use in 
China. With the invention of paper, bamboo-canes have been discarded in their 
manufacture ; the powder being enclosed in paper tubes to which a fuse is attached for 
lighting. This account is, however, scarcely credible, for as a matter of fact, gun- 
powder and fire-arms are first mentioned in the chronicles of the Han Dynasty. Ssu 
Chi tells us expressly that the manufacture of arms fi-om wood was attempted in the 
Han Dynasty. The use of powder for fireworks can therefore only have been begun 
in that period at the earliest. To-day the cracker forms an integral part of every 
festival, as much in the feasts of the gods as in ancestor worship or for sacrificial 
purposes in the temple. The noise of the explosion is supposed to arouse the atten- 
tion of the god and to cause him to look with more favour upon the sacrifice offered. In 
answer to a query of mine upon the subject, I was informed that "the god has so 
much to attend to ; and again, he may be tired ; so that if I call him by word of 
mouth only, he may not be able to hear me. " 

On New Year's Day the "peach-charm" is also renewed at the doors of many 
houses. The following account of the charm is taken from the book Shaihaiking : 
"There stood on the Tosu Mountain on the Eastern Sea a tremendous peach-tree 
having a circumference of about 300 miles. One branch, extending to the nort-east, 
had grown into the form of a door, known as the " devils'-door," because of the many 
demons that went in and out of it. As these latter only caused harm to man, two gdod 
spirits named Cheng To and Yueh Tien stationed themselves at either side of the door, 
and having obtained power over the demons caught them and cast them as a prey to 
the wild beasts. After this occurrence the Emperor caused a tablet of peach wood to 
be made, had the likenesses of the two spirits painted on it, and then placed it on his 
door-step to exorcise the devils. Later generations content themselves with writing the 
names of the tw^o heroic spirits on paper and attaching the same to their doors for the 

same purpose." Even at the present day, the names Cheng To and Yueh Tien are still 
to be found written on paper attached to the doors of many houses. 

Together with the peach-charm the likenesses of the two door-spirits Tsin Su-pao 

and Wo King-te are often exhibited at the entrances to dwellings; like the former, they 

too are renewed at every New Year for protection from demons. In their life-time, 

these door-spirits were brave soldiers. The following story from the Chuanshih will 

show how they came to be turned into door-spirits. "The Emperor Tai Tsung (Tung 
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Dynasty) fell sick. To add to his misfortune, evil spirits came every night to the door 
of his room, playing pranks by throwing stones and tiles and raising a pandemonium. 
In all the thirty imperial palaces and seventy-two halls peace ceased to reign. When 
the Emperor communicated his trouble to his attendants, TsinSu-pao answered: *In 
my life-time I have carved men to pieces as one cuts pumpkins and piled up corpses 
like dust-heaps, wherefore should I fear demons? To-night, clad in our armour, 
Wo King-te and I will place ourselves at the door and await them.* The Emperor was 
agreeable, and in consequence, no devils were seen nor heard that night. The result 
greatly pleased the Emperor whose sole regret was that his two defenders had had no 
sleep. The monarch therefore bethought him of a plan. He caused a painter to 
execute the pictures of the two warriors. ' These were represented in full war regalia. 
When the terrifying pictures were finished they were placed at either side of the door, 
and to such good effect, that from that time onward no devil showed himself again. 
Thus it is that posterity also has the pictures of these guardians posted on door-posts 
for protection from evil spirits." 

To the doors of public premises, reception-rooms, schools, etc., the Chinaman 
contents himself at New Year with fastening such moral texts and verses as these: 
"When alone, think of your own faults;" "When in company, never speak of the 
shortcomings of others." 

Following the New Year comes the Yuan Hsiao Feast, />., "the first night," 
(The Feast of Lanterns) meaning the night of the first full moon in the new year. 
This festival always falls on the 15th day of the full moon and is everywhere observed 
with great rejoicing and to the sound of merry tunes (?) on drums and pipes. On 
this night the Chinaman lights up his living-rooms with all possible brilliancy. Ssu Chi 
tells us that it was Emperor Jui Tsung (of the Tung Dynasty) who first observed this 
night with such splendour and brilliancy as China had scarcely seen before or since. 
Hence it is still known among the people as the "merriest night." Among other 
things the Emperor had an artificial tree made for the night. It was 300 Chinese feet 
high and hung with 50,000 lanterns. We can imagine what a dazzling sight the tree 
presented when illuminated and also understand why to this day it is enshrined 
in the traditions of the people as the "Fire-tree." 

The Ching-ming feast falls in the 3rd Chinese moon and is always kept on the 
1 06th day after the shortest day. As, however, the latter has no fixed date in China 
as with us, the Ching-ming becomes a moveable feast. It is the Festival of the Dead. 
On this day the graves of the ancestors must be in the best order and here every family 
repairs to sacrifice and to worship. Every Chinamen who possibly can do so, returns 
to his home where his ancestors lie buried to observe this feast, for everyone holds it as 
his first and highest duty to recall his forefathers with true and affectionate care. In 
the ancestral halls sacrifices and prayers are offered before the ancestral tablets on this 
day. As is well-known, the Chinese believe that the spirit of the departed is present 
in the tablet. 
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Regarding the customs of ancestor worship and sacrificing at the grave, we would 
further remark, the former is of more antiquity than the latter. Before and during 
the time of Confucius there existed ancestor worship, the Sage himself not only 
approving, but even directly commanding it; but there was neither worship nor 
sacrifice at the grave. In earlier times corpses received no further attention than mere 
exposure in open spaces, and when interment became the fashion, it was long before 
the custom of erecting mounds or headstones became popular. Evidence of the fact 
that little attention was paid to the dead is furnished by Confucius himself, who, 
losing his father when a babe of three and his mother twenty-one years later, never 
knew where the former was buried. Ancestral worship at that period was a very 
different thing from that practised at the present day. The so-called " Ancestral Halls " 
in ancient times were the prerogative of the Emperor, the vassal princes and the 
ministers. The first was allotted seven for seven generations; the princes fi\Q', high 
ministers three, and subordinate ministers and lower government officials one each. 
The ancestral tablet had not yet come into use. In lieu of this, the youngest grandson 
of the deceased was clothed in the garments of the departed ; he was then led into the 
ancestral hall, placed on a high seat and before him were offered sacrifice and prayer. 
The grandson, being of the flesh and blood of the deceased, was considered to 
embody, in his own proper person, the spirit of his progenitor. 

Ancestral halls not being permitted to the common herd, these took the matter 

of worship into their own homes. 

The question arises, when did sacrifice and prayer at the grave come into use? 
Certainly only after the era of Mencius, or at the earliest during his lifetime. He it 
was who mentioned the Yetsz, that is "the sacrifice in the wilderness or waste 
places;" but, failing details, we cannot gather with certainty whether these sacrifices 
were offered to the dead, or merely to good and evil spirits. We may take it, however, 
that this custom of sacrificing to the dead was derived from Yetsz. Already, under 
the Tung 1 >ynasty, the Ching-ming feast and the 9th day of the 9th month were set 
apart for the purpose of worship at graves. Until that epoch, there existed no set 
date for so doing. 

Concurrently with the Ching-ming feast is observed another, which was formerly 
kept separately. This is the Hao-shih, i.e., "the Feast of Cold Food." It was formerly 
fixed for the day previous to the Ching-ming, though probably of considerably older 
origin. A quaint old chronicle gives the following account of the Hao-shih : 

" In the Chou Dynasty, (known as Chun and Ch*iu, that is, Spring and Autumn) 
there lived a prince named Tsin Wen-kung, the conduct of whose subjects led to his 
voluntary exile, accompanied by Chia Tse-tsa. The prince, during his journey 
desiring food and finding none, his faithful attendant cut a piece of flesh from his own 
thigh, and offered it to his master. Upon his return to his native province, Chia, 
finding no office open to him, composed a poem entitled. "The Song of the Dragon 
and the Serpent," wherein he voiced his thoughts. Unwilling at last to accept office, 
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he took refuge in the mountain Me, situated in the present province of Shansi. His 
royal master searched for him in vain, and as Chia was unwilling to voluntarily 
abandon the mountain fastness, Kung set fire to all the trees surrounding the range 
in order to ascertain his whereabouts. Chia was burned to death. To commemorate 
this event, its anniversary was appointed as a day whereon all should eat cold 
victuals, the use of fire being forbidden." 

In the time of the Tung Dynasty, this day was still rigidly observed, less for the 
reasons indicated than as an accepted custom, the origin of which was to many 
shrouded in obscurity. In the work Sze-san-chi, the following reference is made to 
this feast: "If on this day you break the law ^/>., eat hot food) hailstones shall fall 
and destroy your rice-fields." In its passage from generation to generation (pre- 
sumably by oral tradition) the significance of the day was lost. Now-a-days Ching-ming 
and Hao-shih are no longer regarded and observed as separate feasts, the name of the 
latter alone being remembered. A remnant of the old time observance survives in 
the custom of eating fruit and flower-cakes at the sacrifices at the graves during the 
Ching-ming feast. 

On the 5th day of the 5th Moon, the "Pu," or Acorus Calamus Festival is 
celebrated, it being also known under the name of the "Dragon Festival." At noon 
on this day it is the custom of the Chinese to repair to the waterside to gather the 
acorus calamus. From this plant, steeped in spirits, a beverage is brewed and drunk 
by them as a preventative against the plague. On the water itself much movement is 
seen on this day; long, narrow craft, gaily painted, and known as "Dragon-boats," ply 
swiftly along, manned by merry crews, each trying to outstrip the other in rowing, the 
competition being watched with eager interest by the people. This part of the feast is 
in short nothing less than a sort of regatta. 

Tsz Shi gives us the following narrative in referenee to the feast : — 

The Emperor Tsu Wei had among his servants one Chu Yuan who, seeing his 
master surrounded by flatterers and self interested courtiers, repeatedly warned the 
monarch of the harm effected by heeding their blandishments. This, however, did not 
prevent Tsu Wei from lending ear to the slanders of his entourage when they sought 
Chu Yuan's fall. But the Emperor, taking his faithful service into consideration, 
commuted his punishment to banishment to Kiangnan. Chu Yuan, heart-broken at 
this treatment, plunged into the Pelue River on the 5th day of the 5th Moon, with the 
object of putting an end to his existence. When his act was perceived by the people, 
great efforts were made to reach the spot, each trying to row there first, with a view of 
saving the unfortunate and well-beloved official. Their efforts were, however, vain, for 
when they arrived Chu Yuan was already drowned. All they could do, therefore, was 
to try to recover his body, beating gongs and cymbals in the meantime to prevent the 
fish from devouring the corpse. From that time on, every year on the 5th day of the 
5th Moon, the people returned to the place in search of the body, and to this day the 
Custom of launching "dragon-boats" obtains, though, like in other cases cited, the 
significance and origin of the festival is now a dead letter to the masses. When asked, 
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all they can reply is that it is a day of joy. The very name "dragon-boat" was chosen 
in order to terrify the inhabitants of the deep; the people, considering the dragon as the 
supreme ruler of the waters, thought that by connecting his name with their boat they 
would thereby fill the fishes with wholesome awe. 

We now arrive at the T'sih-chiao Feast, which is observed on the 7 th day of the 7 th 
Moon and which bears a special significance for womankind. On this night a star in 
the Lyra Constellation, the Chih-nii, />., "the Weaving Maiden" is worshipped. As 
the name implies, the Chinese look upon this star as a female being, of whom 
Tsi chiao-chi recounts the following curious legend : — To the east of the great Celestial 
Sea — the Milky Way — there lived the "Weaving Maiden," a grand-daughter of the 
King of Heaven, who was so accomplished and occupied with all kinds of feminine 
work and art that she found no time to devote to herself. The King, pitying her solitude, 
promised to unite hei to Niu Yuen-lang, " Herdsman," who lived on the other side of 
the Milky Way and was a star in the Aguila. After the nuptials, however, the young 
wife so neglected her occupation and accomplishments that the anger of the King was 
aroused, and he condemned her to return to the east of the Milky Way to live alone. 
Only once a year, on the 7th Moon, was she permitted to visit the west side to view 
her consort. Hence the custom of the star's worship by women and girls on the night 
of its passage in the Milky Way. 

The following is likewise recounted in connection with the T'sih-chiao Feast : Once 
on this festival all the women and girls of the Imperial Palace assembled to worship 
the "Weaving Maiden." In memory of her great accomplishments in the direction of 
feminine art, these ladies took nine needles of various sizes and five different kinds and 
colours of silk or sewing cotton, which they threaded by the light of the moon. This 
done, all exclaimed, "How clever!" In remembrance of this event the women of later 
times have called this night, "the night in which cleverness at needle-threading (/>., all 
kinds of female occupation) is exhibited." To this day the feast is observed and the 
star worshipped, but the needle-threading and the prayer for aptitude in feminine arts 
have disappeared. 

The Mid-Autumn Festival, called the Chung-ch'iu, is observed on the 1 5th day of 
the 8th moon, the atmosphere on this and the fotlowing night being considered 
particularly clear and the moon bright. 

In ancient times poets and scholars celebrated the festival by offering fruit and 
cakes to the moon, while rejoicing in its dazzling splendour till far into the night. 
What was done by the poets and scholars soon passed on to the people, with whom it 
became a custom. Now the observance takes the form of a species of illumination 
On this night lighted lanterns are hung on bamboo-sticks which are fixed to the roofs 
of houses, this being called "Viewing the Mid-Autumn." Great amusement is also 
afforded by air-balloons, which are fashioned of bamboo and red paper, of the size of a 
man's height. At the base is an opening in which a burning paper ball steeped in oil 
is placed. A packet of crackers fastened to the balloon by a wire and connected with 
the fire by a long fuse is then attached. The balloon, raised by the heat, is often 
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carried to a great height ; as it rises rapidly, the crackers do not ignite till they are high 
up in the air. Amid great rejoicings the moon is then worshipped at midnight, and 
friends are invited to partake of a feast of fruits and cakes. Of the latter a special 
kind is baked, called the "moon-cake," which is unobtainable at other times of the year. 
Some days before the feast these cakes are bought and presented by friends and 
relations to each other. As even the poorest will not do without them, bakers at this 
time do a thriving trade in this commodity, advertising their wares as early as the ist 
day of the 8th moon. Old chronicles mention much that is curious in reference to 
this feast. 

The olea fragrans, a plant which blooms in Autumn and Winter, is said to grow in 
the moon j under this tree sits the moon-frog, which forms the focussed light of the 
moon, The legend of how the frog came there is as follows : — In ancient times lived one 
Hou Yi, who, being well content with his life on earth, obtained from Hsi Wang-hou, 
the protecting spirit, an elixir to render him immortal : but his wife Chang Wu succeeded 
in concealing and drinking it all before him. After this she set out for the palace of 
the moon, where she was turned into a frog, living happily under the olea fragrans, as 
the central point of the moon's light. 

Another story, taken from the "Yesze," refers chiefly to the introduction of the 
dance into China: Once, on the 15th of the 8th moon, the Emperor Tung Ming- 
huang, accompanied by the sorcerer Lii Kung-yuan, went to the palace yard to view the 
full moon. Suddenly the sorcerer threw his staff upon the ground and turning it to a 
bridge, bade the Emperor cross it. The latter obeyed and found himself suddenly 
transferred to the moon. Profiting by the good opportunity, the prince visited the 
moon palace, carefully examining all that presented itself to his vision and assisting at 
a singing and dancing entertainment. After his return to earth he composed a song in 
which he communicated to his fellow men all that he had seen, and it is said that it 
was from the account of the Emperor's entertainment that dancing was introduced into 
China. It is difficult to say how much truth lies in this assertion, for other writers 
emphatically maintain that dancing was in vogue in China long before the work of the 
Emperor mentioned was composed. 

The next festival of note is the Chung-yang, or the "Feast of the Ascent into the 
Mountains," which takes place on the 9th day of the 9th moon. The origin of the 
feast given below is taken from the Tsi-chia-chi : — In the land of Saunan, Huan King 
and Fei Chang-fang, promenading on one occasion, the latter observed to the former 
"On the 9th day of the 9th moon your house will be visited by great misfortune; 
but I know of a way to avoid the evil. Go quickly to your abode and instruct your 
people to place the ashes of the holly tree in a number of little sacks. These must 
be tied on your forearms. Go then up to the mountains and gather mountain astors, 
from which you must brew a wine and drink thereof. Thus you will escape the 
impending evil." Ching did as he was told and fled with his whole house to the 
mountains. When, on the evening of the 9th, they returned, Ching found all his 
cattle and poultry dead. His friend, appearing at this juncture, comforted him 
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saying : " These have died for you." * 

In commemoration of this the day gave rise to a general celebration, which took the 
form of mountain climbing. Gradually, as we have said, this feast and the offer of 
sacrifice at the graves of the dead have been combined. Even to-day this festival is 
a popular one. In Hongkong, despite the rise in the price of transportation (nearly 
double of what it was), visitors to the Peak are exceedingly numerous on this day. 

The last feast of the year is the Tung-chih, or the " Winter Solstice." It is celebrat- 
ed on the shortest day of the year, therefore, according to the European calendar, on the 
2 1 St December. As in the Chinese calendar this has no fixed date, the feast may fall 
either on one of the first ten days of the 1 1 th Moon, or again in the second or the 
last quarter of the moon's phase. As already mentioned, the Ching-ming feast is 
computed from this day, when the sun leaves the north to return to the south. In 
ancient times this day was awaited with many preparations, Li Li-chi telling us that the 
" old Chinese awaited this day with much eagerness. Some time before the festival, 
household objects were draped with cloths. In the centre of the house a table was 
placed (and that always at one spot), upon which was a bamboo cane, bored with six 
holes. Into this ashes of burnt reeds were introduced. At the moment of the sun 
leaving the north for the south the ashes flew out of the cane. In this way was the 
return of the sun to the south and the shortest day of the year ascertained in China 
in ancient times." In the Imperial Palace special officials were designated to take charge 
of this instrument, which was regarded as a sort of barometer. At the present time 
the day of the festival is devoted to eating, drinking, and the worship of the gods. 
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rISHING by the aid of birds trained to the "sport" is an angler's method 
which was much better known in Europe in bye-gone times than it is now- 
a-days. As is the case in China to-day, cormorants were the birds most 
generally employed for the purpose; they were taught to dive into the 
water after their prey with the same keenness and eagerness that hawks and 
falcons displayed in the chase of the milder-mannered denizens of the air. In England 
in the middle ages cormorant- fishing was such a well recognized form of sport that a 
functionary entitled the "Master ot 
the Cormorants" was attached to the 
Royal Household,. 'I'he method 
gradually became unpopular, however, 
until, at the present time, it has been 
almost entirely superseded by the use 
of the net and the rod and line. 
Cormorants are amongst the most 
expert of the many feathered divers. 
They are perfectly at home under 
water, and while below the surface 
their movements are to the full as 
cjuick and agile as those of their 
cousins soaring in the blue vault of 
heaven. A bird engaged in fishing 
will seize its finny prey as soon as it 
perceives it, and rise at once to the 
surface with the wriggling fish secure 
in its vice-like bill. 

There are few residents of 

Shanghai who have never made a 
trip up-country in a house-boat, and t<) those accustomed to such excursions, one of 
the most common sights imaginable is that of a flock of these forbidding-looking, but 
most useful, birds engaged in putting the lessons of their masters and trainers to 
"profitable account. The accompanying photograph will recall many such scenes to 
our readers. It is only a snap-shot taken with a small pocket-kodak while I was on 
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my way from Mokansan to Dongsi. It will be seen that the man in the boat has a 

number of his plumaged fishers to manage, and at the moment in which he 

unconsciously submitted himself to the lens he was shouting at the birds in emphatic 

exhortation, and striking 

the water with a long, 

slender, bamboo in order 

to induce them to dive 

in quest of fish. 

From all I can 

gather cormorants are 

trained to fish in very 

large numbers in this 

part of China. They 

begin laying eggs at 

about three years of age, 

but they are not always 

allowed to introduce 

their own progeny to the 

troubles and responsibili- 
ties of life, for the Chinese have an inconsiderate but very practical habit of providing 

foster-mothers for the fledglings, in the persons of ducks, geese and barnyard fowls, 

which they 
employ to 
hatch out the 
cor morant 
eggs. The 
young birds are 
fed on eels' 
blood mixed 
with bean-curd 
or thick con- 
gee, and as 
they grow older 
'heir diet takes 
the more sub- 
stantialformof 
eels, small fish, 
the entrails of 
large fishes, 
and so forth. 

As they reach maturity they become extraordinarily tame, obeying their master's 

slightest word, or even gesture, of command, and exhibiting a strong affection for 
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people who are kind to them. They are then most commonly provided with a ring or 
strap which is fitted around the neck in order that the bird may not be able to swallow 
the fishes he seizes. In some cases, however, it is possible to dispense with this 
precaution, the birds being so thoroughly well trained that they will return to the 
boats lo which they belong without attempting to appropriate the prey they capture to 
their own especial benefit. 

The boats employed for fishing are very shallow, and the birds when not at work 
may be seen perched peaceably side by side along the bulwarks. So intelligent do 
they become that each of them knows his own boat and his own master without the 
possibility of being puzzled. Although hundreds of them may be fishing in a cluster 
in a very small area, it is very seldom indeed that one of them ever makes a mistake 



as to where and to whom he belongs. If a cormorant rises with a fish which is too 
heavy for him, one or two of his chums will at once paddle off to his assistance, and 
help him to convey his prey to his own proper boat. I have frequently tried to 
purchase a cormorant, but have never succeeded. I never found a Chinaman who was 
willing to sell. But I am told that the price of a good pair of birds ranges from eight 
to ten dollars, whilst five or six dollars are usually demanded for a pair of untrained 
youngsters. The voracity of the cormorant is proverbial, and those who have seen the 
scramble of a flock of the birds at feeding-time and the indecorous haste with which 
they bolt their food, which is thrust in handfuls down their throats by their masters, 
will feel bound to admit the appositeness of the saying "As greedy as a cormorant," 
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HYMNS OF THE FAITH (DHAM- 
MAPADA). Being an Ancient 
Anthology preserved in the short 
collection of the Sacred Scriptures of 
the Buddhists. Translated from the 
Pili by Albert J. Edmunds: {The 
Open Court Publishing Company^ 
(1902). 

We have received a copy of Mr. A. J. 
Edmunds translation of the Buddhist Dhammapada 
or Hymns of the Faith. Mr. Edmunds, in a trite 
introduction, explains that his work is taken from 
the Pili — that is the dialect of the South — which 
approaches* Sanskrit so closely as to be easily 
understood by a scholar of that classic tongtie. The 
author places the date of committal to writing at 
about 40 B-c, and explains their retention by the 
aid of memory alone for some- 4CX) years previous to 
this. He is not alone in his self-imposed task, for 
the researches into the literature of the early Arj'an 
peoples have been both many and widely sought. 
So that he is well aided by such men as Beal, the 
Chinese scholar, and Max MUUer, the latter of 
whom tells of the visits of the Buddhist pundits to 
his house in Bombay and from whose retentive 
memories he was able not only to verify his own 
copy, but to correct certain obscurities in the texts. 
There is, Ijeside, the' writer's own preface, a 
Chinese Introduction which in one place observes 
with some truth and much quaintness '*that the 
meaning of these Gathas is sometimes very 
obscure." • 

The style of the hymns as they are treated by 
Mr. Edmunds is one of simplicity, but the 
difficulties of translation^appear so great and the 
varity of shades of meaning so varied that not only 
do we meet with alternatives which differ but are 



actually in doubt sometimes as to the actual part 
of speech to which our word may Ijelong, as 
witness the author's note on the title word, when he 
says Dhammapada — the path of virture, (MUUer — 
Us vers de ia hi — (Hu) . . . it is chained 

with many meanings .... I leave it 
untranslated. 

The origin of the hymns would seem to Vje in 
the monks of Brahmanism who had become 
followers of **The Enlightened." The principal 
point of diflference between Buddhism and its 
parent religion, Brahmanism, appears to be that, 
whereas the former is catholic in its embraces, the 
latter is exclusive. The fundamental divergence 
appears* in the teachings of the hymns. The 
Brahman recluse, to ensure his salvation, must 
perform certain ceremonies — these might or might 
not cover a long period of time (some of these 
performances were said to be completed only in 
1,000 years) but complicated and sacred as the 
doing of them was the result availed nothing to 
him who was no priest. In Buddhism, on the 
other hand, we find such doctrine as the Golden 
Rule of Christianity. (X. The Rod). 

Do as you would be done by ; 
Kill not nor cause to kill, 

Moreover the translator in his notes makes 
reference on more than one occasion to 
comparisons with our own Gospels. 

The main teaching, however, is that of 
conquest of self— the subjugation of the passions 
and the desires of the body. Mind is superior ; 
matter the inferior. Meditation, contemplation 
apart from the cares, the joys and woes of this life, 
are highly recommended. The recluse who is a 
pundit is a sure candidate for the Nirv&na. 

We recommend this little work to those 
whose likings lead them to a study of 
comparative hymnology, as also where the student 
of human nature would find an interesting study. 
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HEN we consider the large number of visitors who go to Japan in 
summer, it seems a little strange that more of these do nin seek ihe 
delightfully cool climate to he found at \'ladivostock. 

The distance from Nagasaki is not great, and the voj-age from 
this point, including forty-eight hours at Corean [K>rts, may t>e made 
; days. By leaving Nagasaki late in the afternoon, Fusan, in the south- 
if the Corean I'etiinsular, is reached early the next morning. This place. 



PRrir.AKB' STAN1)S. 



thus far, is remarkable chiefly for its magnificent distances ; and its countless hills 
and hollows remind one of certain parts of Western America. It has a large harbour, 
and the various sections of the town are scattered over some miles. The Ja|ianese 
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occupy the chief part of the place, while the outskirts are made up of straw-roofed 
Corean villages. 



COREAN QUARTERS. 

Fusan has electric lights, waterworks, a railway sta 
connecting it with Seoul in the dim future. 



THK RAILWAY ST.\T10N. 

The next break in the voyage is at Gensan (W'onsan) on the ea.sl coast of Corea. 
and some distance tn the north of Seoul. It also has its Japanese and Corean sections. 
which are more like counlr)' villages than cities. But the |X)rt i.s growing, and already 
exports rice, beans, hides, cattle, and gold. 



GLIMPSES OF VLADIVOSTOCK loi 

It.ret|uires abuut twenty-fiiur hours ui sail from Gensan tii Vladivostock, and 
though the Japan Sea, on which the voyage is made, is not large, it is capable of 
producinfT waves of respectable dimensions. A steamer thai has not enough cargo to 
keep its pr<)pctler in the water is likely Co become very monotonous in that part of the 
world. 

Most of us have learned from our maps that the gulf leading up to Vladivostock 
is named Victoria ; but when one gets into the atmosphere of Russia it is called the 
Gulf of Peter the Great. This is an instance of the different standpoints of the 
ftireigners in the Far East. 

History tells us 
that this gulf was dis- 
covered in 1852 by 
the French cor ve lie 
Capticieuse, and was 
named Golfe d'Anville. 
In 1855. an English 
squadron, mapped its 
middle portion, and 
gave it the name of 
VictorU Bay. l" h e 
whole gulf was mapped 
in 1859 by the 
Russians, and their 
name— Gulf of Peter 
the Great — seems now 
to be altogether in the 
ascendency. 

The Gulf of Peter 
the Great is divided 
into two long bays^ 
Atnur and Usuri — 
which are connected by 
an inlet with the high 
sounding, title of the 
Ea.stem Bosphorus. 
Vladivostock issituated 
on one of the horn-like 

expansions of the THt catheukal. 

Eastern Bosphorus. 

The Russians call this the Golden Horn. It is from five to thirteen fathoms in depth, 
and affords one of the finest harbours in the world. 
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One of the first things to attract attention on entering the winding passage 
leading up to Vladivostock is the fact that the gate to the city is well guarded. Rows 
of cannon are bristling on both sides of the entrance; and from that point on to the 
city, a distance of some four or five miles, the enginery of destruction is planted on 
every point of vantage. The first buildings that come into view are barracks, hospitals, 
and the Greek Church ; and the prospect is suggestive of the pomp and circumstance 
of war rather than the t^uiet pursuits of peace. The contour of the land is such that 
a full view of the city is not seen at first, but is gradually revealed as one approaches 
from the sea; and to the stranger the effect is very pleasing. It is rare that a city is 
so well located for being viewed from the deck of a steamer. As the last point in the 



MAIN STREKT. 

Golden Horn (Zototoi Rog) is rounded Vladivostock unfolds itself until its full length 
of four miles stretching along the bay makes an inspiring pan<jrania. The land rises 
rapidly from the margin of the bay, and this makes it possible to see most of the city 
at a glance. The larger buildings are three uv four stories high, and are mostly built 
of bricks. 'I'he prevailing colours of the houses are red and white ; but the shades are 
not pronounced, and the general effect is pleasing. The whole place has a substantial 
air about it that suggests other parts of the world far removed from Eastern Asia. 
However, it is only necessary to climb one of the many neighbouring hills to observe 
that Vladivostock is not compactly built, and that there are still many evidences (hat 
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the place is new. The main long street running paralied to the Horn is fairly well 
kept — at least for some distance; but most of the other highways are ]XK>r, and would 
l>e (juite intolerable to those who are accustomed to the smooth roads of Shanghai, 

The whole atmosphere of Vladivostock is strongly mililar)'. Cannon are plai)tc;d 
on nearly all the hilliopH, and the approach to the city is so commanded by heavy 
fortifications that it would be next to impossible for a hostile warship to enter the 



^HOKl^ FRONT. 

harbour. . And if an enemy's fleet were to gain entrance by daring or struj^le, it woi 
still be necessary to reckon wilh some half-dozen big Russian men-of-war that s^ 
in this port. 

Vladivostock, which means "Ruler of the East," was founded in 1861, and in 
twenty years it grew to be "a middle-sized Russian village of about 8,000 inhabitants, 
one half of whom were Chinese and Coreans, the other half being military and oflSrials.'" 
It is now said to have about 30,000 inhabitants ; and the larger part of the male 
(Mpulation is in uniform, and high top-boots are almost as numerous. Nearly all the 
well-dressed men wear overcoats in summer. This is done not only as a matter of 
comfort but also for the sake of "good form." Kven the Chinese coolies have caught 
the prevailing spirit, and may be seen going about wrapped in long rusty overcoats. 

Vladivostock is situated in 43" 7' N. lat., and 131' 55' K. long., and the climate, 
when compared with that of corresjxtnding latitudes of Europe, Is severe. For 
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instance, it has nearly tl>e same latitude a.s Marseilles, but its average annual 
temperature is only a fractiim more than 38° F. In winter, ships are usually ice bound 
from thirty to forty-five days. 

Officialism seems to lie upon the Russians as "heavy as frost and deep as life.'' 
At every turn one Is reminded of "red-tape" and des|X)tism. By the time the city is 
seen in the distance, passports must be produced for the ins|>ection of officers who are 
arrayed in all the accoutrements of war. Without passports there is no such thing a.s 
getting ashore. A iXM)r Russian with a cap, but without the boots and overcoat in 
summer, will be found in charge of the gangway, and it is useless to trj- to pass htm 
with anything that cannot be hidden in a pocket. He probably has orders to let 
nothing pass but the man and his passport: and he deserves praise enough to say that 
he tries to carry out the instruction. Throughout the city, imiforms, swords, medals, 
and military etiquette are in evidence ; and to a casual observer it looks as if the vast 
majority of the Russians were in some military or civil office, which calls for 
considerable display in dress and hauteur. The Chinese and Corean coolies are the 
hewers of wood and drawers of water in this part of the world. 

'Che Trans-Siberian railway is one of the attractions of Vladivostock : and the 
thought that it connects St. Petersburg, Berlin, and Paris, with these ends of the 
earth, gives it a peculiar interest. It is true the car wheels still have spokes in them, 
the road bed lacks something of being, perfect, and the speed of the trains is only 
about fifteen miles per hour; but, since Carlyle has said that "with stupidity and 



A COUNTRY RO.^n. 

sound'digestion man may front much," we may feel sure that, if a little perseverance 
is added, one can cross the weary and drear)' plains of Siberia and at last reach the 
shores of Merrie England. 

The "red-tape," which seems to encompass Vladivostock and all things Russian, 
has the railway for one of its possessions, and one wonders that they can alTord to 
spend so much time in giving signals before a train is started. Afier many tappings of 
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the bell and the answer of the whistle, there is apparently no further excuse for delay; 
and so finally the train moves oft without undue haste. 

Hilkova is a little station about an hour's ride by rail from the city and, for those 
who have not time to go further, this will give a good opportunity to see something of 
the railway and the larger bay that stretches for some miles to the west. This station 



CARTS AND DROSKIES. 

at the head of the bay is quiet and unusually restful, and is no doubt like many other 
places on this long road. It is a picture of countrj' life with its chickens, ducks, 
geese, and donkeys, and the only excitement is caused by the occasional passing of 
the trains as they crawl to and from the "Ruler of the Ea.sl." 

One of the strange things about Vladivostock is the fact that the telegraphic news 
of the world is not received there, and the people have to depend on the newspapers 
that are brought in from other places. And until very recently the papers and 
periodicals from America^ perhaps the same is true of other countries — had to be 
sent to Moscow and pass through the office of the censor before they were delivered 
to the person to whom they were addressed. Consequent!)', a voyage to Vladivostock 
is almost as good as a trip across the Pacific for getting out of touch with the world. 
It is scarcely necessar)' to say that one also gets very much out of touch with the 
English language. German, French, Japanese, and Chinese are all more or less used 
in this port; but English is so rare that it sounds like music when il is heard. The 
language of the world's commerce and travel is {Certainly not leading ihe procession on 
Russian soil. 
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The signs along the streets have a tantalizing familiarity, and one of the surprises 
is that Vladivostock begins with a B. Chinese characters are to be seen, and though 
they are our old friends they are not generally read. 'I'he Russian names seem to be 
spelled out with a combination of good English letters, and a large assortment of 
inverted, reversed, and nondescript characters. 

If one has an eye for the picturesque and comical he will not fail to note the 
droskies as they fly to and fro along the main street. The driver, in his long dingy 
velvet robe and red sleeves, and crowned with a small, slick, wooden-looking hat, is 
one of the gravest and funniest characters in the East. And the vehicle itself is so 
low that at a distance it looks like some sort of patent street sw^eeper. This strange 
carriage has shafts and a queer kind of bow connecting their ends. One horse is 
hitched between the shafts and beneath the bow, and, when there are only two, the 
other is a sort of flying side attachment that looks as if he might fly off on a tangent 
at any moment. When there are three horses attached to the drosky, as we see them 
in the pictures of Russia in winter, they have a more balanced appearance and are 
consequently more pleasing to the eye. 

Here is a glimpse of two timid travellers who were having their first drosky ride 
in Vladivostock. "We took .seats," one writes, **in a drosky that had seen w^ear and 
tear, and started for a ride. The steeds were shaggy, but they seemed to have 
descended from that wnld herd Mazeppa saw. They galloped and trotted up hill and 
down, and at times a nervous man might well have thought they were running away. 
We met many other droskies, and the same high and even reckless rate of speed 
seemed to be maintained throughout. What a gay place this must be in winter I 
Our vehicle was low, and as we clutched the .sides of it and felt the springs go down 
to the axle at the rough places we thought it might not kill us if we fell out." 

This brief sketch will now be closed with a last glimpse through the eyes of an 
eye-witness who had visited the region, and was on the point of leaving for more 
hospitable shores. 

"We waved our adieu to the Russians, Japanese, Coreans, and Chinese who 
watched our departure; and then took our last look at Vladivostock. We congratu- 
lated ourselves on the pleasant visit we had had in this far corner of the world ; but 
were able to take leave of the place with perfectly dry eyes. Farewell, thou warlike, 
but beautiful Vladivostock I Thou art beset before and behind w'ith cannon, and all 
thy ways are bound up in * red-tape.' Though the snows of winter let thee go, thou 
art never free from the tyranny of overcoat.s, medals, and officialism. Farewell, 
*Rulerof the East!'" 
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I VV\ years ago how incongruous, even in England, would have seemed the 
combination, " Women's University/' We were accustomed, at that time, 
to think of the intellectual pleasures of university life and of the wealth ot 
university learning as the per(|uisite, and right, and privilege, of men 
only, and in F2ngland they were chiefly confined to rich men of one class. 
Now the sons of working men and women have a right to share in the toil and labour, 
and in the stimulation and privileges of the Universities of England, and an university 
admitting women, and a Women's University, have ceased to be anything incongruous 
or even novel. And so the world moves on I 

And the world is beginning to move on even in the Far East, and we have to-day 
another combination, strikingly incongruous and strangely new -the Japanese Women's 
University I Apparently incongruous, for Japan is Oriental, although its energy and 
progressiveness, and partial adoption of Western dress and manners, sometimes almost 
makes one forget it. Japan is Oriental, although its peasant women enjoy much 
freedom and considerable equality, especially in those districts where the silk-worm 
culture is now making women of great economic value. But when once the peasant 
class is left behind, it is roughly true to say that the higher the class the more Oriental 
is the life of Japanese women -Oriental in seclusion and stagnation. I^lectric lights may 
flash in Japanese streets, and Japanese gentlemen, with Western culture and in Western 
dress, may make you forget that "East is East, and West is West," but enter the 
old-fashioned Japanese home and you are at once in "Old Ja[)an," Oriental in the 
undesirable sense of stagnant and secluded women's lives. Hence it is still incongruous 
and strangely novel to think of a Japanese AVomen's University. Japan has given the 
world many surprises; it is |)ossible that this will be the greatest surprise of all, that, as 
earlv as the 20th centurv, it has started the first Women's Universitv of the Par East. 
Any intelligent observer in Japan must realize that, while Japanese men of the 
upper and middle classes have made great |)rogress since i860, the women have 
progressed but little. The Japanese army and navy have been completely remodelled : 
Japanese commerce is fast adapting itself to modern methods; and the In)[)erial 
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University of Tokyo is prolj :in^ good ressirc'i work. Bat th2 Japan^si hoTi^ is not 
remode led ; the Japanese wife has not adapted her life to modern methods ; and Japan's 
process must continue to be halting and imperfect and, in some respects, disappoint- 
ing, until it ceases to be largely a one-sided progress — until its women as well as its 
men reap the advantages of a twentieth century civilization. Meanwhile there are 
many hopeful spots in Japan, and its new Wjji^n's University is, in some respects, 
one of the most hopeful. Possibly its short but eventful history may interest many 
workers who are toiling to raise the women of the East. 

Several years ago, a Japanese gentleman, Mr. Naruse, who had had the advantage 
of being partly educated in America, and who had taught for some time in Japan, 
realized, very vividly, that the one thing above all others that Japan wanted was a 
higher education for its women. He appeared to have few advantages to start with — 
no large sum of money, and the experiment would cost a great deal — few influential 
friends at that time, and he could not then speak fluently in English. He ha J had the 
advantage of being educated at a famous Japanese school, the Doshisha, but the 
death of its famous founder. Dr. Nee^hima, had sunk it into great difficjlties.. 

At first sight it seemed unlikely that Mr. Naruse was the man to persuade Japan to 
create so great an innovation as a Women's University, but he possessed two invaluable 
qualifications for his work, which have enabled him to overcome all difficulties and 
win what can only be described as a remarkable success. He possesses, first, an earnest 
and passionate belief in the importance of the work, a belief so earnest that it has 
enabled him to arouse in men and women all over Japan a similar feeling — a belief so 
profound that it has helped him to struggle through innumerable difficulties. Secondly, 
he possesses a keen insight into the real needs of Japanese society. He is familiar 
with the ideals and methods of the West and fully realizes their value. His patriotism 
is passionate and intense, but not narrow. He is, in the true sense, a "citizen of the 
world," and is ever ready to learn from foreigners; but he knows that Japan, like every 
other country, must save itself, must work out its own salvation, must find out for itself 
how much of the West it can absorb and assimilate and yet remain, all the time, 
thoroughly and essentially Japanese. He seems to have the power of judging wisely 
how far and in what directions to accept Western thoughts and ways and how rightly 
to utilise them. His ideal seems to be to create a thoroughly National University, not 
out of touch with old Japan : not breaking away abruptly from old traditions ; and yet 
representing the best ideals and thoughts of new Japan; preparing his students to 
become good Japanese wives and mothers under modern Japanese conditions ; utilising 
what is good in the old, and yet adding to the lives of Japanese women a far fuller 
measure of interest, freedom, knowledge, and power. These two qualities of passionate 
belief and wise judgment have enabled Mr. Narus^ to accomplish what at first 
appeared to many as impossible at this stage in Japan's history, namely, collect a large 
sum of money from Japanese; gather a large number of students from all parts of 
Japan ; and to arouse an increasingly strong public opinion in favour of his aims and 
of his methods. 
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Mr. Naruses success did not come at once. He thought, and worked, and 
talked for years before he was able lo collet:t a nucleus of powerful friends and earnest 
teachers, who in 1900 helped him to start the new University. 

He showed good judgement in the choice of a site. In a high and healthy 
suburb of Tokyo where, at present, there is plenty of free space and country air, not 
far from the excellent W'asida University for men, he was able to secure, through the 
generous gift of a Japanese millionaire, an excellent and extensive site and, fortunately, 
there are many empty plots near where professors' houses and dormitories can be 
erected. 

Mr. N'aruse showed excellent judgment, also, with reference to buildings. He 
knew that, for a long time to come, students would come u}) badly prepared for any- 
thing like University work, and that a large preparatory department would be necessary. 
He knew, also, that although Girls' High Schools were springing u[) all over Japan, 
there were hundreds of girls vainly trying to enter the schools, and ])robably that 
nowhere was the su|)j)ly more inade(juate to the demand than in Tokyo, because of 
the increasing number of students coming to the caj)ital. He had also decided, in 
the future, to have an Education or Normal 1 )epartment, for which a Practice School 
would be necessary, so he decided to start, also, a High School. Further, money was 
scarce, and the new building must be very plain, so he decided to erect, first, a simple 
long two-storied wooden building, which would finally form the High School and 
preparatory part, but which, for the time being, must house also the embryo 
University. Hundreds instead of scores of pupils arrived, most of them for the High 
School or preparatory part, but some were ready to begin the college course. 
Coming, as they did, from many parts of Japan, dormitories were essential, and now a 
grave practical difficulty had to be solved. The only dormitories in Japan for boys 
were chiefly on a large scale, but Mr. Naruse judged rightly that, under existing 
conditions, it was most undesirable to mass Japanese women together in large numbers, 
and that it was most important to make the dormitory life as nearly as possible a 
reproduction of Japanese home life. So many small dormitories were erected each 
containing about twenty students. A Japanese lady was placed at the head of each 
home ; sometimes a member of the staff, sometimes a woman teacher, who decided to 
become a student and utilise this new chance of a better education. Three or four 
girls occupy a room, live in thorough Japanese fashion, and take their share of domestic 
work as they would at home; but, gradually, they are taking a larger share in 
the management of the house. The dormitories are delightful, excellently 
ventilated and lighted, and charmingly pretty. The marvellous Japanese love of the 
beautiful and .sense of what is appropriate is shown in the beautiful but very simple 
decoration of the rooms. The simplicity of life in Japan is, indeed, never more 
charmingly shown than in these sunny, airy, beautiful, simple rooms of Japan's First 
University for Women Students. Almost empty of furniture according to our Western 
views, yet containing all that is essential for comfort and beauty, the dainty, gentle, 
eager little Japanese women students certainly possess, in their rooms, an environment 
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that seems atlmirably suited to "plain living and high thinking." It Is to be hoped 
that they will never copy the over-LTowdi;d, luxurious, and inappropriately decorated 
student's room sometimes to he found in English and in American colleges. 'I'hu 
multijjlicity of dormitories will probably have an additional advantage in a possible 
differentiation in the future. Some of the wealthier stiident.s may wish to live for part 
or all of their college course under Western conditions: while some of the students maj 
gladly defray part of iheir college fees bj' domestic work ; others may be able to afford 
additional fees in order to be freed, for the time being, from all work outside their 
study. The most essential advantage, however, of the small dormitory is this — that 



it is verv similar to the Japanese home from which the student has come and to which 
she will return. Educational problems in Jaiian, wiih reference to women, arc some- 
what .simplified by the fact that, practiciilly.' all women marr>\ and education has, there- 
fore, to prepare "the home-maker" only, and not also the professional woman. This 
fact, no doubt, weighed much with Mr. Naruse in determining the initial curriculum 
of the college. He decided to start three college courses domestic economy or 
household management for the future "home-maker," a literature course, and an 
English course. The share which women have taken in the evolution of literature in 
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Japan has been large and important, and it seems probable that with new opportunities 
and new knowlediire women will still further contribute to their national literature. 
The readiness with which a Japanese girl will make poem after poem to celebrate a 
fine sunset, a good piece of news, a perfect flower, a departing friend, etc., etc., very 
frequently astonishes a Western visitbr. The Japanese have decided that English 
shall be their gateway to Western commerce, life, and literature and, appropriately, 
Mr. Naruse decided from the first that there should be an English department. He 
decided, with equal wisdom, that for some years the College should only have these 
three departments. He has no cut and dried scheme that he is determined to carr\- 
out at all costs. He knew what was the first step to take but, with somewhat rare 
wisdom, he determined to learn from experience before he decided as to what should 
be the second. He waits to learn from the future — he waits for Japan to help to 
decide what shall be the future development of the College. He is sure of the 
fundamental points, but the order of development is left partly to be unfolded by time 
and by others. One further difficult problem had to be decided — the religious stand- 
point of the College. Mr. Naruse and several of the staff are Christians; a large 
number of the girls in the English department come from Mission Schools and are 
Christians, but a considerable amount of the funds of the College comes from 
non-Christian sources ; many of the ablest supporters of the College are non-Christians ; 
and Japan itself is non-Christian. If the College was to be in any sense national it 
could not be Christian, and it was decided that the new University should take up the 
same attitude as the Japanese Government towards religion, that is, that it should be 
non-religious, but absolutely tolerant to all religions. This need not imply, and in 
this case it does not imply, an ignoring of the spiritual side of life, to which constant 
reference is made. 

A very admirable plan exists that the students of all three departments, while 
they spend the greater part of their time on their own subjects, shall devote several 
hours every week to certain common subjects that all study together in Japanese, 
subjects which have been considered by Mr. Naruse as essential to education. Ethics 
form a very important part of this common course, and Mr. Naruse, and the Dean of 
the College are chiefly responsible for this important subject. Other subjects of this 
common course are universal history, Japanese literature, an elementary course on the 
world's greatest philosophers, etc. 

Anjthjir excellent plan in the C3jne of study of the College is frequent public 
I'jc'ures to the whole college department. Those who have any idea of the narrowness 
and seclusion of the lives of Japanese women can appreciate the stimulation and help 
of such lectures, given chiefly by well-known men, on subjects of general interest, 
historical and contemporary. 

The Colle^'e ^^as duly opened in 1900, and even then, through Mr. Naruse's 
earnjstniss, it had won for itself powerful friends. Count Okuma, powerful in politics 
and powerful in education, was not content for all that he had done for men's 
education, but spared money and, what was far more valuable, time and thought 
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and energy, to help the new experiment for women's education. The Mitsui family, 
so powerful in the economic development of Japan, gave important financial support 
and valuable advice and help of many kinds to the new venture. Madame Mievada, 
one of Japan's scholars, full of the learning of old Japan, but full also of infinite 
sympathy wtth progress and development joined the staff of the College. Other 
members of the staff had occupied positions in important educational institutions. 
Friends of the College multiplied quickly, but there was some opposition. Some 
thought that the girls would become Westernized, and would not make good wives 
and mothers under present Japanese conditions. The curriculum and arrangements 
of the C>)llege and the whole atmosphere of the place are opposed to such a conclusion. 
It is strongly Japanese and, at the same time, strongly progressive. Others feared 
that the great name of ** University" would cover a superficial education, and 
considered that the name should not have been used at the beginning when the 
students were, of necessity, ill prepared, and the work could not be of university kind 
or method. Time will prove whether its founder was wise or unwise to show from 
the beginning, by the use of the term *' university," what was his real aim and his real 
intention. All beginnings must of necessity be crude and imperfect, and this 
beginning, so novel and so unprecedented, must of necessity be doubly so ; but its 
principles are clear, the work is already consolidating and improving rapidly and, if 
humility and teachableness, earnestness and hard work, can change crude and 
imperfect work into something infinitely higher, then the students of the Nippon 
Joshi Dai-gakko will soon earn the riglit to be regarded as college students even by 
Western cities. 

When the College opened with an unexpectedly large number of students its very 
success, at first, hampered its work, especially in a country where the supply of able 
Teachers is very small. From the beginning the health of the students received special 
attention. Many hours each week were devoted to gymnastics and games, and 
athletic sports were encouraged in every way. Fortunately the College has good 
grounds of its own. and tennis, basket ball, cycling, and other games were played 
vigorously. The work steadily improved and the number of students increased. 
There are at present 400 girls in the High School and 400 women in the College 
Department. The original building soon proved too small and had to be extended, 
and generous donations this year enabled Mr. Xaruse to put up the first block of 
college buildings, and to build in a very much more substantial and improving style 
than that used for the original building. A very large hall, and several fine large class- 
rooms form the first college block. A small but good English library has been 
established in a comfortable and airy r()om, where the students of the English 
Department are able to study in comfort and quiet. The staff of the English 
Department already contains, in addition to Japanese teachers, two university women 
from England who have taken high academic: honours in the University of 
Cambridge. One of them took a second class in the natural sciences tripos, and was 
for some time a lecturer at Newnham v ollege, and the other lady professor took a first 
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class in the modern languages tripos. It means much that the first women's university 
in the Far East realized that it was necessary that they should have the best foreign 
help .possible, and it is fortunate that they have been able to obtain such highly 
(jualified teachers. 

The social life of the College is very significant and must mean much in 
the development of Japanese women in the future. When distinguished visitors are 
entertained in the College the students, as a rule, prepare the food — Japanese or 
foreign — arrange the rooms, and help to entertain the guests. 

The ('ollege is still growing in numbers, and a generous gift of 30,000 yen, just 
received from a wealthy Japanese gentleman, will no doubt help considerably in its 
further development and improvement. 

The (juestion naturally arises as to how the College will be fed in the future and 
from where will its students come. The cjualification for admission is, at present, to 
have passed through a f[\it years' course in a high school, or to pass an examination at 
college of a similar grade. A further qualification in English is necessary for the 
r^nglish I)e[)artment. It seems unlikely, for various reasons, that Missionary Schools 
for girls in Japan will increase considerably. By the law of Japan every province is 
now obliged to provide at least one high school for girls, and some have already 
provided more. Many of the high schools have, at present, only a four years' course, 
but already a supplementary year is becoming common, and the College will largely 
be fed in the future from these national high schools with a small contingent from the 
Mission schools. The private schools of Japan labour under some serious 
disadvantages and, unless conditions change, they may be ccjmparatively few as soon 
as there is a considerable increase in the number of high schools. The high school 
belonging to the College will, no doubt, pass on most of its pupils to the college 
courses. It is a pleasant sight, on a bright morning, as one approaches the College, to 
see the stream of bright-looking Japanese girls, in red hakima, walking from all 
directions towards the College gates. A wide space, at present covered with trees, 
will some day show a fine row of college buildings, but at present only one block is 
erected, and bright-faced Japanese students walk under the trees or run gaily over the 
grass, where some day the College Building will stand. Beyond the trees in the 
background is the High School Buildings, and a small outbuilding used for cooking. 
Then comes a wide piece of ground never to be built over, covered with flowers and 
shrubs, and having many winding walks, l^ast comes the long line of dormitory 
homes and the house of the IVesident at one end. 'I'ennis courts and playgrounds lie 
right and left, and shady trees and a fine view complete the picture. 

And what kind of work goes on in those sunny class rooms? and what kind of 
minds have those soft-voiced, gentle, little. Japanese maidens? The first thing that 
strikes one is their keen desire for knowledge and their readiness to work long hours. 
Turning to the English Department, the problem before these women students is a 
very clifticuli one a difficult ianiiuage to be conquered, and a literature to be studied 
full of allusions to a lilV* vrrv far removed from their own. But their keen desire for 
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knowledge is insatiable, their intense interest in Western life is astonishing, and their 
quick, bright, intellects make teaching them a delight. Occasionally some of them will 
show a sensitive appreciation of some literary beauty, and a ready response to some 
fine thought expressed in literature. Their memory is excellent but, from the 
circumstances of their lives, ihey have not been re(juired to think for themselves, and 
thev find this very difficult. Thev have learnt to obev : thev have learnt to forget 
themselves and live for (Others : but to grapple with a difficulty, to take the initiative, to 
take up an antagonistic position, to fight through difficulties, to form an independent 
judgment, to test and to prove — all this is new work to them and, consecjuently, 
very difficult. But the fervour of pioneers is theirs. 'I'hey know that they are 
enjoying new privileges : they feel that if they utilize them aright they will become 
more valuable to their beloved country, and a great zeal inspires them. The stirring 
old stories of Japanese history are dear to their hearts, and stimulate them to an 
intense patriotism, and to a keen desire that Japanese women should plav a noble 
part in the development of their country. Sensitive and impressionable, requiring 
often much courage to perform many acts whii:h would cost a Western student no 
effort : yet, when the occasion occurs, the old traditions of dignity and self-control, the 
sense of what is appropriate and fitting, the appreciation of a ceremony, the devotion 
to duty, these are all so strong in the graceful, gentle, shy Japanese women students 
that they never fail you, but, by a mighty effort, do what is expected of them. 

The higher education of Japanese women is not entirely confined to the Women's 
University. The Peeresses' School has had, for some years, a ctillege course, and the 
Girls' High School in connection with the Higher Normal College for Women has a 
three years' course beyond the High School course. There are also a few private 
schools, including some Mission Schools, where higher instruction is offered. Hitherto, 
however, the numbers in these classes have been very small, and Mr. Naruse, through 
the wonderful success of his (xjllege, hits given an immense impetus to the whole 
movement. Meanwhile, of course, there is verv much to be done. The College needs 
a good library and a good museum. .Another College block is urgently needed and 
many more dormitories. Most of the students who attend the College can well afford 
its high fees, but there are many clever, eager, girls all over Japan, longing for the 
opportunity of further educ^ation, who cannot afford them. Scholarships are urgently 
needed. Fortunately for Japan, i:s simple living makes college fees absurdly low 
according to Western ideas, and a scholarship of;^2o will pay all necessary fees, board 
and lodging and travelling expenses, for a year. The .Staff of the College will soon 
require enlarging and strengthening, and the work, of course, requires con.solidation 
and improvement, but a most suc<:essful beginning has been made, and the University 
is fast passing beyond the experimental stage. 

The eyes of the civilized world are now turned to the Far P2ast, and all that 
concerns it arouses great interest. The education of half its inhabitants — the women 
half -must be of great importance. 'I'he new de\elopmenl in Japan of a women's 
university may have, and probably will have, very far-reaching consequences. Its real 
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significance is international as well as national. It cannot be forgotten that Japan is 
the most progressive of Oriental countries, nearer to the West than any other in it.s 
marvellous energy and progressiveness. Its cxtraordinar}' history of isolation 
developed in it, apparently, a latent force which suddenly astonished the Western 
world. Probably it will have still greater effect on other Oriental nations, especially 
on those in the Par East, and that where Japan leads other Far Eastern nations will 
follow. It is of profound importance, therefore, to note the conditions under which 
the first Japanese Women's University came into being and the lines on which it was 
formed. 



MR. NARUSE. FOUNliER AND fKEMItENT OK THE MPI>ON JOSHl liAl-liAKKA. 

The hopefulness of the University rests on certain important facts. iMrst, it is 
essentially Japanese, strongly Japanese in feeling and stmtiment, built with Japanese 
money, and organized by Japanese. Secondly, it frankly and freely learns from the 
West. It shows no narrow provincialism: its creators are "citi<;ens of the world," and 
(;Iadly learn from every source. Thirdly, it takes care to get the best of Western 
thought, and of that it uses only what it can really assimilate. It does not copv 
blindly but it absorbs from the U'est what it can usefully employ. Fourthly, after 
laying the foundations, it all()ws time and experience to help to decide the details of 
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the structure. Fifthly, it aims at retaining all that is good in the life and character of 
Japanese women in the past, and adding new virtues and new knowledge suitable to 
the new times and required by them. 

It has been a great help to the education of Japanese women that the Empress 
of Japan has clearly seen the vast importance of this question and has done much to 
help it. She has taken a personal interest in Japanese girls who have been sent to 
the West for education, and has done a great deal for the development of the School 
for Peeresses in Tokyo. It means much for Japan that Japanese school girls sing, 
on festive occasions, a song expressly written for them by their gifted Empress, and the 
happy, vigorous pupils of the Peeresses' School strive and struggle all the more 
vigorously, on their grand day for sports, because their dearly-loved Empress sits and 
watches them with keen interest. The flood tide of the education of women must 
submerge the world in due time, in spite of all prejudices, and ignorance, and 
opposition, but Japan is very fortunate, because the first lady of the land helps to form 
an enlightened opinion on the subject. 

There is, at present, much vagueness as to the kind of education required for 
Japanese girls in this twentieth century. The question is by no means settled, but it seems 
clear that Japan realizes that the women required for modern Japan are neither the 
Japanese woman of the old regime nor the Western woman of to-day. The Japanese 
woman of the future is at present a shadowy intangible ghost. She will never stand 
forth in clear outline until the women of Japan, as well as its men, have helped to 
evolve her. Probably, after all, the chief importance of Mr. Naruse's work lies in this, 
that he is enabling hundreds of girls to get the best education which Japan can at 
present give them, and the chances are that among them are a few that, in the future, 
will help to evolve the education of the modern Japanese women on the best lines. 
Foreigners can stimulate, and foreigners can provide materials of thought, but a 
satisfactory system of education for any race or any country must be a native creation. 
And so we must leave to Japanese women the work of evolving an education which 
will retain for them their gracious manners, sweet self-forgelfulness, stern fidelity to 
duty, and delicate artistic and literary taste, while it adds a stronger will, wider 
knowledge, a larger horizon, greater freedom, more initiative, and a stronger feeling of 
responsibility. And when ihis problem is solved it will go far to solve the problem of 
the education of all Eastern women. So it is not alone for Japan and its gentle 
maidens that we wish Mr. Naruse and his friends ** God speed" in their all important 
work, but for the whole wide East and its teeming millions of crushed women. 
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Bv L. Odontius. 




// ^ Confucius, Confucius, how great thou art, (Confucius! Before thee 

was not seen thy like, nor will there be hereafter. (Confucius, so great 
art thou !" 

In such fashion runs the recurring chant which is sung from 
year to year at the offering of the sacrifices to glorify the great Sage 
at his grave and in the temples erected in his honour throughout China. There are 
more than 1,500 Confucian temples in China, and according to authentic information 
more than 66,000 animals are sacrificed to his memory every year. Thus does China 
honour her dead ! 

Confucius has been dead for many centuries and the historically critical sense 
of the European would perhaps prefer to hear the words, *' How great thou wert, 
Confucius I" \\'e deplore the superstition which supposes the dead man to be 
himself present in the ancestral tablet in order to partake of the meat offerings laid 
before him. But there lies a certain truth in the words. Yox the name and 
teaching of Confucius are not dead : they have lived on for more than 2,000 years 
amongst the Chinese people, as if they were for ever bound up with the black-haired 
race of the Far East. This fact can be proved by numberless evidences. 

For example, when the new reforms were to have been brought about in 1898, 
the originators of which have been banished or executed, amongst other propositions 
there was one to introduce a new chronology, which should be reckoned not by the 
length of reign of the ruling Emperor, but from the birth of Confucius (b.c. 551). 
This proposal has indeed been forgotten at present, but there would presumably have 
been very little opposition to its being carried out ; in this one point the people would 
have gladly agreed with the reformers. Because ('onfucius calls the Western races 
not belonging to China " Yiti," (^ Jjit) ^^J-*^ pupils even to this day believe it to be applied 
to the strangers of the West Kingdom, although they have nothing in common with 
those half-barbarous tribes (see "Confucian Analects " 9, 13). In any controversy he 
who can quote on his side a sentence from Confucius has won for a certainty ; and as 
in (ireece the youth of the land learnt Homer, so in China the Books of Confucius are 
learnt by heart ; nothing better can be offered the rising generation. The reason for 
this is not that Confucius appears to be really the greatest sage that the yellow race 
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has produced ; but in order to quite understand the authority of his name, one must 
consider that no other has so interpreted the character of the people as he has done. 
In him the Chinese race itself is grasped and comprehended ; he is the great master 
who has shown China the path of mental and moral development. 

But a new duty now stands before China. It should interest itself in the 
development of all mankind and should place not only its physical but its intellectual 
treasures at the service of the world generally. This will happen shortly through the 
admission of foreigners. Those of the Middle Kingdom cannot much longer ignore 
foreign countries. But even as little will those in foreign countries henceforward be 
able to ignore China. How much of the past is yet to be retrieved may be easily 
inferred. I'he four thousand years' history of the greatest and oldest Empire of the 
world is not commonly known in Europe even in its barest outlines, and the same is 
to be said of Chinese philosophy. Until now the name of Confucius is missinj from 
historical works of philosophy, and his principles remain unstudied. And yet these 
are not only as old as those of the most ancient philosophers of Greece (for Confucius 
lived in the same century as Thales of Miletus and was a contemporary of Pythagoras) 
but his teaching remains unaltered even to this day throughout the whole of China. 
Those who wish to exert influence upon Chinese learning must first of all clearly 
understand Confucius. But if it is not advisable to leave Confucius quite uncon- 
sidered, on the other hand it is quite as dangerous to bestow upon him exaggerated 
regard. There are enthusiastic Chinese who say that the teaching of Confucius 
would be able even to influence the West also, and perhaps occasional Europeans, who 
have lived long amongst Chinese, allow themselves to be carried away by such delusive 
fancies ; but whoever is master of the subject will, without difficulty, find a Western 
standard by which he can measure the great Sage of the East. This will at once lead 
him to the Greek and Roman ancients. This has become the starting point of our 
modem civilization, and it not only coincides contemporaneously with the rising of 
Confucian thought but it is for us of similar signification as the teaching of Confucius 
is for China. But among the philosophers of Greece Plato, without doubt, takes the 
first place and in him the Greek spirit has found its purest expression. Therefore a 
juxtaposition of these two men is justifiable, and by a comparison of the hitherto 
unknown with the known philosopher we will be able to arrive at a clearer notion of 
the worth of Confucius. 

The circumstances in which both arose, the vicissitudes of life through which 
they had to pa.ss, and their precepts show, besides great differences, many similarities 
also. B<;th arose in times of great political corruption. 

The year of Plato's birth was at the beginning of the fatal Peloponnesian war 
which the ambitious and domineering Athenians waged against Sparta in order to 
maintain its hegemony. As a growing youth Plato might have seen how the people 
derided the coarse wit of their popular orator Cleon ; how they at first admired the genial 
spendthrift Alcibiades only to banish him at last ; how the best troops were sacrificed 
through unheard-of indiscretion in the foolish enterprise against Syracuse, and how 
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after the unfortunate termination of the whole war, the .stern nioraliser, Socrates, was 
removed by the cup of poison. The old honour and the earlier splendour were gone, 
and the proof was given that where moral power is lacking the republic becomes the 
worst of all forms of government. 

I'he circumstances in China at the time of Confucius were not less 
disadvantageous. It is true there was not a republic then in China ; this form of 
government in Asia can hardly be imagined; Aristotle taught his pupil, Alexander, that 
only the (ireek could agree to submit to a chosen leader, the Asiatics needed a master. 
Still the constitution of the Kingdom of Lu, the native country of Confucius, was 
suffering then from evil circumstances. The feudal system had deteriorated, 'i'he 
\assal stales no longer united themselves with the Kmperor's regiment; the great 
vassals or dukes, of whom one was the Prince of Lu, were themselves in their turn 
overjxjwered by their own vassals; one no longer Ixnved at the command of the prince ; 
single houses in the kingdom strove against each other for the mastery and appeared 
as independent lords. 

Such a condition could not be without influence on the teaching of the 
philcjsophers of that time ; at all events their way of life was in a great measure 
determined by it and rendered more difficult. Both l^lato and ('onfucius sprang from 
j>rincely houses. I^lato was a descendant of ('odrus, the last king of Athens, who 
went willingly to death in a war with Sparta, because the oracle had {)rophesied victory 
to the army whose king would fall. (Confucius could boast of still nobler origin. His 
house was descended from the ruling Dynasty of Yiu or Shang, whose P2mperors reigned 
from B.C. 1766 to B.C. 1 122 over the China of that time. A collateral line of the over- 
thrown Imperial House was invested by the first Kmperor of the Dynasty Chou with the 
Duchy of Sung, and it was again a collateral line of the ruling ducal family from which 
descended the forefathers of (Confucius. i'hese held, through several generations, 
high posts in the kingdom of Sung; they were at last, however, supplanted by violent 
rivals and wandered out, under the family name of Kung, to the Duchy of Lu, where 
the family soon became renowned again through their military ability. The father of 
Confucius was also a distinguished warrior. It is related that once, at the siege of a 
town, he saved the troops commanded by him by holding open with a strong hand a 
|X)rtcullis in the city wall, through which his people had passed and which the 
besieged wished to let down, till all his men had made good their retreat. As he had 
no sons he took, when more than sixlv vears old, a second wife who became the 
mother of Confucius, and whom the father left behind as a widow with a three-year- 
old child in poor circumstances. Perhaps it was the sternness of his upbringing 
which induced Confucius, when a boy of fifteen, to direct all his energies to learning. 
He, himself, said "When I was fifteen years old I applied myself to learning, but I 
only learnt things of subordinate importance." 

We know of Plato, on the contrary, that as a youth he loved poetry and the 
more cheerful enjoyments of life. His aristocratic relationship and the disordered 
condition of the Republic prevented him from entering into public life and a civil 
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career. There first came a change in his life when he one day became acquainted 
with the wise Socrates. The latter made such an impression upon him that from that 
time he devoted himself to his teaching and company. 

Whilst Plato remained for eight years the pupil of Socrates — till the latter^s 
execution, being accused of denying the gods and seducing the youth of. the land — 
Confucius, wearying of his native city, made his appearance as a public teacher at 
twenty-two years of age and filled the office of administrator of the state granaries, 
which he resigned, however, after his mother's death, in order to fulfil the prescribed 
three years' mourning. At the end of this time, Confucius remained for a longer time 
in his native country, chiefly occupied in studying history and the ancient sacrificial 
rites, both learning himself and teaching others. Music also was a much-prized 
subject of study with him. When in his thirties he appears, for the first time, to have 
forsaken his more narrow native land. He betook himself to the Court of Emperor 
King, in order to further learn there the sacrificial rites and principles of government. 
His meeting with Laotsz, the founder of Taoism, took place about this time ; but that 
Sage had nothing to say to Confucius and in after times had little connexion with him. 
Soon after this Confucius returned to his home. In order, however, to escape the 
troubles that had broken out in the state of Lu, in which he would have had to decide 
for one party whilst he merely wished to serve the prince, he betook himself for a 
longer time to the Duchy of Tsz, where the ancient musical melodies of Emperor Shun 
were still preserved. His stay there, however, was cut short, as the prince did not find the 
earnest admonisher very agreeable. When nearly forty years of age Confucius returned 
to Lu in order to take up his teaching again. This ended his years of learning and 
wandering. 

Let us now turn to Plato. He went first to Megara, where he became acquainted 
for a time with the adherents of the Megarian school of philosophy ; thence his 
wanderings led him through the whole of the flourishing old world known at that 
time — Greater Greece, Sicily, and Eg>'pt. He gathered ever}'where new impressions 
and was especially indebted to the Pythagoreans for lasting stimulus. That sages are 
not willingly heard and their teaching is found burdensome, Plato had to learn when 
he met the elder Dionysius in Syracuse who, after he heard a discourse from Plato, 
was so provoked that he wished to kill him. It is a fact that Plato, after he left 
Syracuse, was sold as a slave by the tyrant's order and only freed by the aid of a friend. 
At forty years of age Plato returned to Athens, in order to begin delivering discourses 
in the Academy. With this his years of learning and wandering came to an end. 

Now follow the. "Master" during the ten years in which both Sages in strict 
retirement, were occupied with the studies and instruction of youth. Plato was 
already about sixty years of age when he was recalled to Syracuse to the Court of the 
tyrant, Dionysius the Younger, in order that his teaching might have an influence on 
the wild extravagances of the princes and legislators. In fact it appeared that the 
good influences of this philosopher did prevail. A resplendent chariot of state received 
him on the shore when he disembarked. Supported by Dio, an old friend of the 
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t\Tant, Plato guided the latter to orderly conduct and wise government. But the 
hope that Plato would succeed in seeing his political axioms realized in this instance 
was soon shattered. The courtiers of the tyrant envied Plato his influential position 
in which they themselves had formerly enjoyed reputation and the enjoyments of life. 
Instead of protracted drinking bouts ever\'one at this Court had to be occupied with 
mathematical exercises and philosc^phical problems. 'I'he princes appeared quite 
transformed, but derision and slanders served to destroy the wholesome influence of 
Plato. A strong fleet and the best Athenian army — so it was said — was not even able 
to conquer Syracuse, but now a single professor from Athens has accomplished the 
work ; the Prince and the whole town with him lie at the Athenian's feet I At the 
same time Dio was suspected and his banishment was secured. With this Plato's 
I)osition became untenable; he left Syracuse and went back to Athens. It is true 
that he returned once again when very old at the pressing entreaty of the Prince, but 
he did not regain his influences for good. Dio remained in banishment and Plato 
was in danger of his life until his friend Archytas of Tarent saved him. Soon after- 
wards Dionvsius was overthrown bv Dio and lost his life. Dio now became the ruler 
of Syracuse, and he would have, perhaps, carried out the teaching of Plato had he not 
been, immediately afterwards, suddenly murdered. Plato died soon after, b.c. 347, 
in Athens, at the age of eighty-one, expiring at a wedding feast. 

Harder and more changeful was the career of Confucius. He, also, after having 
spent about ten years as a teacher, entered into public life about B.C. 500 after the 
troubles of the State had been so cleared away that he could offer his services to the 
reigning Prince without having to fear the revenge of the vassals. He was entrusted 
with the administration of the town of Chungtu, and the excellent reforms introduced 
by him moved the Duke to make him Inspector of Public Works and eventually Judge 
of the country. In this position he introduced wholesome and just government so 
that everyone extolled him and the country began to prosper. But here also envy 
quickly put an end to this good beginning. The neighbouring States heard of the 
good influence of Confucius and the growing power of the State of Lu, where the 
might of the vassals was broken and a mild but firm royal government was established. 
Resolved to put an end to this, the Prince of Tsz made use of the ignoble means of 
seduction in order to separate Confucius from his Prince. He sent eighty dancing 
women and female flute-players of choice beauty to the Duke of Lu who received the 
gift. He succumbed to the allurement, and when Confucius hoped that at the next 
impending feast, where important sacrifices were to be offered, the Prince would recover 
his right senses, the sacred ceremony was performed on the contrary with such 
unseemly haste that (!onfucius, deeply hurt that the Duke should have departed from 
his teaching, determined to leave the Court. This meant banishment for him ; for to 
remain in Lu was no longer possible. Thus he left court and country, and during 
the next three years journeyed from country to country, from court to court, greatly 
honoured, but yet more misunderstood, accompanied only by his pupils, who shared 
want and peril with him. Only in the State of Wei does he seem to have remained 
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for any length of time, There he lost his wife with whom he appears to have led an 
unhappy life, like Socrates. It is not determined whether he was separated from her. 
At her death he forbade his son Li, who wished to mourn for his mother, to do any 
such thing. At the age of sixty-eight Confucius was called back to Lu by the 
successor of the former duke ; but his energy wa,s failing him. The last years of his 
life were occupied in literary works and the teaching of disciples, two of the best of 
these, Yenhui and Tszwo, being taken away from him by death. 

When his end was drawing near, Confucius stood before the threshold of his 
house and spoke these words: "The great mountain must fall in ruins, the strong 
pillar must be broken in pieces, and the wise must disappear hence like a flower.'' 
He then entered the house, called his disciples together and gave orders as to his 
burial obsequies. He ended by saying " No wise monarch will understand any more 
how to rule his kingdom aright, for my time is come." Seven days afterwards he died. 

Thus ended the lives of these two great philosophers. Both must have striven 
with their changeful growing destiny ; both stood for a time in the highest positions 
where their teaching seemed to gain power and influence ; but both were overthrown 
by the spite of unprincipled, envious, persons and had to recognise that the wise 
on earth are misunderstood and despised. 

Confucius, only a few centuries after his death, was given almost Divine honours, 
an honour which fortunately has not fallen to the lot of Plato. In the temples 
dedicated to Confucius the tablet to the memory of the Sage is placed in the midst of 
the great hall, while those to commemorate his most important disciples stand in an 
endless row at the sides of the building. Whoever would enter on the course of 
Confucian learning has first to present prayers and offerings before his tablet. 

I^t us now pass to a comparison of the teaching of these two Sages. We will at 
once find that, whilst Plato has become the founder of a new system of philosophy, 
Confucius is far removed from that. We must remember that Plato waw a disciple of 
Socrates, and thus his scientific conceptions were borrowed from him as a ground- 
work at least, whilst Confucius had no teacher who might have exercised lasting 
influence on him. Confucius believed he had received his calling by heavenly 
appointment, in the fulfilment of which he felt himself to be under the protection of 
heaven. Once when in danger of his life in a foreign state his pupils becoming 
alarmed, he comforted them by saying that Heaven did not will that he and the truth 
he promulgated should perish. But this does not mean that Confucius brought new 
revelations and truth to the people: on the contrary, he expressly guards himself against 
being considered the founder of a new doctrine ; what he wishes is only the restoration 
of what is old, the old beliefs and the old customs: for that reason the study of ancient 
times and the writings handed down from that time, the Shiking and Shuking, as 
well as the moral precepts of ancient times, was his chief occupation. If he begins to 
talk with a pupil about the songs of the ancients, it is a sign that the latter has made 
good progress, for the teaching in them forms the central point of the whole tuition. 
"Why," he asks his pupils, "do you not study the Shiking? Its songs lead on to self 
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knowledge, they teach true sociability, they show how man can quench feelings of 
anger and malice ; from them you learn the first duty, how to serve your ancestors, 
and the next one, how to conduct yourselves before princes. By them one becomes 
acquainted with the names of birds, beasts and plants." 

We seek in vain from Confucius, however, for a systematic explanation of these 
songs and instruction as to their use in his time. He gives rather the precepts them- 
selves and only takes the opportunity of quoting as written testimony the sentences 
and noble deeds of the men of old time. The proof of his teaching the tradi- 
tions of ancient time is therefore somewhat incomplete, and allows us to suppose that 
Confucius was in many things more independent than he himself was aware. 

If it be asked, what then moved Confucius to believe so unflinchingly in the good 
old times and to found his teaching so firmly on his belief, we arrive at his conception 
of the perfectly holy one, the perfected wise one — the Sage — who is met with in Confucius' 
teaching. Because the Emperors Yao and Shun had thus lived — viz., as sages — the deeds, 
words, and laws of that ancient time must, therefore, be proportionately good. " How 
great " said Confucius, "was Yao as a ruler I how covered with glory! Only the heaven 
is great, and only Yao is like to it. How boundless was his virtue; the people have 
found no name for it ; how splendid he was in the glorious precepts which he published !" 
But the peer of Heaven, according to Confucius, is only the perfectly holy one, the 
enduring pattern for posterity. " Purity is the essence of Heaven; to strive after purity 
is peculiar to man. He who is pure does without effort that which is right. He is 
the perfectly holy one who himself finds the right path without trouble. Only he who 
is filled with the most perfect purity which can be imagined under heaven can fully 
and freely develop his nature. He only is the associate of the creative, fostering 
powers of heaven and earth. United with these he forms a three-fold fellowship. 

He who is the perfectly wise one can be gathered from the foregoing, viz. : only he 
who is absolutely good in himself, a man in whom no single inclination towards evil 
can be found. But Confucius gives only very meagre information as to how such a 
wise man can be evolved. It suffices him to strongly assert that there have been such 
men and that men of such nature are a gift of heaven. Thus he speaks in the first 
sentence of the "Doctrine of the True Mean (Middle Way)": "What heaven has bestowed 
is Sing (tt)' ^^^ spiritual nature, and the call given from heaven enjoins us to follow 
after the sages." Such men as Confucius thought he had found in the past are the 
perfectly wise, the ideal men. 

If Confucius could have surveyed the past with his own eyes he would most 
likely have altered his opinion that ideal men were to be found there. However, there 
lies in his lofty intuition a particle of truth which may be pointed out here. He who 
accepts the Biblical account of the creation as true knows in fact that such an Ideal 
Being existed once in the remotest days of the past. He can be well called the first 
man and it was fitting he should be called the associate of heaven and earth, with 
whom he stood in a threefold harmony. We do not know why Confucius did not go 
back to the earliest beginnings of mankind rather than content himself with remaining 
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with the past of his own people. Perhaps it was quite excluded from the interest of 
his time; perhaps he did not dare to venture further with the inquiry on this difficult 
and strange subject. 

We will now see how Plato established his philosophical system. He, also, 
recognises a highest class of men, the philosophers, to whom he would entrust the 
highest position in his state — the government. But he has proved the origin of the 
wise man scientifically, and explained it through his doctrine of ideas ; he rises with it 
from this world, and from the Golden Age which Confucius speaks of, away to the 
immutable world of the spirit. He had already received from Socrates the doctrine 
of the formation of universal ideas, and he developed this thought still further, 
that each thing in the visible world — each of the multitude of homogeneous 
things always so diverse in this world —has its prototype in the invisible world, 
and that thought, the invisible and hence truly existing, that is, is unchangeable, 
absolute, and eternal. On the other hand, the visible, phenomenal world has 
originated with him in the wild chaos from which the Creator of the earth 
transformed it according to the idea of the other world; but this material world 
is in itself worthless, disordered, evil. Hence the soul has nothing of this origin 
in itself; it is rather a mean between the material and the spiritual world of 
thought, it is of ante-mundane continuance, and it was once granted to the soul before 
it came into this world to follow in the train of the gods to the banquet of the gods, 
that is, to the contemplation of the eternal idea of good, which reveals itself in beauty, 
knowledge, righteousness and truth, in order to become purified by the sight and 
secure against the grossness of the material. But whilst the gods soar aloft lightly and 
severely on their chariots into the highest realms of space, the souls of men have to 
undergo a diflficult conflict ; for only one of their steeds is full of fire and struggles 
forward ; the other, which represents the materialistic desires, struggles, on the contrary, 
downwards and will not allow the soul to come to the full enjoyment of good. Many 
souls advance onwards to the highest realms; they most of all, therefore, are 
strengthened by the contemplation of good. Others, on the contrary, cannot stop their 
course; they sink downwards into the throng of souls who were still lower than 
themselves; there they often lose their seat and their own wings, and are thereby 
forced to sink to earth and unite themselves with a human body, that is to become bom 
as men. He who sees much of the good in the other world becomes a philosopher, a 
king, or a wise man ; a second class is that of the warrior ; but the lowest classes of 
mankind, to which also all tyrants belong, are those souls who have perceived least in 
the other world, and whose souls have attained to the least visible beauty. To point 
out the deficiencies in this bold erection of phantasy is not our business ; but we see 
in it an endeavour to handle and explain the cardinal question of all morality, the 
antithesis of good and evil, and the origin of both. The spirit, the soul, is good, the 
material is the seat of evil ; this dualism only discloses new questions; for the problem 
whence the chaos out of which the visible world was formed and the evil principle in 
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it comes, remains unanswered, but it is considered by Plato as the irreconcilable 
contrast of good and evil, and both are strongly and deeply sundered from each other. 

\ot so by Confucius. He also recognises the division of mankind into good and 
evil. But why Heaven did not bestow on all men the nature of the perfectly wise (the 
sage) he does not prove anywhere. It is hardly necessary to say that Confucius only 
came across the latter in the past ; the present time, himself at least excluded, he 
believes to be infinitely far removed from it. The second degree which is possible to 
mankind according to him is that of the Kiiintze. ([g"-^) The noble man (superior 
man) the homo moderatus^ as the Romans named him, the um)o \a\6g Xa/ia-^of, as the 
Greeks called him. The completely noble man is morally similar to the perfectly 
holy one. To become a noble man there must, therefore, be a struggle in the after-ages 
in which no more perfectly holy ones will be born. *'He who is born in possession 
of wisdom,'' says Confucius, "belongs to the highest class of mankind; he who learns 
and by it brings himself into possession of wisdom, to the second class ; but to the 
third class belong the dull and foolish, among whom one can distinguish those who can 
leam something and those who can learn nothing." The noble man is he who through 
learning arrives at the possession of perfect \artue. If virtue is only properly taught 
people will follow after it. The first aim of Confucius is therefore moral cleansing of 
oneself and others through the study of the knowledge of virtue. But does it follow 
that there is only lack of this knowledge when mankind is not good? Confucius 
aflfirms this. "It is not easy," he says, "to find a man who had learnt for three years 
without becoming good." Accordingly the nature of mankind is originally good, 
all moral defects arise in youth from evil habitude ; it is the principle given utterance 
to in the "Three Character Classic," the Chinese school primer,* that "men at 
their birth are by nature radically good " — but are spoilt by evil example. From 
this can be seen what Confucius adduces as highest moral attainment ; his 
I'ategorical imperative is — learning. **By learning thou canst attain to virtue." It is 
true that evil is existent ; but it is only a passing frothing-over of the emotions of the 
heart that has not yet been ennobled by learning. 

The platonic dualism of the material and spiritual can scarcely suffice to explain 
the essence of evil ; much less are the observations of Confucius competent to do so. 
In spite of the numberless disillusions of his life he did not obtain a firmer grasp of 
this problem. It is true he complains that the people love the beauty of a captivating 
woman more than the beauty of virtue ; he also says, " I have not yet seen anyone who 
recognises his faults and deplores them at heart": he himself confesses that only in 
old age he attained so far as to do right of his own accord ; but all these things were 
not able to modify his observations. Evil in its fatal power and with its bad results 
he did not recognise, a fault which is to be remarked not only in him but, and this 
perhaps through his influence, in the whole Chinese people. 

* See the article on the " VVirft' Character Classic** in The East of .\sia. No. 2, p. 157. 
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Plato's categorical imperative is of different purport, " Free thyself from the fetters 
of this evil material world" — this is the summons which the Greek philosopher makes 
to his disciples. "The soul is a being of higher origin, the world is only its prison : 
the more thou loosest thyself from it, the stronger will grow the once lost >\'ings of the 
soul which will soar again to the contemplation of the highest good, there to find the 
satisfaction of that pleasure which is inborn in man." 

But this freeing occurs (and here both philosophies coincide) by the absorption of 
pure knowledge, above all by the remembrance of good seen in the former world, only 
that, according to Confucius, this conflict must be fought to the end on earth, while 
Plato cannot concede that man attains to perfection except by death and separation 
from the evil world. His moral problem is deeper, more difficult, and more 
comprehensive than that of Confucius. 

Both teachers assume that virtue can be learnt. On no other subject do we find 
such comprehensive statements made by Confucius as on the nature of the noble (or 
superior) man. As it is not possible to deal exhaustively here with them, we shall 
briefly cite a few leading points of the Confucian ethics. **The noble man as well as 
the sage," says Confucius, "spends his life in the keeping of virtue; but this manifests 
itself in five things : earnestness, magnanimity, purity, strength of will, and friendliness. 
The strong man, the steadfast man, the moderate man, are near virtue. Let truth and 
purity be thy first principle. The noble man seeks out the good qualities of others 
and makes them conspicuous, but not so their evil qualities. The mean man goes the 
opposite way." Prejudices, hasty statements, caprices, egoism, were foreign to Confucius. 
"The noble man speaks cautiously and with consideration, because he knows that the 
path of virtue imposes difficult duties on him. The noble man does not strive after 
celebrity; he is content with hidden service. He is well versed in books and conducts 
himself with good manners and propriety. He reflects upon nine maxims: if he wishes 
to see, to see rightly; if he can hear, to hear aright; to be benevolent; becoming in his 
demeanour ; pure in his words ; reverent in fulfilling his duty ; honest in doubt ; 
careful to avoid resentment ; and offers himself no advantage unless he first seeks after 
righteousness." 

There is a word by which the life of the noblest is most comprehensively 
expressed, that is ren (tl), a word which can be translated by perfect virtue, benevolence, 
or love of mankind. In this word we have the imperishable pearl of Confucian ethics. 
"It is through virtue," says Confucius, "that perfection can be reached; it is the 
benign benevolence toward mankind which the noble man does not forget for a 
moment; it is the heavy burden which must be laid "on the scholars; and it culminates 
in the command "Do not thou to others what thou wiliest not that they should do to 
thee." Doubtless Confucius himself possessed this virtue in a high degree ; but the 
ideal of Christian love, which often is called 7 en in China, was not yet reached by him. 
The ren did not prevent the noble man from using revenge for bloodshed ; it did not 
hinder him from fealinj hatred. To extend it to wom:in and slaves appears to 
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Confucius quite unnecessary'. Let us contrast with it the expression of the Christian 
ren^ which is as follows: "Do unto others as you would that they should do unto you," 
and " Love beareth all things, believeth all things, hopeth all things, endureth all things ; 
love never faileth." 

More nearly allied with the conception of human love is that of mutual 
obligation, and these two virtues touch above all the two spheres of the family and the 
state. In the family they become filial piety. A noble man without this virtue 
cannot be imagined. Filial piety is the root of love to the neighbour; it is to be 
found where the sons are not disobedient, but serve the parents willingly as long as 
they live, and after they die hold a solemn burial and present sacrificial offerings 
according to ancient custom. A good son will not change these tokens of respect for 
three years. The dead are served as though they still lived, the absent as though they 
were present. Not less is respect towards the elder brother imposed as a duty, and 
trust and confidence should bind and maintain the relationship between friends. But 
what is true in the family remains good for the state also, the greatest family of all. 

Turning now to Plato, it cannot be denied that the platonic ethics look 
somewhat cold and insufficient beside those of Confucius. Wisdom, moderation, 
righteousness, and courage, are the qualities which, according to Plato, compose virtue. 
The constant practice of these is our duty in order to shew forth the vision of goodness 
before the world. Yet, according to Plato, this is not generally possible to the 
individual and to the family but only (in its entirety) within the philosophically 
governed state. Only by this will harmony be brought on earth to full development. 
The severe idea of the state as conceived by Plato is familiar. Individuality should be 
sacrificed for the common good, similar rights should be given to all, goods and wives 
be held in common; the family is held in subjection to the state. The most exact 
directions exist about the personal things of individuals. Subjects should be under the 
guidance of a ruler who must be a consummate philosopher. In this way Plato hopes 
to realise the highest virtue of all — righteousness. That this conception of a state is 
not practicable is manifest. But neither has that of Confucius ever been realised. 
He also demands an absolute ruler who leads his people more by his example than by 
laws. If the prince be good, it follows of itself that the people will imitate him. 
Through righteousness, good customs, and sanctified wages, the people will be held 
together. Confucius cannot imagine a people not devoted entirely to the ruler. In 
his time there were only the great vassals, themselves almost princes, who did not pay 
homage. If, therefore, the prince is bad, then woe to him and to the people led astray 
bv him. He bears the blame if the harmonv between heaven and earth be disturbed. 
It is, therefore, a difficult and an almost too difficult task which Confucius imposes on 
him. But he is appointed by heaven, therefore only answerable to heaven; if the 
people trespass in spite of his example, he can appear as a mediator before heaven. 

This gives us occasion to speak of the observations of both our wise men 
regarding the relation between mankind and God. The fact that this question is 
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not the central point of their ethics shows, at once, that both have neglected to enter 
deeply into it. Confucius knew very well the name of God which was in use in 
China. But, as is known, the name Shangti is only once used independently by 
himself ; he prefers instead to use the word Heaven. Apparently the somewhat 
indefinite name was more convenient for his indefinite conceptions. It is not 
creditable to the Sage that just at this point he falls off from the so much praised 
ancient times. It is true the Deity was for him existent, but he could not have 
intended to search after Him further. \V^e constantly find intimations that he possessed 
a religious nature. " If thou sinnest against Heaven, to whom wilt thou then pray?" 
he asks. Once when in danger, he prayed a long time in presence of his disciples. 
But he usually is silent on all questions relating to the other world. He is more to 
blame that he approved and even commanded divine honours to be paid to ancestors, 
that is undoubted idolatry. Plato also says little of Ood. No such distinct trans- 
missions were at his command as Confucius had, but his system shows that to him 
the highest good, namely, the thought of the eternal good, was his conception of 
God. He, also, certainly approved of the idolatry of his time. 

So much for the teaching of these two philosophers concerning mankind and 
their duties. But duties used to be combined with right. 'I'he sublimest moral 
teaching remains ineffectual if there is no distinct reward resulting from 
obeying it. F)ach moral precept requires a glad message ; for each man has only 
one final aim, his own happiness. Here the difference between the two 
philosophers is shown in a most glaring light. Confucius saw the limits of his 
moral claims set in the state ; their realisation was his endeavour. But what is the 
happiness attained to ? Even the well-ordered state. This is ones proper object. 
Peace in the whole kingdom, that is his aim and reward ; beyond this there is 
nothing higher. The other world is to him only a shadowy continuance of this 
world ; yonder there are no longer any higher aims and joys. (Confucius will, perhaps, 
be praised because he was sincere enough to confess his ignorance of the world to 
come ; but on that account we should not conceal that this is a fatal want in his 
teaching. We cannot but wonder that he was content not to meditate deeply upon 
this question. His people have imitated him, their uncrowned king, in this, and we 
in China have to face the fact that the Sage who is most honoured in the whole land 
has taught the people to refrain from reflecting on that most important cjuestion of 
the whence and whither of mankind. This is a historical fact of which one is 
convinced even to-day in China. Whether Confucius himself was satisfied with it 
we do not know. His last words before his death were full of sorrow. How 
different was Plato ! It is true we know only a little about his death. But in 
the Apologia we have the parting words of Socrates, his teacher, in which Plato 
himself surely found hope. Socrates spoke them to his judges after his condemnation. 
" But now, my lord and judges," he said, "it is time to go hence, you all to live, I 
to suffer. But to whom amongst us has the better lot fallen ? That alone know the 
immortal gods." 
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There we have the hopeful assurance of a noble thinker, to whom the imper- 
fections of this world became the proof of the perfection of the world to come. 
It is the hope of immortality which Plato has taught his people. His system is 
founded on this. *^ If the soul be antemundane, then must it also be immortal and, 
in the world to come, will succeed in the attainment of the highest good. But this 
depends on the moral state of mankind in this world." That is a goal worth the 
struggle, better than the Empire of Confucius, which yet remains perishable and 
imperfect. 

This leads us to a closing remark. Plato and Confucius were both teachers of 
their people and had to prepare them, without themselves knowing it, for the reception 
of new religions which after their time penetrated the one into Cireece, the other into 
(3hina. 

Four hundred years after Plato's death appeared the first messengers of 
Christianity in Athens. The duaKsm of good and evil so sharply contrasted by 
Plato had not been improved upon by his disciples. 'I'his was the task of Christianity 
which found the soil prepared for it. Through the seeking of men by God, taught by 
C^hristianity, a new life-principle was within mankind ; a new mankind was created 
which also had flesh and blood, but in which evil was overcome by good. Had not 
Plato anticipated this teaching? 

But about the same time when Christianity entered P2urope, the first disciple of 
Shakyamuni Gautama Buddha crossed the threshold of China. With him the theory 
of the vanity of this world raised to religion, found an entrance and followers, perhaps 
l>ecause the Buddhist Nirvana was still better than the comfortless Confucian world 
of the dead: the sinking down into nothing more welcome than an immeasurable 
seeming existence. Confucianism and Buddhism have become to-day old and feeble, 
from them one can no Icmger expect the revival of China so urgently needed. The 
time demands stronger moral forces, and these are (;nly to be found in Christianity, 

It is, therefore, only a logical conclusion if we say that the future of the black- 
haired yellow race depends above all on its attitude towards ("hristianity. 
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Mf itfatro fli tie "Mm of Mnsn" itjlt Sis 
pisiljiia. 

By C. Westphal. 




HEN in the summer of 1900 the Emperor and the Em press- Dowager 
of China fled by night from Peking to escape falling into ihe hands of 
the allied troops, few foreigners had up to that time looked upon thc 



face of the Ruler of the Celestial Empire 
powerful Regent. 'The Ministers of the Foi 
Henry of Prussia formed perhaps the only exceptions 



and usages must understand how hard it must have been 
the traditional retirement of ages. 

It was hoped that this external reform might bring ii 
far-reaching externa! ones and, in certain respects, it mus 
mem in the direction of such reforms has been made. 



ir that of his aunt, the 
:ign Powers and Prince 
r> those above-named, 
otherwise, to all 
other foreigners, 
as to the Chinese 
people them- 
selves, the per- 
sonality of the 
■'Son of Heaven" 
was enveloped in 
mystery. How- 
ever, with the 
return of the 
Court to Peking 
a new order of 
things had sec in, 
and everyone 
who knows how 
tenacious the 
Chinese are of 
their old customs 
) the Empress to rupture 

its train greater and more 
>e said that a commence- 
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White visiting Peking in the Spring of 1902, I had the j<ood fortune to witness the 
:tum of the Court to Peking from its pilgdttiage to the Eastern Imperial Tombs, and 
n that occasion 1 succeeded in taking some interesting photographs. 



It was on the 29th of April, 190Z, a beautiful day and almost loo warm tor the 
time of the year. Already from early morning the usual forerunners of an Imperial 
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procession, little two-wheeled carts decorated with yellow flags, could be seen driven 
through the streets. On the city wall over the Chien M^n a considerable number of 
"foreign devils" had been gradually assembling, among them many disciples of Mars, 
in the various imiforms of the Legation Guards. To the Chinese themselves, however, 
it was not granted on this occasion to behold the countenance of their Ruler. Some 
who had wedged their way in and mixed with the Europeans were immediate!)' 
dispersed by the Chinese soldierj*. 

In accordance with the old custom the streets leading to Chien Men were 
deccirated with mats and guarded by soldiers. 

Our patience wa.s sorely tried. It was not till after nearly four hours of waiting 
thai we perceived the first signs of the approaching cavalcade. From afar horn- 
blowing resembling that of the French troops could be heard, then at the southern 



entrance of the gale tht head ol tlie cortege began to appear I he view at this 
moment is reproduced m our illustration I he great banners seen in the centre 
Here of yellow siik and decorated with brilliant embroidencs I he cd\aln turbaned 
and m dark uniforms, mounted on great \ustralian horses Jnd c'»ch bearing a red- 
pcnmined lante in hand, offered a realK brave show. 

In another illustration the Imperial Chair, b<)rne \i\ eight gaily-attired bearers maj- 
be seen. It was cohered with yellow- cloth but had otherwise nt) other decoration, 
contrary to that of the Empress-Dowager, the roof of whose chair was ornamenied with 
splendid peitcocks' feathers. 

In the space before the little temple dedicated to the (iod of War the great 
dignitaries had assembled to greet their Sovereign. One of them, a dignified old 
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gentleman who had stt^pptd a littlt ii 
•ontrasi tii ihe eiiqiieite of former I 



ance of tht- others knelt, while the 
remained standing. The Kmpen 



THE SUITK OF THK IMPKRIAL PROCtSSlON. 



entered the temple, ; 



1 of leaving the same. He 
looked a sickly little man. 
with sunken cheeks and 
a yellowish -gray com- 
plexion, clad in a gaily 
embroidered coat hut 
without the usual yelloiv 
j riding jacket, and wearing 
on his head the round 
Chinese hat omamenied 
with a peacock's feather. 

In the meantime the 
attendants had formed 
themselves into picture.s- 
i|ue grnu]>s round about 
the free space as the 
picture \\;r\ adequalelv 
>lious. 
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The entrance of ihe Empress- Dowager was similar to that of the Emperor, only 
that after leaving the temple she remained sometime longer iri the forecourt where she 
feigned and smiled to the foreigners, sending up friendly messages to them through one 
of the gentlemen present, as the daily papers of that date very minutely reported. 
Unfortunately I was not able to make a distinct picture of the two personages, for the 
wall on which we stood had in the already sinking sun thrown a deep shadow on the 
court below. 

Another picture gives us a view of the imperial City into which the Court entered 
that day and which is again shut off bv walls from e\er)' profane eye. The Emperor 



THE IMPERIAL SUITE IN THK (OUHTVAKIJ OK THE TKMPLt OF THE CJOb OK WAR. 

and the Kmpress's chairs haic already pa^se(J out of sight. On their passage the 
cavalry, which lined the streets tike a living wall on either side, had dismounted and 
knelt beside their horses before their Majesties, 

Two years ago, jierhaps, no one would have entertained the possibility of the 
Emperor of China being photographed out of doors and in the sight of the public. 
Mow the apparently Lm]X)ssible has become the possible and the Empress-Dj wager, whi) 
distinctly saw how from every direction iln&e mysterious little boxes were levelled at 
her, did not at any rate betra\ any outward annoyance, on the contrary, she seemed 
exceedingly pleased. In this as in other .senses the Imperial City of Peking appears 
to be fast becoming moderni;!ed. 
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By C. Fredrich. 



1. 

WHO would have thought that this old-world custom would once again 
become the topic of modem conversation, and that " to kowtow '' 
would become an expression in common use throughout the 
Western world? Now-a-days it is quite usual in Berlin to hear one 
remark to another: "Ah, it will be a long time before I * kowtow' 
to him.' 

It is true we already make the acquaintance of the term in the higher schools 
of the West, but there only where old-time lore is crammed into the heads of 
luckless wights. In his efforts to translate the stately sentences of Cornelius Nepos, 
the long-suffering third-form boy will, to add to his other miseries, come across a 
word written in Greek letters, " Proskynein/' 

The word may be different, but its significance is the same as "kowtow." 
We have to thank the Athenian Konon for the acquaintance that we, as third-form 
boys, make with a thing over which older people at a later stage of existence rack 
their brains. It is said that Konon was once sent as ambassador by the Athenians 
to Artaxerxes Mnemon. On demanding an audience at the Court, the noble 
designated to introduce embassies said to Konon : " Certainly you may obtain an 
audience, but I should ask you whether you would not prefer to express yourself in 
writing; for at a reception by the king the " proskynein " is indispensable. But, 
should this condition appear to you to be too onerous, you may charge me with the 
fulfilment of your mission." Konon thought that, while he personally would be glad 
to show the king honour, still having regard to the interests of the State he represented, 
he preferred to transact his business in writing. He, no doubt, recalled the fate of 
Timagoras who, having likewise been sent by the Athenians as ambassador to Darius, 
had performed the Persian ceremonial of "proskynein," and for this was afterwards 
sentenced to death by his fellow-citizens. The proud Athenians considered that by that 
act Timagoras had degraded the dignity of their town ; as though Athens had been a 
vassal state of the Persian King I "Unius civis humilibus blanditiis totius urbis suae 
decus Persicae dominationi submissum graditer ferentes." (Valer, Maxim VI. 3.) 
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Another Athenian, however, adapted himself easily enough to the custom and 
behaved quite in Persian fashion. This was Themistocles. Cornelius Nepos mentions 
nothing of the event, but we find it described in Plutarch. 

It is true, Themistocles did not come to the great king as ambassador, but as an 
exile, and that fact, no doubt, made it easier for him to place Athenian pride second 
to political considerations. Upon his request for an audience with the king upon 
important matters of state he, too, was notified of the usage of the Court by the 
proper official, at that time the great leader Artabanes. '* With you Grecians there 
was liberty and etjuality in the ceremonial, but with us the custom is to worship 
through the king the image of God, the Upholder of all things. Without the 
' proskynein ' there is no audience." Themistocles obeyed the law: throwing 
himself on his knees before the king, he touched the ground with his forehead. 
When the great king discovered who it was that lay thus prostrate before him, he was 
no less astonished than pleased. Thereupon he gave a great feast, and even while 
he slumbered at night he was heard saying '* 'I'hemistocles, the Athenian, is mine I " 

But there were few Greeks who found it compatible with their nature to follow 
the example of Themistocles. With them it went against the grain. As cited in the 
above case, the " proskynein " was performed by kneeling and throwing oneself upon 
the ground and then touching the head to the earth. According to the explanation 
of the Asiatics, the act was one of worship of the godhead contained in the person of 
the Sovereign, whose very name often expressed that idea. The Greeks, however, 
only saw in it a human invention, a servile, barbaric, custom, an Asiatic flattery, a 
humiliation unworthy of the dignity of man. As a matter of fact the whole was 
indeed an Asiatic production. 

So far a.s can be ascertained, the "proskynein" was first used under Cyrus (Xenophon. 
Cyrop., VTII., 3). It was part of the court ceremonial of the Medes and Persians. 
Elsewhere it was also adopted and traces of it can be found in various places. 
Carthagenian ambassadors, coming to Tunis, prostrated themselves before the 
Romans. Tigranes, King of Armenia, wished to great Pompeius in this fashion, but 
was prevented by the latter from doing so (Plutarch, Pompeius). Zenobia introduced 
it as a custom into her court. (Treb Poll.) 

To the Greeks, as to the rest of the Western world, the custom remained 
hateful and abominable. That this was so is often proved by some noteworthy 
cases in history. Ambassadors of Darius had been killed in Sparta, and on this 
account an expiatory mission was sent by the Spartans to the Court of Xerxes 
The two envoys were to atone bv means of their own death the breach committed 
against international law. After their arrival in Suza they were admitted to an 
audience with the great king. On this occasion the Persians tried to compel them to 
perform the "*' proskynein." They resisted energetically and said they had not come 
to perform such a ceremony, but merely as an act of expiation. Undauntedly they 
appealed to the king in these terms : *' King of the Medes, the I^cedemonians have 
sent us to atone by our death for the death of your ambassadors." To these words 
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Xerxes' noble reply was that he was not desirous of ranking himself with the Lace- 
demonians who, by the murder of his ambassadors, had outraged the holiest of human 
rights. Nor did he now wish to justify the crime of the I^cedemonians by the 
indirect way of killing their envoys. 

With that the " proskynein " was also dropped. 

After his immense conquest in Asia, Alexander the Great introduced the Asiatic 
ceremonial into his Court. To many in his entourage this was far from agreeable. 
According to Arrian, the philosopher ('allisthenes asked him whether he intended to 
force the freest people on earth, the Grecians, to perform this humiliating obeisance, 
or whether he only designed it as an insult to the Macedonians ? For, said the philos- 
opher, he should bear in mind the lesson furnished the presumptious Persian kings, 
in the person of Darius by the Scythes ; to Xerxes by the Athenians and I-acedemon- 
ians ; to Artaxerxes by Clearch and Xenophon ; and, lastly, to King I )arius by 
Alexander himself. 

Nevertheless, Alexander continued his insistence. 

One day Cassander, the son of Antipater, came to the Court and saw how the 
king was greeted by certain Asiatics with the " proskynein." Brought up in Greek 
ways, Cassander had never yet seen such a thing and burst into loud laughter thereat. 
The King was so enraged at this that seizing the former by the hair he dashed his 
head against the wall. 

It is hardly to be imagined that by this forcible treatment Alexander succeeded 
in converting Cassander to an appreciation of the Persian customs. 

To the Grecian world it always remained unacceptable. Like in many other 
things the Greeks were the opposite of the Orientals. " Unfortunately," says the 
French savant, Pauthier, whose excellent researches we have so far followed, " this 
Grecian world is now only a memory." 

In another part of the globe this old custom found great acceptance about this 
time. For from European lands it has ever since been upheld, and comes now after 
many centuries to be the talk of the day. In East Asia, in the rising Chinese Empire, 
it was at once adopted. There men prostrated themselves before the Throne of the 
Sovereign and lowering the head touched the ground therewith. In Chinese this was 
and is still called the " kowtow." 

II. 

The reign of the "proskynein" was over in the kingdom of the Medes and Per- 
sians when it was adopted as a custom in the Kingdom of the East under the name 
of the "kowtow." 

According to Pauthier (who must be held responsible for all the following 
accounts) the custom of the "kowtow" is said to have been introduced from the West 
into the East. Between China and the great Asiatic Monarchies amicable relations 
had existed for centuries already and embassies came and went between them. 
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There is no ground whatever for attributing the custom to Confucius' foundation. 
It is true that hints of knee-bending are found from time to time in the oldest chroni- 
cles, but the "Chouli," />., the "Book of Rites of the Chou Dynasty" (1122 — 249 
B.C.), mentions no word of the "kowtow." The reception ceremonial of those 
sovereigns was quite a different one. In the reign of Tsin Shi Huangti, 221-209 b.c. 
the new custom, with many other West Asiatic usages, may, perhaps, have been intro- 
duced into the Chinese Court. But it is certain that at whatever period it may have 
come into fashion the custom found in China congenial soil and at once took root. 

A fact it is that as soon as Western nations come into relations with the Chinese 
Empire and its rulers, this perennial question of the " kowtow " is raised again. 

When towards the year 713 B.C., the Caliph Walid's envoys appeared before the 
Emperor Kiian Tsung they demanded dispensation from performing the " kowtow." 
Thereupon they were placed on trial and adjudged worthy of death for committing an 
unpardonable breach against the etiquette of the land. 

Finally they were pardoned by the Emperor. After this came new envoys from 
the Caliph to explain that in their country men only prostrated themselves before the 
Supreme Being and never before earthly kings. For this they were severely repri- 
manded and the matter ended by their performing the "kowtow" in the usual manner. 

The same thing was repeated in the case of the three envoys sent by Haroun-al- 
Raschid in 798; they knelt, prostrated themselves, and then knocked their heads on 
the earth, an occurrence recorded with much satisfaction in the Annals of the T'ang 
Dynasty. 

With the Roman embassies which came to China before and after this time, the 
question does not appear to have arisen. Chinese historians mention an embassy 
from Marcus Aurelius in 166, another from Carus in 244, and three later ones from 
Byzantium, in 643, 1078 and 137 1, respectively. Of one mission it is said that it 
brought presents and of the other tribute. Doubtless the chief object of these embassies 
was to inaugurate direct commercial relations with China. Perhaps, too, in their 
efforts to obtain concessions and by reason of their distance from the seat of their 
home government, their stately Roman pride unbent somewhat. The "kowtow" 
was not insisted upon in the case of the Byzantine missions ; in any event the 
ambassadors made no demur to following the Court prescription provided. 

Active relations existed between the West and the Mongol Emperors during the 
reigns of the latter rulers. Abel Remusat mentions nine principal efforts of 
Christian rulers to foster connections with the Mongols and of some fifteen emba.ssies 
to Europe from the latter, principally to the Pope and the Kings of France. At the 
courts of the Mongol Sovereigns, who ruled the whole of China at this time, this 
ceremonial according to Chinese fashion was in use. Scarcely had the European 
envoys approached the Mongol Emperor's tent, when the question of the " kowtow " 
was propounded to them. 

It is entertaining to read their accounts in this connection and to see in what 
manner they settled that question, and what they went through in so doing. 
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In the year 1246, the Franciscan monk, Piano Carpini, accompanied by one 
other, travelled as the ambassador of Innocent IV. to the Mongols. Already on his 
journey thither had he been obliged to perform the act of knee-bending at audiences 
with the two vassal-kings. But neither did this nor the usual ceremony demanded at 
his reception by the Great Khan appear to have caused him much embarrassment. 
Only once, and that at the accession of the new ruler, where Carpini figured as a 
spectator, did he refuse to rank himself with the Mongol Princes, great men, and the 
people of the land, by prostrating himself before the Sovereign. " For," said he, " we 
owe him nothing nor are we his subjects." However, the two monks did not seem 
to have suffered in consequence of this refusal. Still, they heard of others who did 
not fare as well on like occasions. Thus, a short time before, a Russian grand-duke, 
Michael, having appeared as vassal at the Court of the Mongol Prince, Baty, was 
commanded to "kowtow" to the image of the dead Khan, Djingis. The duke 
refused. " To Baty," said he, "he would willingly bow, but never to the picture of 
a dead man. As a Christian he could not do such a thing." Thereat he was 
threatened with death but remained inflexible in his refusal. The Mongol then 
caused the duke to be so trampled upon in the region of the stomach and abdomen 
that he died. One of his servants, who had reminded his master of the reward 
awaiting his martyrdom was, for this offence, beheaded, as was the duke after 
his death. 

Commissioned by the Pope, the Monk Ascellin travelled with three companions 
to the Mongol Court in 1246. They came into the presence of the Prince 
Bajothney (Batshu Nuyan) who resided in Persia at that time. They were requested 
to "kowtow" to Bajothney and worship him "as Son of God ruling on Earth." In 
great embarrassment the monks inquired first into the significance of the ceremony. 
A certain Fra Guichard di Cremona, who happened to be present at the time and 
who had lived for a long time among the Mongols, then explained to the monks that 
it was not a question of idolatry as they feared, but that the whole was a token of the 
dependence of the Pope and the entire Romish Church on the Khan, who demanded 
the same ceremony of all envoys. At this the monks determined rather to die than 
submit to the custom ; firstly, on account of the honour of the Church, and secondly, 
in order to make no trouble for the Georgians, Armenians, Persians, Greeks, and 
Turks, who would all regard their submission as a sign of tribute and vassalage. 
Contempt and ill treatment of the Christians would be the consequence of it. They, 
therefore, explained that they would be willing to show any token of submission and 
respect to the Mongol Ruler which might be demanded of priests of God and am- 
bassadors of the Pope, on condition that such tokens should not derogate the dignity 
of the Christian religion and the liberty of the Church. In fact, they would exhibit 
such reverence as they were accustomed to do to their chiefs, princes and kings, 
but the ceremony demanded of them they considered shameful and insulting 
to their religion and rather than perform it they were willing to die. Should, 
however, Bajothney become a Christian as was the earnest wish of the Pope and 
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all Christians, then would they be glad not only to kneel to him, but even to kiss his 
feet and those of the lowliest of the Mongols, to the glory of God. The Mongols 
were enraged at these words and abused the monks in the coarsest language, calling 
them and the Pope dogs, and demanding how dared they, dogs, ask Mongols to 
become Christians ? Bajothney also was furious at the words and ordered the monks 
to be instantly beheaded. P'inally, however, chiefly at the request of one of his six 
wives, he relented. He desired to send the monks to the Great Khan, but on their 
refusal to go willingly, he left them in his camp and for nine weeks "treated them as 
dogs." In vain did they wait day after day at the door of his tent to know his deci- 
sion. Half dead with hunger and thirst they crept back to their tents at night where 
often the only meal they found consisted of bread and water. The Mongol ofl^cials 
tried every means of enforcing the "kowtow" from them, but all to no purpose. On 
being asked how they greeted their rulers at home. Brother Ascellin removed his 
cowl and bowed his venerable head. This mode of greeting one's superiors did not 
appeal to the Mongols who considered that, in praying to the cross. Christians wor- 
shipped wood and stone. Ascellin replied that it was not wood and stone, but Christ 
the Redeemer that they worshipped through the symbol of the cross and that such 
honour could not be arrogated to himself by their Mongol Sovereign. Still Bajothney 
would not admit the monks to his presence, but after causing them many more hard- 
ships and sufferings sent them with letters back to the Pope in which the I'ontiff was 
requested to submit and appear to render homage to the writer. 

In the years 1253 and 1254, William of Ruisbroeck, the Minorite, made his 
famous journey to the land of the Mongols at the command of Saint Louis of France, 
and which he himself has described. On his way to the Great Khan, Ruisbroeck 
also passed through the courts of two vassal kings, named Sartach and Batu. At 
neither of these was the triple prostration demanded ; however, at the audience with 
Batu a remarkable incident took place. When Ruisbroeck was requested to speak, 
his guide commanded him to kneel to his lord. The monk bent one knee to the 
earth, "as before a man," but was at once given to understand that he must kneel on 
both knees. Not daring to refuse, he thought 01 a means whereby he would still 
salve his conscience. "I conceived," he said, "to pray to God, so kneeling, I began: 
Sir, we pray God from Whom all things come and Who has been pleased to bestow 
on you all these temporal benefits, that He shall add to them spiritual ones, for the 
former without the latter are both useless and vain. You must also know that you 
will never obtain spiritual benefits unless you become a Christian, for God hath said : 
Who believes and is baptized shall be saved, and whoso does not believe shall be 
damned." At these words Batu smiled and his courtiers began to rub their hands and 
to mock, for the way in which Ruisbroeck had attempted to escape the " kowtow " was 
both new and ingenious and must have given cause for many jeering remarks. Still, 
he had to kneel. At a later date when, before the Great Khan, he behaved in the 
same way, he was asked whether he and his companion intended to greet the Khan 
according to the custom of the land or of their own country. He replied : " We are 
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priests and given to the service of God. The princes and lords of our land do not 
permit priests to kneel before them. Still, we are willing for the love of our God to 
submit ourselves to everyone. We have come from very distant countries, and if 
agreeable to you, we will first thank God for having brought us so far in safety and 
health, and then do what your lord pleases, on condition that he orders nothing 
against the honour and service of God.'' The Khan was satisfied, and so they entered 
his palace on the 4th of January, 1254, intoning the hymn, "A solis ortus cardini." 
The Great Khan received them surrounded by all his court ladies and first offered 
them refreshments. After this the farce of the kneeling was again repeated. On his 
knees before his host Ruisbroeck began : **\Ve thank God for having brought us far 
in safety to see and greet the Great Khan Mangu, to whom He has given great power 
on earth, and we pray our Lord Jesus Christ to bestow on His Majesty a long and 
happy life." Mangu also replied, but only a little of his answer was intelligible. The 
interpreter who accompanied the envoys had done too much justice to the liquid fare 
placed before him and was (juite intoxicated. Mangu was likewise not quite himself 
at that moment. Later Ruisbroeck had another audience with the Great Khan to 
whom he made " the reverence." From what has gone before this could have meant 
nothing less than the ** kowtow" proper. Whether he again imagined himself to be 
praying to the I >ivinity Ruisbroeck does not state. In any event no complaint was re- 
gistered regarding his breach of prescribed etiquette. At a later date this often occurred ; 
it is conclusive from demands made by the Mongol prince Argun through his envoys 
to Philip of France that ambassadors of the latter refused to conform to the custom of 
** kowtowing.'' Angered at this conduct Argun told the King of France to command 
his envoys to comport themselves at the Mongol Court according to its ceremonial 
"as all other peoples, kings, princes and potentates, who come to our court do." All 
in all the French had unpleasant experiences with their diplomatic missions to the 
East : these were accepted as an act of homage from vassals, and found expression in 
the cjuestion of the "kowtow" alone. In the meantime relations between Jhe West 
and Far Kast ceased and, for a time, the bone of contention was set aside. 

The celebrated I*olos, from Venice, who came to Peking as private individuals in 
the same century as Ruisbroeck to the court of Kublai Khan (at that time Khanbaligh), 
behaved among the Mongols as Mongols and among the Chinese as Chinese. They 
adapted themselves to the customs and habits of the land ; to them, therefore, the 
"kowtow" presented no problem for solution. They performed the ceremony as 
would the inhabitants. 

IIL 

The "kowtow" ijuestion was raised again in the i6th century when the European 
Powers once mcjre sent embasssies to China. Portuguese, 1 )utchmen, Russians, and 
English, ap|Xiared in Peking in the following centuries and sought audiences at court. 
While some performed the prescribed ceremony, others refused. With every new mission 
the question was advanced and was treated anew. When one envoy obtained some 
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advantage, the other would try to wrest it from him. Whatever one did, whether he 
performed the "kowtow" or not, he was sure to become a source of annoyance to 
another and to be the occasion for bitter remarks. 

The Batavian Dutch despatched a mission to the Emperor Shun Chi in 1655, 
the members of which all performed the "kowtow" at the Court, for the Dutch have 
never shown themselves ultra-conservative or difficult to treat with in their relations 
towards East Asiatics. The same may be said of their second and third missions. 
In the latter, not only did they "kowtow" in the reception-hall, but on one occasion 
even in one of the courts of the palace when the Emperor happened to be borne in 
his chair. As a Frenchman remarked, it was an action sansfa^on, but the Hollanders 
nevertheless touched their foreheads to the earth. They had come to present their 
congratulations on the sixtieth anniversary of the Emperor K4en Lung's reign. The 
Sovereign upon consideration thought that mayhap too much had been demanded of 
the Dutchmen, and he commanded that on their return journey the envoys should be 
treated with the utmost respect and attention. They should not be able to say they 
had been less graciously received than the English, nor accuse the Chinese, as a 
nation, of impoliteness. Thus the mission left the court loaded with gifts and charged 
with an amicable and paternal letter from the aged Emperor to the Stadtholder. This 
was the last mission from Holland. 

At the time when Neuhof was in Peking with the first embassy, there were there 
envoys from Russia. They refused to "kowtow" and had therefore to return without 
having attained the object of their visit. They had desired to establish commercial 
relations between Russia and China but declined to be treated as Chinese vassals even 
in return for concessions they might obtain. Neuhof, who was the entrepreneur of the 
Dutch Mission, and who, with his fellows had "kowtowed" when and where it was 
expected of them, spoke very bitterly of the attitude adopted by the Russians. In his 
book which appeared at a later period in Amsterdam, he caused the following relating 
to the Russians to be printed in large type. "There are people who have been so 
taken up by their pride and conceit that they preferred rather to remain firm and 
inflexible in these, than descend a little from their pedestals according to the demands 
of time and place. " 

In the year 1667 a second Portuguese Embassy appeared in Peking. The 
members "kowtowed" and for this were rewarded with honours. 

Very differently from the first Russian Embassy did the second one of 1693 
comport itself. Previous to this there had been negotiations over the regulation of the 
frontier between Chinese and Russian territories which were brought to a conclusion by 
the Treaty of Nerchinsk. For over eighteen months had the Russian Embassy travelled 
by land. Isbrand Ides has given us a description of it. He recounts that at the 
reception by the Emperor the Ambassador had made the "official obeisance in a most 
humble way." P>om this, and as Ides expressly mentions that in one instance 
obeisance was made according to European mode, we may conclude that, on all other 
occasions, the Chinese custom prevailed, and the "kowtow" was performed. 
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In 1720, the fourth Russian Ambassador, Leo Ismailoff, entered Peking with a 
brilliant suite of some one hundred attendants. At this time it was the intention of 
Peter the Great to establish a permanent Embassy in Peking and, on this account, he 
requested the Emperor Kang Hsi to permit his representative to reside in Peking till 
recalled. Ismailoff at first refused to perform the "kowtow." According to Chinese 
records the difficulty was overcome by a Mandarin of high rank first "kowtowing" to 
the letters of the Emperor of Russia. Thereupon Ismailoff performed the ceremony 
before the Emperor of China. Previous to this he had deemed the act humiliating 
and degrading. Bell, the physician to the Embassy, however, gives a different account 
of the incident. Ismailoff about to present his credentials to the Emperor was told 
to lay them upon a table. This done, the Emperor made a sign, but thereat Ismailoff 
seized the papers and took them to the Emperor, and then, bending his knee, laid 
them before him. The Sovereign touched them with his hand and said, that he so 
esteemed and respected the Czar that he had dispensed his ambassador from observing 
Chinese etiquette at the presentation of the letters. The ambassador's suite in the 
meantime had remained without the reception-hall. Already it was thought that 
everything had been happily accomplished when the Master of Ceremonies led the 
ambassador back and signed to him to "kowtow." The efforts of the Russians to 
avoid the ceremony were in vain. The "kowtow" was performed. 

After the departure of Ismailoff I^nge remained in Peking from March, 1721, to 
July, 1722, as the agent of Russia, trying to obtain for his country liberty to trade with 
China. He was obliged to withdraw, however, the Emperor refusing to accept his 
credentials. In reply to a memorial presented by him he was given very plainly to 
understand that the Chinese Government did not wish to precipitate complications 
by the admission of Russian merchants. 

In 1727 Count Sawa Vladislawitch arrived in Peking to revise the Treaty of 
Nerchinsk. As the result of his efforts the Treaty of 1728 was made, in which it was 
stipulated that not more than 200 Russians might come to Peking in the course of 
three years; at the same time a religious mission was established which consisted of 
six clerical and four lay members, with its permanent quarters in Peking. 

In respect of the etiquette the Chinese on their part yielded in some points to 
the Russians, among others, the latter were permitted to hand the credentials to the 
Emperor himself instead of laying them upon a table. 

When Don Metello Susa was sent to Peking by the Portuguese in the same year, 
he heard of the privilege granted to the Russians and demanded the same for himself. 
Finally he obtained certain permissions by special favour from the Emperor. The 
displeasure of the Chinese ministers fell upon the Jesuit Father, Parennin, for having 
disclosed the matter to the Portuguese. One of the Emperor's brothers reproached 
him bitterly in these terms: "Has the King of Portugal sent his ambassador for the 
purpose of reading the Russian records? Should these have mentioned that Princes 
of the Blood had * kowtowed' to the Russian envoy, would Metello have the right 
to demand the same honour for himself ? What do we care whether or not Metello 
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comes to our Court ? Do we reap any benefit from it ? He says he came to thank 
the Emperor and to congratulate him on his accession. That is agreeable enough to 
us ; but should he not have come it would have made no difference to us. Scarcely 
has he arrived but he annoys us with trifles; to-day it is this, to-morrow that . . ." 

The audience took place at a later date. The "kowtow" was performed, and 
Don Metello charmed the whole Court by the exactness with which he carried out 
this part of the ceremony. The Emperor considered him agreeable and well-bred. 
On his way to Peking he had strewn gold broadcast. At the farewell audience he 
received on his knees a golden goblet of wine from the Emperor's hand. 

All these envoys as well as those that came after found Fluropeans at the Chinese 
Court w^ho, in the matter of "kowtowing," might have served as an example to them. 
These were the Jesuit Fathers w^ho enjoyed great favour with some of the Emperors, 
and who, conducting themselves entirely according to Chinese custom, also included 
the "kowtow" in the code. 

In 1703 Lord Macartney arrived in China as the chief of the first English 
Embassy to that country and which had cost a great sum to get together. He was 
determined to "kowtow" only if the same ceremony should be accorded his own 
Sovereign. After negotiating on this matter, it was agreed that Lord Macartney 
should conduct himself towards the Emperor of China as he had been accustomed to 
towards his own royal master. Consequently, when presenting his letters, he bent one 
knee before the Emperor, ignoring all else which pertained to the ceremony of the 
" kowtow." The occurrence was witnessed by the English, one German, and many 
other Europeans present in Peking at that time. Later on the Roman Catholic 
Missionary de Grammort attributed the little success achieved by this brilliant 
embassy to the fact that, without giving sufficient reason for their course of action, 
the English had failed in fulfilling the ceremonial of the land. Besides this there 
are other references to this matter. 

When in 1816 Lord Amherst came t(; China with the second English mission 
the question was raised once again. According to Chinese custom, the " kowtow " 
was, as usual, demanded, and Lord Amherst sought means to evade it. He offered 
to bend one knee three times and bow nine times ; he claimed the same privileges as 
had been accorded to Lord Macartney. Then suddenly it was given out that Lord 
Macartney had " kowtowed." The Emperor himself published an edict in which he 
maintained having witnessed Lord Macartney " kowtowing " to the Emperor of that 
date. At this time Count Golowkin on the side of the Russians claimed the same 
rights as had been Lord Macartney's ; the Chinese Court replied that these rights had 
never been accorded, and that Macartney had " kowtowed." 

The result of the contention was that Lord Amherst was not received officially. 
The Emperor informed his subjects in an edict that the English Ambassador had not 
observed the rules of politeness ; that in '1 ungchou he had indeed agreed to 
" kowtow," but when all was in readiness for the audience, he had not appeared. 
Consequently the Emperor had to dismiss him ; still, in order not to offend the King 
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of England, the Kmperor had accepted some little things from the gifts presented and 
had sent back valuable ones. 

The Russian Embassy of 1805 had already begun negotiations in Mongolia over 
the *' kowtow " question. The Ambassador wished to be received as Lord Macartney 
had been. Thereupon a trial was made with him (the Russian envoy.) At a feast 
given by the Viceroy of Mongolia the ambassador was commanded to "kowtow " to 
the Imperial Throne. He refused and was consequently not permitted to enter 
Peking. Neither the Russian envoys of 1808 nor those of 1820 were accorded an 
audience with the Emperor. Soon after this the situation in the Far East was so 
changed that the " kowtow " question was also treated from quite another point of 
view and settled on quite other conditions. 

Casting a retrospective glance at the question at issue and considering in what 
condition it remained till the middle of the past century, it must be admitted that till 
that time the Chinese remained very consistent in their demands. These rested on a 
firm and traditional basis. 

In the statutes referring to the government of the States of the Manchu Dynasty, 
the following countries as tributary states were added on : Corea, Liukiu, Tonkin, 
Cochin China, Siam, the Philippines, Holland, Ava, and the kingdoms of the 
" Western Ocean " or Europe. A Chinese commentator names as the last : Portugal, 
Italy and England. Among the kingdoms with which there existed commercial 
relations Japan, Cambodia, Sweden, Denmark, and France were named. The 
decisions contained in the "General Ceremonial " of the Manchu Dynasty (published 
in 1824 in Peking, in 54 volumes) were intended to apply to the ambassadors of all 
these countries. According to these, foreign ambassadors had to " kowtow " : firstly, 
when delivering their credentials ; secondly, at the solemn reception by the Emperor 
(and then, several times) ; thirdly, at the presentation of the Emperor's gifts to the 
ambassadors. The " kowtow " before the Throne consisted in kneeling three times 
and at each genuflexion to touch the ground with the head three times. The orders 
effecting the ceremony were to be given by the Master of Ceremonies : " Kneel, 
prostrate yourself to the earth, arise, etc." 

The attitude of foreigners in regard to this (luestion was, as has been previously 
indicated, variable and doubtful. The matter was difficult of solution. It was based 
on no written commands or prohibitions. Resistance to this Asiatic ceremonial 
aro.se chiefly from disinclination to accomplish an act which was degrading to the 
dignity of man, from the standpoint of the Westerner and which also, so to speak, 
stamped the one performing it a vassal of the Chinese Emperor. 

The worst feature in the matter was that all were not united in determination 
to resist the Asiatics in their demands. 

Side by side with the disinclination of certain foreigners stood the willingness of 
politicians to yield to the demands of the Court. From the Athenian Konon down 
to the Frenchman de Sagrene, most embassies were inclined to sacrifice prejudice to 
political considerations. It was for the sake of their politics that Dutchmen, Jesuits, 
Papal envoys and, in some cases, ambassadors of the Czar, performed the " kowtow." 
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Lord Amherst had been instructed by the EngHsh Ministry during his incumbency 
to conform to the Chinese ceremonial, should be find it necessary for the accomplish- 
ment of the object his embassy had in view. When Napoleon heard in St. Helena 
of the difficulties of the English envoys in China, he opined that the English should 
have commanded their ambassador to adjust himself to the customs of the Chinese or 
else not to send him upon the mission at all. "Were I to send an ambasssdor to 
China," said he, " I would command him to make himself acquainted with the ceremonial 
prescribed on appearance before the Emperor, and when demanded of him, to 
perform it." By their attitude, said Napoleon, the English were liable to lose 
great commercial advantages. 

When in 1844 France sent a mission to China the ambassador was especially 
instructed by the French Ministry not to submit to the Chinese ceremonial. How- 
ever, Mons. de Sagrene, the ambassador in question, considered that he personally 
found nothing objectionable in the custom, and that ambassadors must conduct 
themselves according to the usages of the Court to which they were accredited. 

After the victories of the Western Powers over the Chinese, the whole matter 
acquired a different aspect. From the thirties of the preceding century till i860 
European ambassadors did not appear in the presence of the Chinese Sovereign. After 
i860, however, permanent legations were established in Peking and then again envoys 
were accorded audience with the Emperor. The "kowtow" was not insisted upon, 
and even should the question have arisen then or afterwards, the ceremony could 
have only been from the first refused by the foreign ministers. They had now other 
powerful means by way of support and could afford to remain inflexible in their refusal 
to accede to Chinese demands. Thenceforth they conducted themselves according 
to European etiquette, /.^., only bowing before the Emperor. 

It may be asked whether on the other hand Chinese envoys w^ere not expected to 
"kowtow" before European Sovereigns to whose Courts they were accredited. It 
seems not, and until the present day such a demand seemed hardly possible to 
become the subject of controversy. Westerners have an only too deeply rooted 
dislike to this usage, essentially Asiatic. 

Whether, however, the question has at last been solved is doubtful ; perhaps it will 
always remain a disputed point as it has hitherto been. Perhaps, also, quite 
unexpectedly it will be put forward from the European point of view. One aspect of 
it, which has not been touched upon, may be briefly treated in conclusion. 

All over the Chinese Empire a certain mark of reverence, also denominated the 
"kowtow" it is rendered by Chinese when they officially appear before their judges and 
officials. In how far this "ko^vtow" resembles that which is performed before the 
Emperor is not our purpose to ascertain herein. Whenever European subjects have 
found themselves in the position of having to appear before Chinese authorities and 
judges, they have set the custom aside and behaved in European fashion, indifferent 
to the pleasure or displeasure of the mandarins. 
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But latterly thousands of Chinese have come under European rule and authority, 
and these have allowed the Chinese to kneel to them. There are not lacking people 
who, like Cassander before the Macedonian king, laugh and shake their heads over 
the usage. But whereas in old days this was regarded as an act of worship of the 
sovereign, and may still be considered such by most Asiatics when this is rendered to 
him aione, the "kowtow" as performed before officials is, to the masses in China, only 
a mark of respect and of reverence ; and what Chinese authorities may demand of 
their subordinates, might not Europeans likewise do; if only to maintain their prestige 
in the eyes of the Asiatics they are set to rule ? 
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KOl'I.E often say that there is no Architecture in China. It is true that 
there are few buildings over 500 years old, although the gateway near 
Kweifu is said lo be z,ooo years old, the old I'agnda at Soochow al least 
T,6oo, whilst two repaired I'agodas at Hangchow date from the tenth 
century, and some think the great brick Temple over the I'usieii and his 



t Onii is about the oldest buildii^ in China. There are certainly 
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none that could compare favourably with our grand (.'athedrais. Bui Tor beauty i 
roof curve, ami harmony with their natural surround] nijs. Chinese buildings ai 
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unnvalled, and if a short article about them may load others to enjoy more fully the 
beauty of their upturned curves, and the repose gained from their unison with the 
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landscape, ifwilfhave been well worth the writing. As everyone knows, even to 
attain the same ends the Chinese set abiiut everything differently from our European 
methods, knittini; sKxikings from the toe upwards, sawing in the reverse direction and 
the like, so in building a house they pui on the rixjf first, and erect the walls afterwards. 
At first this sounds impossible, but a Chinese house is buill altogether differently from 
ours: wooden pillars placed on stone bases support the r<K)f, and the walls are only 
useful as screens lo shut out the wind and rain, and ensure pri\ac)'. I''ew nails are 
used, e\erj-thing l>eing carefully mortised together, and the constructions by which the 
roof are supported on the pillars often resemble {,'liinese pu^.nles by the ver\' ingenious 
manner in which they are put together. The tiles arc laid on before the walls are 
built up; these tiles are curved; alternate rows have the curves turned u]) wards and 



downwards, thus ever^- other row serves a.'i a gutter to carrj' off the water from the 
adjacent arched rows. 'I'he tiles are not fastened down in any way but are weighted 
with stones in poor houses in windy regions, or with ornamental figures of men and 
animals in higher class buildings. Mortar is however used to attach them to the 
ridge, which is generally highly decorated, a fa\ourite design for temples being two 
dragons meeting in the middle. These dragons it will be seen are, therefore, as is 
generally the case in the East, not simjily decorati\e but placed there for utility. The 
cur\'es of the roof are reputed sur\"ivals from the tents in which their nomad ancestors 
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dwelt, even to the slight down droop towards the centre of the ridge. Gradually the 
upturned curves at the points where the eaves received of old the support of the tent 
poles have liecn turned higher and elongated till they resemble the beautiful upturned 
boughs of some kinds of cedars. These curled eaves now serve to fix the unfastened 
tiles in position and to prevent their slipping down in wind or rain. In Japan on the 
other hand, the roof curves have been cut short, giving a hard truncated effect. In 
("hina they are ver)' free and give a great sense of elasticity and joyfulness. Thus a 
(Chinese building often imparts to an otherwise quiet landscajie an airy elt^ance that 
gives it great additional charm. 



STONK MAUK TO SIMUI.ATK WOOIJ ON " i'Al KANO. 

The ornaments that hold down the tiles are verj* quaint and fantastic, generally 
of shining green or yellow porcelain : they glitter in the sunshine, as the roofs of the 
Uucal and Imixrrial Palaces do in Peking, the former being green tiled, the latter of 
Im[>erial yellow. Chinese roofs with their wide spreading eaves afford far more 
protection than do ours from rain and snow, as also from the sun in summer, and 
an European house plat-ed alongside them looks much as a face would with the eye- 
brows and eyelashes shaved off. In England in old days, when we built beautiful 
houses not bj' rule but from natural esthetic feeling, our eaves also projected but. as 
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houses have grown higher and higher, wide spreading eaves have less utility ^d 
therefore less of beauty. 

One peculiarity with Chinese is that they as a rule work their stone to look like 
wood. On a beautiful Paifang, or Memorial Arch, in the west of China even the 
grain of the wood was reproduced. This 
may be classed with their mutilating the 
feet of their women, and torturing their 
big trees into dwarf ornaments in pots 
by skilful binding with string as part of 
the modem Chinese love for something 
unnatural. But, generally speaking, 
their buildings, from the lowliest hut of 
the poorest coolie to the richly carved 
and highly ornamented Guild Halls, all 
alike so harmonise with nature as to 
seem at once an inherent part of the 
landscape in which they are placed. 
No such building as Queen Anne 
Mansions would be tolerated in Chiim, 
and I often fancy the staring outlines 
of Mission buildings of the white-vrashed 
conventicle order have had much to 
do with Chinese riots in the past. 
It Ls a great satisfaction that Bishop 

Cassel's Church at Paoning is built paipano or mbhorial arch. 

after the fashion of a beautiful Chinese 

house, as also the singularly elegant Hospital put up on the Church Mission Premises 
at Ningpo as a memorial to Mr. Smythe lost in the wreck of the "Aden." 

The late Rev. Geoi^e Cockbum of the Scotch Presbyterian Church, author of 
that singularly delightful book " John Chinaman " also built his chapel at Ichang 
with Chinese roof and decoration. But too many buildings of the upstart European 
style have defaced picturesque Chinese cities in the past, as also of the pseudo- 
Gothic, Romanesque renaissance, or whatever that curious compound may be called, 
that French Roman Catholics of the present day so much affect. Such buildings are 
bad enough in Europe. In China they are so great an eyesore that it must be 
difficult for men to believe in the great truths of religion being taught from them. I 
should expect to find modem corruptions of the faith insisted upon, and feel sure 
that to a Chinese they must be outward and visible signs of an upstart and bastard 
character in the religion they serve, when contrasted with the grand roof curves and 
beautiful entrance halls of Buddhist Temples, not to speak of the extraordinarily care- 
ful perspective of the entrances to the cold but stately Confucian Temples of the 
leamed. When added to this a tinkling foreign bell disturbs ears attuned to the deep, 
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rich, prolonged scmnds of the Buddhist bells— struck not rung — I have quite under- 
stood the expressions of pain and repulsion I have seen on the faces of Chinese ladies 
at a dinner party in the neighbourhood of a foreign mission when the ill-tuned bell of 
the chapel was sel a-g<)ing. 



BISHOP CASSELI.'S CATHEDRAL AT PAONINU. 

There was.amongsl Protestants,. apparently, a school to whom anything of beaiU)- 
attached to religion is like a red rag to a bull. This has ne\er been the case with 
French Roman Catholics, but their ideas of beauty may be warped, and all alike are 
apt to think that which they have been brought up to is in all ways the verj- best. 



Chinese deal largely in what seems never to have been much used in England, 
opeiiwork walls or fences made of tiles and mortar. Their rounded tiles are easily 
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fomiL'd inio a variety of patterns even without a little chipping to help them. 

Occasiiinally panels of tiles are let into the walls, occasionally the whole lop of the 
wall will be iif tiles in simple hut elegant designs. Obviously such walls through 
which lij;lit and air can [las.s lend themselves particularly to a house architecture formed 
of courtyard leading into courtyard, and where the ideal of the wealthy Chinaman is 
to live with his family shut in by outside walls from the general world in what they call 
elegant leisure. But such walls would also greatly improve the appearance of many 
of our suburbs as well as of iiur little town gardens, where flowers would flourish 
better, and the passers-by often be gladdened by a sight of them if, at least above a 
certain height, the walls were of open work. In some American cities it is already 
possible to ha\e beautiful gardens, adorned by statues, sloping down to the public 
sircci without anj' intervening protection to sa\'e them from defacement by the passer- 
by. This tells a wonderful story of the high honour general in the streets of those 
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cities. And it adds immensely to the attractions of St. Haul. Minnesota, for instance, 
thai the pa.ssing traveller can thus wander along among gardens enjoying all their 
beauties without any preliminary acquaintance with their owners. But after all a 
certain degree of privacy is necessarj' for |>eople quite to enjoy their own gardens with 
that happy abandon that to many of us constitutes a great part of the charm of a 
garden. Openwork walls would give this privacy, whilst aflbrding the passer-by glimpses 
of the trees and flowers within. They would also in themselves afford a plea.sure 
which a wall as wall distinctly does not do, and the passage of sunshine and bree;!e 
must also be beneficial to the flowers. Passing by the extremely dirty and neglected 
wall of Devonshire House I have often thought that not the most corrupt, money- 
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loving, Chinese Mandarin — and neither of these are qualities generally attributed to 
the House of Cavendish — would expose such an eye sore to the public gaie. A rich 
Chinaman could not feel satisfied until he had so constructed it thai it were hao kan, 
good to look at in itself. 



MEMORIAL ARCHES AT ENTRANCE TO TEMPLE OF CONFUCIUS. 

Windows in China are made rather like our old lattice windows, the interstices 
being covered over with paper instead of glass, this paper often having a pattern 
outlined in colour upon it, and the light that filters through has a much more chast- 
ened, soothing, effect than that which comes through glass, besides being much less 
quickly chilled. As a rule a small pane of glass is let in to the centre of the window 
ro admit more light, and much trouble is taken to make the wooden framework of an 
elegant design. One of the favourite patterns for this is what is called the cracked ice 
pattern. Centuries ago some Chinaman noticed the effect made by the cracks in the 
ice, and the first early plum blossoms falling upon it. Hence what is called the 
cracked ice pattern with plum blossoms interspersed. The key pattern probably 
originally came from China, where there are innumerable modifications of it, all 
apparently derived from the sovastika, meaning myriad or eternal and so inferentially 
all things good. Chinese never put up a monotonous wooden railing such as is so 
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often seen in England, ihey use some modification of their many beautiful decorative 
designs, decoration never being just an addition in China but always constructive. 

Amongst the oldest buildings of China are its Pagodas, which seem to serve the 
same purpose there as the spire does in England, rising up to Heaven. These 
Pagodas are of seven or nine or of an uneven number of stories, and are placed 
where we find them in accordance with the rules of Fungskui, which some call the 
religion of China, fung meaning .,.,. ^ . . , _ _ 

wind, skui water. So this reli- 
gion may be called the Wind 
and Water Religion, or Doctrine 
of Influences, and Pagodas are 
usually erected to keep some 
mountain, that to the Chinese 
mind is menacing, in check, or 
to watch over a river. Their 
idea is that for any happy citj- 
site there- must in the landscape 
be the conjunction of the dragon 
and the tortoise, an amphitheatre 
of mountains often representing 
the former, some lower hill the 
latter. But the resemblance is 
often eked out by a temple on 
the tortoise's head, and a pagoda 
the dragon's tail. P^odas being 
so novel to European eyes we 
generally connect the idea of 
Chinese architecture with them, 
which is to be regretted as the 
picturesque curves of their suc- 
cessive roofs never have the long 
beautiful sweep of a great tem- 
ple roof. The pagoda originally 
marked the site of and covered 
a relic or Buddha : it is filled 
with small images of Buddha, 

introduced in numbers round shanghai pagoda. 

each successive gallery of the 

seven or nine-storied lower, a narrow stone staircase built into the wall leading up to 
the summit. The pagodas are very solidly built of stone or of brick and are the only 
buildings that have withstood the ravages of time, and the destruction of civil wars, 
some being over a thousand years old. It may be noticed in passing how much the 
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Chinese have improved upon the Indian (ir Burmese T )agobas. Entering China by the 
land route from the West, we see ihe I'agodas with short, slanting roofs ; as we advance 
lo the East we find them beginning to assume more and more of the Chinese curve. 
This I have never seen finer than in one of the grand old buildings at Nanking — the 
capital of China at the beginning of the great Ming Dynasty — and in Peking itself; 
. although possibly the roof of the Vuet <^uan Miao at Soochow is, taken all in all, 
absolutely the finest roof in China. But in the Vanglse Clorges, far away in ^\estem 
China, lesser houses seem more uniformly to aim at beauty in their roofs, the better 



PACOUA AT CHUNGKING. 

to harmonise with that august yet most gracious scenery, adorned by nature with 
Chinese palms and that most graceful of trees, the Chinese funereal cypress, with its 
pendulous branches. Thus, looking down upon a village from afar, even a somewhat 
poverty-stricken village, where one would hardly expect the inhabitants to spend many 
additional days of work in beautifying their humble homes, I have been irresistibly 
struck by the resemblance to a flight of doves with their wings not yet quite folded. 

In these same Vangtse Gorges again and again among the wildest scenes one 
comes across a wayside shrine of the simplest construction and only whitewashed 
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with a decoration outlined in black upon it, yet so harmonising with its surroundings 
and of so elegant a design as immediately to suggest the genius loci. " Tuti " says 
the carrying coolie looking fondly at the two little images within ihe shrine, which to 
him symbolise the Divinities of Earth and Heaven. The genius /od may to us seem 
far more finely manifested in the natural beauties around than in those two little 
clumsily-shaped dolls, yet 1 cannot help some day hoping to see those shrines with a 
figure of some Saint or Apostle calling away from earth to a higher life or possibly a 
figure of the Virgin and Child, or crucified Saviour, as so often is the custom at Mdran, 
where the peasant offers a wreath of flowers, or his finest blossom, as he goes out to 
work. In China he sets alight a fragrant incense stick and goes on his way accompanied 
by a little clinging recollection of the sweet, strong odour. It is to he hof>ed that no 
excess of zeal may lead to the destruction of these wayside places of remembrance of 
an overseeing, tutelary deity, when the great day comes and China becomes Christian 
in name and in reality, astounding us all then as some of ils expect, by the meekness, 
loyalty, and endurance of its form of Christianity. 



spirits' staircase, a feature of all CHINESE TEMPLES. 

All through China Meniorial .Arches are erected to the memory of chaste widoivs 
and incorrupt! bit officials, and these Memorial Arches abound in symbolism and 
orttamentatiim, being e\ceptiimally numemus in the richly fertile province ofSzechuan. 
Li Hung-chang, wishing to increase the subscription list to relieve ihe sufferers 
by one of the many overflows of the Vellow River, hit upon a happy expedient. He 
gave out that all lho.se contributing _;^2,ooo to the fund might erect Memorial .\nlies 
" to those whose memory had proiiipted them to perform so good a deed, as if every 
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man in England contributing over a certain sum to the late Indian famine might be 
at hberty to erect a statue to the father or ancestor whose memory thus inspired him. 
Possibly in England this might result in a noble avenue of statues along the Thames 
Embankment, or it might not even swell the total receipts of the charity. In China, 
however, our Fifth Commandment is held really sacred and a very beautiful arch we saw 
building in consequence, on a little rise looking over an enormous extent of country, 
when travelling almost on the Tibetan border. Curiously enough, this range of hills 
was said never to have received a drop of rain for forty years past, whilst from it we 
could see magnificent thunder storms with accompanying showers drifting to and fro 
over the surrounding country. It was with the additional idea of diverting to this 
spot some of the surplus water, that had elsewhere caused much destruction, that the 
wealthy benefactor had chosen this knoll for the erection of his richly fantastic 
gateway. 



Chinese are little skilful as road makers, though possibly only from want of 
practice ; the old Ming roads having been allowed to be encroached upon by the 
small cultivators, till now in some provinces, notably in that of Hupeh, there is not a 
road left. The bridges still remain to show how wide they were of old, and at least 
in the West are very fine. Even over little streams we find these solid bridges, ihe 
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roadway made of huge monoliths supported apparently on the backs of animals, often 
dolphins, whose heads and tails project on either side with a fine decorative effect. 
We came across several instances of covered bridges, with pictured sides like that of 
the Dance of Death over the Limath at Zurich, and one very curious example where 
the bridge was two-storied with shops of course on either side in the lower storey. 



SCRBBN OF BOLD DBSJON BBVORE A TBUPLB BETWEEN WANHSIEN AND CHKNTU. 

Suspension bridges are frequent among the wild mountain country of the West and on 
one occasion across a river with very wide bed we were surprised to come across a 
genuine cantilever bridge. It was just at the time our home papers were full of the 
Forth Bridge, as the last transcendant achievement of the nineteenth century and 
there, in this most remote part of China close on 2,000 miles from the coast, we 
found an old cantilever bridge, of which we had never heard, and of which no one 
spoke as anjrthing remarkable. 

The streets of Chinese cities are full of picturesque effects. Some day an artist 
will rise up, who will paint them and reveal to the world what a glory of colour, what 
a rich medley of light and shade, and interlacing curves and decorated beam ends 
people now pass by unadmiring. Since, however, I have piersonally conducted the 
writer of the Japanese Guide Book through a Chinese city and found even his artistic 
nature too much overcome by the dirt to see the beauty, I despair of people generally 
doing .so, excepting through the medium of a picture. Chinese shop signs, and in-icrip- 
tions in fine golden characters, hanging perpendicularly in front of each building. 
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instead of being fixed horizontally a 
for Chinese streets are 
always narrow. The 
elaborately carved, high- 
ly gilded screens that 
shut off the shops, ex- 
hibit a ver>* gorgeous 
vista, and I have never 
tired of admiring their 
variety, nor of wondering 
at the beaut)' of the 
copper scales — generally 
a tangle of writhing 
dragons with which the 
shop keepers weigh their 
goods, whilst thefrequent 
chemists' shops are veri- 



r signs, give the effect of a richly pictured arcade. 
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table gilded boudoirs, almost 
compelling one to go in and 
buy fancy drugs. But even 
those who cannot appreciate 
the fantastic chiaroscuro of a 
Chinese city from the inside 
must admit that, seen From a 
distance, a Chinese city or vil- 
lage is always beautiful, decora- 
ting the rivers and mountains 
in a way in which no Euro- 
pean city with which I am 
acquainted ever attempts to do, 
unless it be in Russia. Even 
there does any city come up 
to Asiatic Irkutsk sten from 
afarl There seems to be no 
County ("ouncil m a Chinese 
ciiy, n») law forbidding its de- 
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me s(i I limj; Ki enter in, al- 
tliijugh re|K.'ati;d disappoint- 
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ments have taught me it is the wiser part not to do so. And yet is it the wiser? 
By turning ones eyes resolutely away from the blots on the scene, how many peace- 
ful and beautiful retreats from a world of care have I not stumbled upon, whilst 
always keeping a wary eye to my footing ! What added insight have I not gained into the 
ways of a people so unlike ourselves in their methods and that yet like ourselves have 
their feelings and their aspirations, their family affections, and right through the 
nation, from the humblest carrying coolie upwards, a natural not affected or acquired 
love of that which is good to see. The very tone in which a Chinese man says, hao kan, 
pu hao kan^ good to see, and not good to see, shows that. And what he builds I contend 
is architecturally beautiful, although he does not build much, never for the pleasure of 
building as it were like the Town Hall at Manchester, which is very grand, but can 
hardly be very convenient. He just thinks what is wanted, and carries it out in 
accordance with the immutable law of beauty, that never can be so exactly followed 
when learnt from a book, as when imbedded deep in the human heart, and followed 
out as unconsciously as by a bird when building its nest. 

We may try, but the teachings of a school will never supply if once wanting, the 
exquisite intuitions of natures own implanting. Yet teaching may lead us to appreciate 
with more of pleasure the results of others manifestation of their intuitive perception 
of beauty. That is all I believe our many artistic schools and criticisms will ever affect. 
For it is alike impossible to obtain an Apostle by money contributions and to turn out 
a Poet or a Painter by means of even the most heavily subsidised Government Schools. 
Let culture quicken, discemnjent heighten, appreciation. 

Note. — For lack of time this article has been published without being previously submitted to the 
writer and, therefore, is without her final corrections. 
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By E. RUHSTRAT. 



rANS were already in use in China during the 4th century of the Christian 
Era, while they came first into vogue in France and Germany only during 
the 1 6th century. 
It is interesting to observe how much more the fan is used in the 
Chinese Empire than it is in the Western Hemisphere. 

In China every one employs it during the hot season, from the highest mandarin 
to the lowest coolie. Even the man engaged in pulling those great fans known as 
"punkahs," fixed over dining table and desk, fans himself with one hand while with 
the other he pulls the instrument which cools others. Further it is a common sight 
along the numerous canals of Mid and Southern China to see coolies who, while 
dragging along immense loads, fan their nearly naked bodies to lighten the burden of 
their labour. 

Taking this general use of the fan into consideration we can easily appreciate the 
fact that the usual kinds must be extraordinarily cheap, else they would not be so 
universally employed. Such, in sooth, is the case. For a few copper cash one can 
buy one of those simple, oval palm-leaf fans, which are made by the million for the 
million in the province of Kwantung, and have, for a long time, been exported in 
great numbers to America, and latterly also to Europe. 

"These fans," says Frederick Hirth in his "Chinese Studies,'' "owe their origin 
to the leaves of a palm, called by the Chinese *Pokuei,' and supposed to be identical 
with the chamarops exclesa without, however, its having been proved to be the same. 
Single specimens are found in various places of the province, some near Canton ; but 
the most extensive plantations are in the district of Hsinhui, the port of which 
Chiuching (Kaukong) lies about 80 miles to the north-west of Macao on the western 
mouth of the West River. According to a Chinese student of this branch of industry 
the manufacture of these fans is extremely easy. The best of the full-grown leaves are 
first sorted and, after being watered for a fortnight, are dried before a fire. By this 
process of treatment they obtain that brittle stiffness and peculiar gloss as well as the 
white colour which we see, the fresh leaf being of a dark green colour and flexible. 

"Great quantities are sent in this state to America, where they no doubt are 
subjected to other treatment. Those prepared for use in China receive an edging of 
ribbon and a bamboo handle rivetted with copper tacks, to which little rosettes of 
mother-o'-pearl are usually attached as centres." 
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We have considered it necessary to quote Professor Hirth's account in detail 
because, owing to their very extensive use, palm-leaf fans are the most important of all 
kinds. They are besides employed in many other ways in the Chinese household, for 
cooling the meals of little children, driving mosquitoes out of mosquito-nels, as a 
bellows for blowing up fires, etc. 

Among the better kinds of fans we must first mention the umbrella type, made of 
one round or many-cornered piece of paper or silk, and often decorated with either a 
painting or a caligraphic dedication, usually done by a friend presenting the fan to 
another. Still, painted fans are also to be found in the market. The inhabitants of 
Pengchow, a town near Swatow, enjoy the greatest reputation as fan-painters in China. 
Those fashioned there are known and prized all over the Empire als ** Swatow fans." 

Of the non-collapsible kinds those manufactured of goose quills may be 
mentioned as being very popular. 

In Western countries the fan mostly encountered is tlie folding fan, made of 
small units or segments rivetted to an axle. This specimen also orginates from China, 
where it is very extensively used. There is the cheap kind, made of black paper, 
painted with gold characters, and finished with bamboo handles ; and again, there are 
very valuable ones of ivory, ebony, and other more or less rare and expensive 
materials. 

The Chinese themselves only use folding fans of the usual size. When these are 
manufactured in larger sizes they are for export purposes, especially to the United 
States, where there is a preference for all that is gigantic. 

It may be said in conclusion that fans are carried by Chinamen in much the 
same way as Westerners carry walking-sticks. There is rarely any real use for them, 
but the need of being able to gesticulate with something held in the hand (instinct in 
mankind) is doubtless a factor in their use, which may also be said to form the 
excuse for walking-sticks. 

A Chinaman out for a promenade is seldom seen without the fan; the school- 
master taps the table with it to arouse the attention of his pupils. Public orators 
while speaking swing their fans in the air and then, having warmed to their subject, 
unfold them, with a twist of the hand, to emphasize their statement, after which they 
slowly fan themselves while watching the effect of their words on their hearers. 
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\NORTH SECr/O.V.] 

By C. E. Bkuce-Mitkord. 



CALEDONIA "sleni and wild," as everyone knows, has bt-fn aposlrophi/.ed 
as the land of " the mountain and the flood " — a description with whicli, 
emanating as it does from so profound an observer of nature as the author 
of Wavorley, no one will quarrel. Three-fourths of this description, at 
least, applies to tlic territory of Weihaiwei, for nHth sternness, wildness, 
and mountains it is amply endowed. f)f "flood," bu that lake or river, il must be 
confessed it has little or none. 'I'orrents there are, at the time of rains, developing 
in the south of the territory 
into considerable streams ; and 
lagoons there are, one of them 
over 6,000 acres in extent and 
presenting at full tide a magnifi- 
cent spectacle. But in inland 
waters generally the territor)- is 
not rich. We shall therefore 
perforce confine ourselves, in lieu 
of mountain and flood, to moun- 
tain and sea. It will be seen 
that they are intimately connect- 
ed, and that this connection is 
most marked in the projecting 
northern portion of the territory. 
To appreciate the coast of 
Weihaiwei a boat is necessary. 
The wild recesses of its rocky 
shores are in many cases in- 
accessible from the land. More- 
over there are numerous islands 

ofl^ the coast which c-ontain many ^.^^^.^,.^ p^.^^^ .,,„^, pinnacle. 

til-bits of rock scenery, and caves 

whose cool depths invite inspection. I'ailing one's own skiff — and a small one is 
decidedly to be preferred— the humble sampan is by no means to be despised, for 
that serviceable craft, like Thomas Atkins, can go anywhere and do anything. There 
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are timorous folk who will warn you in solemn whispers not to venture out of the 
bay. Have none of it. You are safer among these islands, close in shore, than half 
way across to Liukungtao, or anywhere in the wide southern sweep of the Bay. 
Indeed, it is from that quarter that sudden winds are apt to rise — hence, furthest 
from this is best. It often happens that these E. and N E. creeks and inlets, 
effectually shut off from the south by the great barrier of the Fitzgerald Range, are 
calm and secure when a small hurricane is expending itself over the six-mile stretch 
of sea that makes the Bay of Weihaiwei. Half Moon Bay and its vicinity is the 
most secluded part of the coast, the safest for boating of any kind and, for the 
admirer of nature it its wild primeval state, the most interesting. 

Now he who is on exploration bent must have a fairly clear idea as to locality, 
and the succession of coves and inlets is somewhat bewildering. Let the explorer 
therefore clearly fix in his mind three points to be worked from as centres, (i) Half 
Moon Bay, (2) Whitesand Bay, (3) Waterwitch Bay. As it progresses in this 
direction the coast assumes a generally sterner aspect, till it culminates in the wild 
solitudes of Eddy Island. A day could well be spent at each of these points, for the 
coast is full of interest. As for the mountains they are close at hand and can easily 
be reached from any of the three, or vice versa. Half Moon Bay is backed by the 
huge bulk of Mount Richards : inland from Whitesand Bay rise the spurs of Gaunt 
the Second ; while the valley that comes down from Gaunt itself debouches on to the 
** shining sands " of Waterwitch Bay. It is hard to say which of these three peaks 
commands the most instructive view of this thrice-indented stretch of coast. 
Gaunt affords the finest climb ; Richards is perhaps the most easy of ascent, 
while Gaunt the Second, an outpost of the range, and very much like its namesake, 
gives the best coufi d'oeil of the middle part of this section of the coast. 

By following the route here indicated the first two — one the finest, the other 
the loftiest of the range — may be ascended with ease in a single afternoon. Leaving 
Port Edward, quondam Mahto, by the eastern end of the Bund, choose the valley on 
the left, or west side, of Gaunt, whose steep and dignified front is before you. A 
newly-constructed road ascends this valley to the Rocky Pass at the head of it, 
600 feet above sea-level, where a magnificent view of the " wild north " rewards the 
spectator. The aspect of the harbour below is equally striking. The road, which 
descends sharply to Waterwitch Bay, must here be left for the grassy shoulder on the 
east side. This bring the traveller to the bare mass of granite, which is the glory of 
Gaunt. The ascent of the " tor," though steep, is not difficult. The northern face 
of the mountain, it will be seen on reaching the summit, has a sheer precipice of 
500 — 600 feet, which sinks at its base into a pine-clad valley. The three-mile stretch 
of Waterwitch Bay lies before the spectator, its attendant headlands in full view, with 
Eddy Island set between them. At sunset on a fine evening, with all the western 
half lit up with " level rays," this prospect is particularly impressive. 

The descent on the east side, i.e., in the direction of Mount Richards, is very 
steep though with care there is no real danger. Fortunately the crags are most reliable 
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and their surfaces are such as to reiliU'e the risk of slipping to a minimum. However, 
ihe eautidiis man may not rare to venture licrc. ami for him a way may be found 
across the Iklsc <jf the granite pile, des<:i.'ncling for a short distance by the way he 
lame. The going here is rough but safe, iiither course lands us on the smooth 
wdl-nmnded ridge thai forms the head of the Valley of R(x:ks. The altitude at this 
|>oinI is greater hy a htmdred feel than that of the Rocky Pass, and the scene down 
the wild boulder-strewn ravine is tint likely to be forgotten. Ascending gradually, 
the ridge l)e<i>mes shar|) ancf ja^ecl, and rising to a height of about a thousand feel 
spreads itself into the broad summit of Mount Richards. One cannot but be struck 
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with the remarkable view that here presents itself of the twin entrances to the harbour, 

with the island lietween them. The three are precisely in a line, the delimiting 
headlands, (Irafliin I'oint, Jellicfw I'oint, ihe Tuke R(K:ks, and the Beacon Cliffs in 
measured succession. The oval beach of Half Moon Bay, flanked with lorn and 
ancient rocks, lies immediately l>elow, and l>eyond it the sharp pyramidal edge of 
I'eaked Island. The desi:enl uiay be made along the ridge to the Kirsl Fort, or by 
one of the sjiurs in the direction of Half Moon Bay. 

To complete his survey of ihe locality, the tourist should make tbr(;aunt the 
Se<.-ond — a tine mountain walk along a binding ridge, involving half an hour's 
ii[i-and-ilown work. Fniin that eminence he can make a closer acquaintance with 
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both VVhitesand Bay, bounded by the curiously-shaped Finger Point, and Waterwitch 
Bay on the left. Cape Cod is hidden by the bare rounded hill (370 feet) behind it, 
but that precisely indicates its position. 

Having thus familiarized ourselves with the topography of the section, let us 
hie to our skiff or our sampan and explore the insular portion. Close at hand is the 
string of small islands that runs out from Grafton Point far into the west entrance. 
There are in all ^\^ of these detached masses of rock, the last two rising out of 
water over 100 feet deep, while the furthest is not more than a mile from the 
extremity of the headland. No. i, opposite a well-formed cove, is connected 
therewith by a narrow bank of shingle, and can be reached dryshod save at an 
exceptionally high tide. No. 2, can be reached at low spring tides along the 
intervening reef. Beyond this the pedestrian cannot go. Third Island, which has a 
convenient landing place, is pierced near its outer extremity by a natural arch, 
through which the sea flows at the highest tides. Round Island, the next, and 
largest of the series, has a deep water cave on the north side into which on a calm 
day with the wind from the south a boat may safely enter, but whose sides are too 
precipitous to allow of its being approached from the land. .So far, each of these 
islands is covered with grass ; but not so Outer Island. This is a bare sharply- 
outlined mass of the hardest gneiss, the crest of some submarine hill, and one of the 
" pillars " of the west entrance. It is distinguished by a beacon and is a favourite 
resort of the sea-fowl. 

None of the islands of the Territory is more worthy of a visit than Peaked Island. 
To cross the hill behind the bungalows, leaving Peaked Point on the right is the most 
direct way of arriving at the island. A steep gully has to be descended to reach the 
shingly beach opposite the island, but, without a boat, it is a case of "thus far and 
no further." For narrow though the channel is — it does not exceed a dozen feet — the 
sea runs deep and, generally strong, between the severed rocks. A boat, or sampan 
from Half Moon Bay, will overcome the difficulty. The thing to see is the magnificent 
cave known as the Devil's Rift, a deep gloomy cleft which nearly bisects the island. 
The entrance to the cave is on the north side between perpendicular cliffs nearly a 
hundred feet in height, and is just of sufficient width to admit a small boat. The 
entrance once negotiated, the cave widens out, and again narrows, till vision is lost in 
its cool dark depths. Such is the Devil's Rift in calm weather. What it is at the 
time of storm, when the long rollers of a north blow thunder into its strong recesjses, 
may best be left to the imagination. 

No account of the Islands of Weihaiwei would be complete without a reference 
to Eddy Island. This is the largest after Liukungtao (though its area does not 
exceed half a square mile), and as befits its position, the wildest. To reach it by sea 
from Half Moon Bay involves a six-mile sail each way, passing en route the fine pro- 
montories of Finger Point and Cape Cod. The former has the sheerest, cleanest 
cliffs, and in its general formation is not unlike the Land's End of Old England. 
While Finger Point impresses one with its jagged brokenness. Cape Cod proclaims 
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soliditv. A heavy mass of land draws near the sea, and sinks Its sloping flanks of 
rock smoothly into deep water. Fairly in the twise of the promontory gapes the 
Black Man's Cave, less lofty but more ample than the Devil's Rifi. Eddy Island is 
now in full view, two miles distant across the mouth of Waterwitch Bay. There is 
no beach of any kind on the island, but with a small boat this is not an insurmount- 
able difficulty. The whole island is fringed with the sternest cliffs, which attain their 
highest at the N.VV. extremity where they sink perpendicularly into the sea from a 
height of 200 feet. Care must be taken on approaching the brink of these precipices, 
both because of their abruptness, and (he weathered rottenness of the surface rocks. 
Here, with the ocean swell breaking on the reefs far below, the shelving slabs of Long 
Point behind us, the sun sinking into the Western sea, illuminating in his fall the 
shining crescent of the Forti-Li Beach, we take our leave of the "Wild North." 
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^efttqc %mm of ^(Jtitlh ^VMnivaiu 



By Rev. S. Pollard. 



MANTSZ-LANl) is separated from the Prefecture of Chaotong in the Prov- 
ince of Yunnan by the River Yangtze. This mighty river is here 
nearly two thousand five hundred miles from Shanghai and is full of 
fierce angry rapids. It rushes along with tremendous force and is navi- 
gable only for ferry boats from one bank to the other. No attemjit is 
made to improve the communication between the two shores. To the average 
Chinaman the Mantsz is almost an incarnated devil and the native Christian preacher 
who uses these tribesmen and their doings as an illustration of the Evil One and his 
deeds of darkness is sure of an appreciative audience when in the country bordering 
on these very little known jxiople. Some trade is carried on between Celestial and 
Mantsz ; but the land of the latter is largely a mystery to the former, peopled with a 
fierce race of tyrants who kidnap all the Chinese they can lay their hands on and 
keep their captives in abject terror by the most cruel tortures. From one. year's end 
to the other the Mantsz are on the look out for victims and if report be true the 
number of Chinese living in slavery to these tribesmen must be very large. Now 
and again some make their escaj)e and tell terrible stories of suffering and hardship. 
These stories are probably exaggerated for the (Chinese is the most |K)lished and gifted 
master of fiction in Asia. It is to the advantage of the Mantsz to foster the feeling 
of terror for only by such can he keep his gold producing territory from the land 
hungering Celestials. The Chinese being cowards in the face of the mysterious and 
unknown the Mantsz finds it comparatively easy to kee[) up his re[)utation and to i)ro- 
tect his land from the hand of the spoiler. By sudden and murderous raids across 
the river at long intervals these hardy tribes |)revent the Chinese from relapsing into 
a state of too great security and by making the raids not too frecjuent, the mandarins 
are kept from any earnest attempt to concjuer once for all this almost independent 
country in the heart of their possessions. After each raid the mandarins make prep- 
arations for another which never comes <jff until the lazy, covetous, officials relapse 
again into the usual state o{ laissezfaire. 
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Subsidies are constantly paid to the heads of tribes to keep them quiet. Thus 
there is the peculiarity of these tribes sending tribute its vassals to the Emperor in 
Peking while the Emperor's officials pay a kind of tribute on the spot to these same 
vassals. By and by mandarin vigilance decreases, mandarin (cupidity increases, 
subsidies are paid irregularly and then comes the new raid. Swiftly, suddenly, the 
tribes cross the river and strike at some unsuspecting inland village ruthlessly burning, 
murdering and capturing people for slaves. Knowing that they are never absolutely 
free from danger of these raids the people have taken steps for their own defence. 
The many limestone caves which abound in North Yunnan are kept in a more or less 
fortified condition. Ramparts are built on the tops of almost inaccessible hills. The 
most common defence, however, is the Tiaolou or Refuge Tower. Thousands of 
these Towers exist in the Prefecture of Chaotong. On the main road from Suifu into 
Yunnan they form one of the chief features in the landscape and when whitewashed 
stand out very prominently. As many as ten can sometimes be counted from one 
position. They are made of five different materials according to the means of the 
owner or the productions of the neighbourhood. In descending importance the' ^\'^ 
materials are dressed stone, undressed stone, burnt bricks, sun-dried bricks, and 
adobe. To a man familiar with the *'cob" walls of old fashioned farmhouses in 
Devonshire there is something refreshing and homely in the adobe walls of the 
poorest of these Towers. The roofs are covered with tiles or thatch, the latter 
forming but a poor protection against fire, which however could only burn off the 
roof and not destroy the walls. This after all is a small matter, for the invaders 
cannot come from the clouds but like most robbers are very mundane. The height of 
the Towers varies from 45 to 75 feet, the base being about 22 feet square and the 
walls three feet in thickness. Sometimes the base is larger, even so much as 22 by 
50 feet. An archway like a small city gate leads into the Tower and this is closed by 
a strong door well defended from the inside. The Towers are divided into storeys 
and serve in times of peace as granaries. Ix)op- holes and small windows are pro- 
vided. On the upper storeys is kept a large supply of stones with which to repel attack. 
Spears and tridents are found in most Towers and modern rifles are not uncom- 
mon in those belonging to wealthy owners. Sometimes the doorway of the Tower 
leads into the house adjoining and in it are kept the treasures of the family. At the 
first alarm the wives and children can take refuge within the stout walls and so 
leave the male members of the household free to take steps for the defeat of the 
robbers. 

Occasionally the Tower and adjoining houses are surrounded by a strongly-built 
wall with a moat outside and thus remind one forcibly of an old Baronial Keep. The 
walls of the Towers are often battlemented like the ordinary city walls. 

These Towers seem never to have been built for the purpose of overawing the 
people around and so do not become fortresses of tyrants. They are built for defence 
against sudden assault. They could not stand a regular siege, for in very few of them 
is there any water supply. The robbers who attack them are not given to laying 
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regular siege, but move about with swiftness and uncertainty, as their only safe plan 
against the measures bound to be taken by the officials and the local militia as soon 
as the hue and cry goes abroad. First and foremost these Towers ate intended as a 
defence against the Mantsz. The weapons of these tribesmen have, until lately, been 
very crude. They are noted most of all for stone throwing. Using the fingers of one 
hand as a kind of catapult with the aid of the other they can discharge stones with 
great swiftness and accuracy to a long distance and often with deadly effect. Their 
supply of this ammunition is plentiful almost everywhere. Spears and arrows supple- 
ment the stones. In warfare such as this the Refuge Towers answer admirably. 
Lately however magazine rifles have found their way into Mantsz land and, while 
most of the fighters still retain their old weapons, their ranks are stiffened by the 
addition of a few who know how to handle a Mauser. Some of these tribesmen have 
bought their experience of these weapons dearly. A few years ago some soldiers were 
engaged in putting down the Mantsz after a periodical raid. The soldiefs were armed 
with Sniders or Winchesters and had a row of cartridges in a belt around the waist. 
Some Mantsz sent a conple of men to reconnoitre. These scouts saw the cartridges 
but did not know what they were. They reported on their return that the strangers 
were merely tradesmen selling mouth pieces for long tobacco pipes ! Up rose the 

« 

Mantsz, yelling and running to attack the intruders. They soon learnt the difference 
between the mouthpiece of a pipe and the cartridge of a rifle but only a few of this 
party lived to profit by their experience. 

When the Mantsz are better armed, as they seem likely soon to be, the Chinese 
Government will be driven to take sterner measures, unless they do what a mandarin 
once proposed to me, viz., hand over the whole Mantszland to the keeping of England I 

The cheapest of one of these Refuge Towers can be built for about 30,000 cash; 
the most expensive cost three or four hundred thousand. 

Even if the Chinese Government becomes so strong that these Towers are no 
longer needed for defence they will most likely still be retained as store-houses and 
granaries. This most striking and pleasant feature in the landscapes of north-east 
Yunnan is not likely yet to disappear. 
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By Lie. H. Hackmann.. 




URING the absence of Chang Chih-tung from Wuchang, the important 
post of Governor-General of the two central provinces of China, Hupeh 
and Honan, has been transferred to His Excellency Tuan Fang, hitherto 
Governor of the more northern of these two provinces, and a relation to 
the Imperial House. This high official, apparently a well-instructed 
person without any anti-foreign inclinations, of whom great things may be yet expected, 
has, in common with many distinguished Chinese, a lively interest for the 
antiquities of his country. He owns a collection of coins, not very extensive, but 
comprising several ver)' rare specimens, and also a fine collection of old Chinese 
bronzes. Through the kindness of Mr. F. W. Hoffmann who, in the service of the 
Viceroy, has worked for years at the organisation of a Chinese Army at Wuchang, and 
who knew of my interest for Chinese coins and bronzes, I obtained permission to visit 
the Governor. His Excellency was very obliging and not only gave me permission to 
thoroughly inspect and study these curious antiquities, but also supplied all the data 
with regard to them that I desired. I believe that all friends of the history of art 
and culture will be interested to know what I saw here, therefore I propose to refer 
briefly to the more noticeable parts of the collection, as space and the patience of the 
reader, perhaps, may not permit of a detailed description of the whole collection. 

The chief ornament of the whole collection is a set of sacrificial vessels and goblets 
of the Chou Dynasty (12th to 13th century B.C.). Last year, />., in the 28th year of 
Kwang-Hsii, in the 8th month, a curious find was made by peasants, when digging 
in the fields near Tengtsianghsien, a district town of the province of Shensi. 

They found a number of bronzes which had been buried in the ground without 
any box or covering of any kind. There were fifteen pieces, evidently forming one 
whole set. There were larger and smaller vessels, on a broad stand, apparently 
ranged in a fixed order. At least there were clear marks visible on this stand, when 
the heavier vessels were lifted, as if they had been standing there a long time. The 
outside of all the vessels was very much oxydized, of course, in some places even right 
through, but on the whole they were, as regards form and ornament, sufficiently pre- 
served. 
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In several places were found inscriptions : in one a symbolic drawing. I'he 

inscriptions were all in the oldest known Chinese characters. In one or two places 
there seemed to have been inscriptions, now unreadable. Tuan Fang, whose official 
district then was the province of Shensi, bought these treasures, and added them li> 
his collection. 



VICEROY THAN FANG. 



There is no doubt that the bronzes are genuine, their appearance shows this 
plainly. The inscriptions are bas-relief, not cut out on the finished articles, but cast 
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into them, as tht; smoothness of the hollow surfaces and the even continuity of the 
outlines show. The ornaments are primitive, yet not without taste and imagination. 
'I'he form of most vessels is rather pleasing. 

The skill in working bronzes must have been highly developed in those remote 
times. It is only a makeshift on my part to put this find down as of the Chou 
Dynasty. I cannot place it later on account of the archaic characters, and it does 
not seem to be advisable to go back still further into the gloom of those remote 
centuries. 

A few words of detail. The stand has a width of two feet eleven inches, a depth 
of one foot six inches, and a height of seven inches. It is a simple box-form, 
the botlom open, the sides thin. The narrow openings arranged in pairs, are only on 
the two long sides, and are the only relief in the form of the box 'I'he ornaments on 
the surface are clearly visible in the photograph. The middle and lower ornament-line 
recalls the mounting of a door-wing; the upper line shows features that have a certain 
relation to the maander-pattern. This latter pattern, in fine lines, forms the back- 
ground out of which the more prominent ornaments are worked out. 

The three chief vessels which this stand carries are clearly shown in the picture 
of the front view. Both on the right and on the left is a large mixing-vessel with 
handle, both of the same form, though one is of larger dimensions. The smaller, 
for this reason, stands on a separate, additional stand, and it contained also the 
ladle, shown in the photo as leaning against the vessel. 'I'his ladle is a very 
elegant piece of work, and much less corroded by oxydisation, as it has been 
more protected against air and moisture. The vessel itself has suffered very much in 
this respect, and shows even holes and cracks. Form and ornaments on the goblets 
show much that is remarkable. Look at the fourfold ornamental fillet, standing out 
from the surface of the vessel, wnth its breaks and peculiar projections, and further 
the design of an animal's head at the begining of the handle (which is a little moveable), 
and in the middle height of the fine line-pattern. By this, one is involuntarily reminded 
of the most primitive clay-urns. The separate stand of the smaller vessel is of very 
original work. The two fields with simple longitudinal lines on each side of the 
animal head design are in the sideparts replaced by two pairs of rectangular openings, 
inside of the cover as well a,s in the middle of the bottom of both vessels there is 
found a peculiar sign, like this ^^ : the background is mostly covered with a very 
fine and close maander-pattern, ■'• which does not (juite show on the photograph. 
Both vessels are not round, but somewhat compressed on the sides. The stand of the 
smaller vessel, which fits with a sort of elevated disc into the hollow foot of the 
vessel, shows this elevated disc therefore not round but oblong. I add the dimensions 
of the two mixing vessels : height of the larger one to the end of upright handle one 
foot ^\^ inches ; height of the smaller (same measure) a little over one foot ; the stand 
of the smaller one is six and a half inches wide, eight and a half inches deep, and four 
and a half inches high. 
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The third of the chief 
objectii in the centre is an 
open vessel, one foot two 
inches high, which widens 
toward!^ the top in the Torm 
of a chalice. The diameter 
of ihe openingjs about one 
foot. The ornaments of the 
upper part adapt themselves 
well to the shape of the 
vessel, and run into four 
oblong and pointed leaves, 
over the middle-line, of each 
of which runs one of the 
projecting fillets. This vessel 
is oxydiited to a particular 
degree, inside and outside. 
The rim shows above a 
rather deep crack, and indi- 
cates, that in former times 
already a break had been 
repaired. Above the rim ol 
the vessel the photo shows 
something projecting from the 
inside. These are the hand- 
les of six old spoons; which 
have been put into the vessel. 
But they do not l^long tu 
the old set and had better 
be taken away, although they 
also are old and curious. 
They disturb the proper 
symmetry of the form. A 
maander-pattem again is the 
ground on which the some 
what stronger ornaments lie. 
I did not find any inscription 
here. 

This much about the 
three best-looking and largest 
vessels. If we look at the 
photo of the reverse side of 
the set, we notice first two 
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bellied jugs, each with three feet and a stiff handle, one with a cover and spout, 
the other open and with two projections on opposite sides of the rim, shaped like 
plugs. The open vessel is about a foot high, and these plugs are about one and a 
half inches hifi[h ; their knobs, in the shape of mushrooms, show on top the following 
ornament. 
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On the handle is shown the design of an animal's head (steer? 
but without horns) and, beginning near the place where this 
ornament reaches the body of the jug, two parallel fillets run 
around the vessel, which fillets are in some places quite rubbed 
off. Other ornaments are not visible Hut in a more protected 
part 'of the surface of the vessels just under the handle, there 
is recognisable a peculiar figure, probably symbolizing the dedica- 
tion. Above this are traces of some unreadable signs. The 
bronze of this vessel is in several places eaten quite through by 
oxydation. 

The jug with spout and cover, a kind of watering-can, on which the handle as 
well as a small ring on top of the cover run out into the pattern of an animal's head, 
shows in two places, viz., on the body beneath the handle and in the centre of the 
inside of the cover, the same inscription, the following signs : A^Ji/xj- These three 
signs stand in a vertical line, one below the other. Fillet-ornaments with maander- 
background are found here well preserved. Where the bulging is widest, and also on the 
cover, are found projecting knobs, in both places together four, as shown in the photo. 

Among the smaller articles a slender, vase-shaped vessel attracts our notice 
through its graceful form; it is about eight and a half inches high, and on its well 
proportioned tapering body it shows a fourfold design of pointed leaves. This vessel 
imfortunately does not show up well in the photograph, as in the front-view it is only 
half visible in the background. In the wide fillet, which runs around in one- ^ 

third of its height, there is seen a very strange, broken design of this kind: J J 
It is in pairs, placed opposite to each other with symmetrical arrangement ^T 
of the lines. ^ESIk On the surface of the hollow foot we find again an ^^ 
inscription, IW4 Ul^ 

Another of the smaller vessels, which stands to the right of the central chief 
vessel in the front-view, is distinguished by an ornament in the shape of a ram's head, 
^ which is shown on both opposite sides of the body of the vessel. Especially the 
2  twisted horns are very prettily worked out. Below and above is a broad border-fillet. 
The vessdl is pressed together a little on the sides, and is about six inches high. 
On the ihside of the bottom are the remnants of an inscription, that has 
become uhdecipherable. 

There are also two vessels, standing on three legs, having served apparently as 
drinking goblets. The legs are of prismatical section, and spread apart a little, the 
bulging body is short with an opening formed like a boat. The larger of these two 
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^^ ^ -^^ :* i^'x Met ling knobs on top of the rim, like those mentioned above. Both 

I ho ornaments stand out stronger in the large one. Below the 

,- — X side of the goblets we again find an inscription, on ^^ the larger 

^ ^ ^^-x . jSlj A. A A?J on the smaller one the following : ji A 

X rv^ hca' .-•i*-"*N/^ ^^^^ ^ sample of the design on the smaller 

^^ • -^^';v we \^^ A x5 ^^^^ ^^^ mention three goblets of a simple, but 

viv'X sha^H:. jT^ I I '^^y ^^1 differ a little in size and orna- 

• r ;hc\ are -^ ^^^ between ^\kt and six inches high. On the in- 

% : % U^itoni ^^^Vt^ **^ ^^^^ largest of them there is the following 

N, \kholo group of vessels, which I have here briefly descrilied, together 4vith 

•»v 1 -io :'vo stand has not been made, at least not exclusively, for profane usage. 

^ <vA ihev have served as sacrificing-vessels in ancestor worship, as is con- 

v» .-w*! i*v (fovernor 'I'uan Fang. In such finds there lies a peculiar charm for 

V >.,s'^His and reflective mind. 

WVn I lifted the cover of the large mixing- vessel, in which still stood the ladle, 

sv »sv.o^ iuid bright in some places as it had been when used, I had the same 

vv \^ '*J^ years ago at Athens in that hall of the museum in which are exhibited the 

r,.-'^\uus of the hoary civilisation of Mycenae, the wonderful results of Schliemann's 

w fixations in the Peloponnesus. Ancient life rises from its grave. With such vivid 

, kvitnovs come these utensils before me, fashioned and used by hands long ago de- 

A^vxl. that the long, long vista of cultural development since that time shrinks to a 

vN^Tt siKin : I seem to feel something still of the breath of the man who with 

, ^> laiile poured the drink from the jug into these goblets ; a time when perhaps 

•*xHirishing life was what to-day we get to know only in the sterile scheme of con- 

•;u ianised historical tradition. 

1 shall mention a few more rarities among the other numerous treasures in the 

a^lection of the Governor. There is an old stone-sword, found also in the Shensi 

im)vince. It is made out of nephrit, or as the stone is mostly named in the East, 

ladestone, grey-white in colour, two feet nine and a half inches long, and four and a half 

ii\ches broad across the hilt. Peculiar grooves mark the hilt, six inches long, and 

il is coloured here and there faintly reddish. Near it across one side of the sword 

runs a simple fillet ornament. There is no inscription. Both edges are equally 

>harp, but the point bends over to one side, and there is a big notch in the upper 

iwrt of one edge. The surfaces of the sword are ground in such a manner that 

they iun in four distinct longitudinal planes. It is a costly piece of work. V\'hen 

was it used ? Or did it only possess a symbolic or representative force in the hand 

of its bearer, pointing back to the primitive times when such arms were carried ? 

Su('h (juestions have been answered to me by well-informed (Chinese as follows. 

The sword dates from the beginning of the (^hou Dynasty; at that time a Sovereign 

had given orders, that such a sword, a lance, an axe, bow and arrows, and a 

disc, representing the earth, should be placed in front of the Imperial Apartments 
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as a symbol of princely power. An old picture iif the whole displj 
extant. 'I'he sword, they say, had beer 
(there is in deed a hole in the hilt, that 
another of these emblems of supreme jww 
The collectors of Chinese antiquilie: 
indeed worthv of notice in the history <)f ci 
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to he still 
iginally fastened to a carved ebony staff 
y have served for fa.steniii(;). The axe, 
is said to Ih; still preserved at Peking, 
ilue before all a kind of curios that are 
re, the old weights, fninerally the)- bear 
fore i)e correctly dated. 
has <]uite a numl)er of 
'Iwo of them with iiis- 
the time of the famous 
ti and of his son, must 
The weights are one 
iron(with a bron/e-piece, 
tton). They represent 
TsAo: HAi.K N.\TURAi. MZK. weight unit of the TsJn 
to four chin of thirt)' 
tfnial to one hundred and twenty kin. The kin of the 
than seven Hunan taekof the pre.seni time. conse(|uent- 
weighs about eight hundred and siMy Hunan taels.* Its form is illu.strated. 
quite solid all through, and it retjuires no mean strength to lift it. On the 
iron tsao is an inscription (in old sea I -characters), iHe meaning of which was given 
me by a translation through Mr. Se, the able interpreter of His ICxcellena*: 
".■\f^er the sul)jugati<m of all the feudal states, when he had become master of all the 
world, and given [ieace to the Empire. Shih Hwangti took the title of ' Kmperor' In 
the ifith year of his reign he gave orders to his ministers Chuang and Kuan, to reform 
the existing measures and weights by introducing an uniform system." 
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to see that, since an uniform system of weights and measures had been introduced 
by his father, as the above inscription testifies, therefore the name of Shih Hwangti 
should not be omitted on the inscription of the measures and weights, to be made 
during his, Erh Shih's, reign, so that the good deeds of his father be not forgotten. He 
also hopes, that his descendant will keep alive the memory of his high qualities 
and virtues. This command of the Emperor is here inscribed for transmission to 
posterity." 

I believe, that a more intimate study of Chinese antiquities will some day prove 
itself a mighty help in solving the problems of the history of art and culture. In the 
boxes and bookcases of rich and eminent Chinese are to be found most important 
documents concerning as well the relations between ancient China and other old 
cultures, as the development of this ancient culture here by itself. All this w^ill have 
to be brought to light in a most thorough and comprehensive manner. Perhaps also 
there will arrive the hour of systematic excavations in oldest China, e.g., in the whole 
district of the important town of Hsianfu. If for work and study of this kind one 
should everywhere find the same kind help as has been shown to the writer of these 
lines by the present Governor-General of the Hu provinces, China would deserve of 
the heartiest thanks not only from the archaeologists, but upon all minds open to the 
problems of humanity and its history. 
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By Carl F. Kupker, Ph. I). 



Jf T is probably not generally known that in Hwang Mei Hsien, Hupeh, Buddhism 
wlv found a most fruitful field in the early centuries of the Christian era. 'Fhat 
/K long range of mountains north of Kiukiang is even now yet teeming with 
^1 temples of more than ordinary fame. Thousands of pilgrims from many 
provinces visit these sacred shrines every Autumn. The lamentable cries 
and moanings made by these pilgrims when they prepare for starting on this pilgrimage 
are not soon forgotten by those who spent the hot September nights in Central China 
cities. That their petitions may be answered they take upon themselves the best 
vows, even promise not to look at a vain woman while on the way to the temples. 

The natural features of this granite mountain range are quite sufficiently interes- 
ting to explain why it was sought by devout devotees of early Buddhism. In some 
parts it is extremely rough and lies in such a rugged tumbled chaos as scarcely to 
admit of classification. Although tfie general aspect is one of sheer desolation and 
barrenness, it must not be supposed that there is no fertility to be found. There are 
many rich valleys and pleasant little rivulets fringed with verdure here and there, 
watering the rice fields far up the winding valleys ; even the barest and most stony hill- 
sides are seldom entirely destitute df vegetation. 

THE FOURTH PATRIARCH'S MONASTERY 

is situated at the upper end of one of these delightful valleys. Approaching it from 
the plain below nothing is seen of it until the bridge, spanning the jB3£ ^^ Y^» 
crystal stream, has been crossed, when the temple comes in view, standing in a large 
natural amphitheatre opening toward the south. By a remarkable coincidence 
nature has here greatly aided the imagination and credulous superstition of the Chinese 
mind. Two rugged spurs of mountain, supposed to be dragons, and as irregular asj this 
fictitious animal can be, fighting for the ifj Chu "Pearl," a little knoll in the opening 
amphitheatre, is certainly all that could be required from the Chinese point of view, 
to make this a charming situation. 

High up on a formidable mountain citadel, west of this monastery, stands a 
little temple now in charge of a Taoist recluse. This temple is built over a natural 
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I'avc in which, during the T'ang hynjLsiy, the (""(ddess of Mitcv dwelt. When |( ^, 
Hwang (.)li"aii, the rehtl rame to her alKide in search of believers in her religion, she 
leaped across the deep ravine whirh se[>arated her from the nioiuLstery and lit up<)n 
a solid granite rock where her foul left an impress about thrue inches tieep. Near by 
[his footprint the jilace is seen where she rested. Rain and snow, frost and heat, 
drought and dampnes.s of more than twelve Inindred years have Ijeen unable to «a,sh 
away the stain which the tears of the infuriated goddess left u|»on this granite rock. 

The founder of this monastler>'. j|^ |^, 'ra<i Hsin, was lK)rn in Honan during the 
Northern Cliou Dynasty in the reign of 'J'a Hsiang, a.h. 580. The Emperor havinj; 
heard of his pre- 
cociousness and 
later of his vir- 
tues, sent him 
upon several oc- 
casions fine gar- 
ments and invnia- 

the capital : but 
he always refused 
to accept the pre- 
sents and de- 
clined to appear 
at Court. When 
he was threatened 
with death if he 
persisted in his 
refusal he calmly 

_ , , . .  IKMI'Lk OVKK CAVK WHKKK tlOI.UKSs OK MKkCV ])Wt1,l. 

offered his head 

to the envoy. The limjieror hearing that no Imjierial consideration could induce 
him to improve his condition, left him in i>eace and built lor him the K ^ ^t 
P'i l.u Ta, y rafterless octangular temple. .Approaching the monastery this tem- 
pie-t<iwer is seen standing on the back of the dragjMi which forms the left 
side of the amphitheatre. That this structure ivas huilt in the si\th century is (|uite 
 redible: for ii clearly shows age. The tooth of lime has s.) deeply set its mark 
upim ii that its masonry resembles, in age. the nH'ks of the surrounding hills. No 
wood was Used e.xcept lor the two doors, one large front din)r and a small one al the 
east, which have, however, lony since di.sappeured. Oiily one i-orncr of ihc lower 
is shown lin the photograph, the annev to the east is of modern work. In this 
temi)le the I'atriarcb lived and dic<l in the latter fwrl of (he seventh century. 
Seven years after his death the doors burst o[)en of their <iwn accord and it was 
seen lh«l the IkkIv had not tlecayed. When the Kniperor heard of this he pro- 
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moted him to a god among the deities of the Chinese Pantheon. In the Ming 
Dynasty, the fourteenth year of the Emperor Wu Tsung, a.d. 1520, it was seen that 
a flame of fire issued from his head and consumed his body. It is now replaced by 
a copper image enshrined in the monastery within an inaccessible shrine. A dim 
light is kept burning before his gloomy dismal altar. 

[n from of the main temple of this monastery stands a large cypress tree with the 
limbs grown downward, A strange freak in nature. The story told about it is that 

?AS-.Hung.|en,came 
to the Fourth Patri- 
arch and desired to 
be instructed by him 
in the doctrine. The 
Patriarch replied "You 



> old 1 






wilt have to wait lor 
a new cycle." There- 
upon the future suc- 
cessor of the Patri- 
archate pushed the 
small end of his staff 
into the ground and 
departed. Ihe staff 
grew and the result is 
the inverted cypress 
tree, La.st year it died 
root and branch. A 
telling illustration in 
deed of the once ap- 
parently flourishing 
and present decayed 
condition of this mo- 
nasterjand its inmates. 
The tree has not grown 
high. How could it 
with all its limbs turned down toward the earth ! The marvel to us is that it grew as 
high as it did. What a struggle for life it must have had 1 And so the marvel to 
us is, how such a class of men, as the Buddhist mendicants are, lazy, filthy, igno- 
rant parasites, have been able to maintain their position as leaders of a religion 
among a people so enlightened as the Chinese. A consciousness of extreme dearth 
of religious life among the people and no hope for improvement, or else no per- 
ception of spiritual need, is the only explanation why such leaders have been 
endured. 
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Fifteen li east of this monastery in a valley even more beautiful and fertile than 
the one just described, richly watered by mountain streams, is 

THK TEMPLE OF THE GREAT SIJN. 

The founder of this temple was $ Ql] 0, Sung Ming /, bom in the Kwangtun^ 
province during the Eastern Tsin Dynasty, the fifth year of the Emperor T'ai Yuan, 
A.D. 381. He was the incarnation of a dragon who came to his virgin mother in a 
dream asking to be nursed. Her name was Sing. In the reign of Sung An he re- 
ceived the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. But when in office, he found more pleas- 
ure in reading sacred books and charts than in hi-> official duties. At an uprising 



TOMB OF BUDDHIST PRIEST, 

among the people he resigned his position, hung his official seal in the judgment hall 
and gave himself to wandering about in the country visiting temples. Travelling 
through Kiangsi, on a hot summer day, he was famishing with thirst. As he passed 
a man working in the field he asked for some tea. The man replied : " I have no 
time, the sun will soon be down and I must finish this work co-day." Said Sung to 
him : " If you will bring me some tea I will place my staff in the earth and so long as 
it is there the sun will not go down." When he had refreshed himself with tea he 
walked off leaving the staff standing in its place. The farmer, busy with his work, had 
not noticed the length of the day until a neighbour came and spoke about the fixed 
sun; hearii^ of the reason he cut down the staff, and the spell was broken. Such is 
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the story lold and firmly believed by the people. In his joumeyings he came to 
Hwang Mei. While there two young men associated themselves with him to be in- 
structed by him in sacred learning. At this time a loi^ drought set in and the peo- 
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pie were in great need of water. He made his appearance before the people and 
announced that in se\en days it would rain. So it did. And all the fK>ols and 
streams were bountifully filled. After this he retired into seclusion and lived in a 
mountain ca\e. When another drought came the people said to the Hwang Mei 
official : " l)o nothing but go up to the man living in the cave." The oflScial went 
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and found him so intensely interesting that he forgot all about his own errand, and 
they began to write poetry and play chess. When he came out of the cave, behold 
everything had changed. He knew no one and no one knew him, nor could he even 
find his way back to Hw^ang Mei. Ages had come and gone ; centuries had passed. 
So he returned to the cave and told Sung about it. While consulting together, 
sitting on a rock near the cave, they both with the rock ascended to heaven. On 
the stone where last their feet rested their foot-prints can yet be seen, also a chess- 
board carved into a stone in the cave. In the Temple of the Great Sun his 
image in life-size is the chief idol. Here, as in many other places in China, the 
people seemed to have more faith in this local deity than they have in the Bud- 
dhist gods. In connection with this temple, far up in the mountain, in a quiet 
little nook, stands a plain little building, neatly kept, housing a large image of 
Sung Ming I. The old hermit in charge of this enviable little trust cultivates for 
his living a few little rice fields. But he had a pathetic story to tell when we 
expressed our delight in finding such a cool retreat on a hot summer day. "Ah 
yes" said he "what is joy to one brings sorrow to another; a few days 
ago, the last day in August, frost injured our rice crop. 

LfCaving the Great Sun Temple we travelled across a range of most varied 
scenery. Having walked a distance of fifty li and at an altitude of about three 
thousand feet, we suddenly came upon a large open valley like a basin in the 
mountain top, surrounded by thickly wooded hills. Here nature has indeed been 
lavish in spending its beauty and glory, and here is located 

THE OLD patriarch's MONASTERY. 

No wonder that the Patriarch was charmed with this situation at first sight. 
The story of his life was told us as follows : A native from Mid India, born during 
the Chou Dynasty, in the reign of the Emperor Wei Lei 425 b.c. From birth his left 
hand was clenched into a fist, until his mother for the first time took him to the idol, 
when his hand opened so that he could fold his hands respectfully in worship, where- 
upon he became deeply interested in idols. Being an unusually precocious boy he 
read widely until he came across the Buddhist Canon and forthwith embraced that 
religion. After long and patient contemplation he came to China and on his way 
north he met the sainted priest jS |S Ta Mo, at the Sii Mountains near Kiukiang. 
The name of the place is called ^ fSj ^ Ho Shang Fen, that is, the place where the 
priests separated. Ta Mo, had come from Southern India and was the last of the 
Western and the first of the Eastern Patriarchs of Buddhism. Ta Mo asked him 
how old he was. He replied, " My age is eight hundred years." ** So," said Ta Mo, 
"I have been looking for a man of great age, you may be the Old Patriarch," and 
gave him the robe and bowl of the Patriarchate. After this conference at the foot of 
the Sii Mountains, the Old Patriarch crossed the swollen Yangtze and chose the 
Hwang Mei district as his field of labour. Having set his heart upon the location for 
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a temple but finding no w(»((d to build with, he went to Sung P'ing, on the Vangt/c 
River, where a merchant had a large raft of wood. Said he to the nierchaiil. 
■•May I sink this raft?" 'I'he merchant replied; "If you can sink that raft I will 
give it to you." The raft disappeared and came up again in that high mountain valley. 
In like miracul- 



signs of divine favour. A sickl)' diseased looking young man and a silly boy were the only 
priests in charge. Their merit is certainly not in works with puritj' and wisdom duly com- 
bined : fur none of these virtues are found with them. What Ta Mo taught the founder of 
this temple has apparently perpetuated itself and may account somewhat for the ignor- 
ance and apathy of Buddhist priests, viz., that religion is not to be learned from books, 
but that man should seek aiid find the Buddha in his own heart. Every department 
of this great labyrinthian temple shows utter neglect and rapid de<:ay. Kven the main 
altar with Shakyamuni, the god of all gods, Kaskia]>a the god of the future and 
Ananda, the god of the past, arc in a most dilapidated and pitiable condition. 
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It may Ik' supplied that ivith some uf these pricsis (here is a desire fur spiritual 
life, hilt iindoiihiedly thrir spiritual cuiiijeption .is of a very inferior order. 



TEMPLE ON MOUNiAiN TOP WITH SUNG MiNCi's [MMiE. paved road Hsing Immedi- 

ately out of the level 
plain toward the massive cliff like a huge altar of some natural temple, en- 
i:ircled by peaks of various shape and height. The founder of this monaster)' 
is dained to have been burn into this world the second time in the Sui Dynasty 
and the second year of Jen ("hou, A,n. 603. In his first stage of existence his 
name was ^i jg. Hung Jen, and he lived in Hwang Mei where he was a planter 
of coniferous trees.. He rame to Tao Hsin the Fourth Patriarch of Buddhism 
for instruction. " May I yel learn the doctrine?" he asked, ■' Die, and come again. 
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and I will teach you," replied Tao Hsin. Hung Jen asked: Where shall I go to die?" 
" Go until you come to a pond where a virgin maid, named Chou, is washing clothes 
and there stop," said Tao Hsin. He went, and when he came to the place and 
saw the woman he said ': ** I am an old man, may I stop over night ? " The maid 
replied : " I have a father and brother, ask them." While he yet spake a peach 
came up out of the water and the maid ate it, and she became his mother. I )espised 
and rejected by her people, she was driven away from her home and with her son 
reduced to beggary, In dire distress she threw the child into a pond, but he would 
not sink. Rescued from this watery grave she nursed him again ; but the first seven 
years of his life he never spoke a word and was mocked and ridiculed by many, 
saying! "He has neither father nor name." When his mother brought him the 
first time to the temple the bells rang of their own accord. Hearing this he 
said "Now I can learn the doctrine." He went again to Tao Hsin to be 
instructed. "What is your name?" asked the Patriarch. "I have no name" 
was the reply. "What; no name!" "No!" said he, " T am a ^ Fu, an idol. 
I am emptiness." Having gained the favour of the Fourth Patriarch he became 
his successor. 

To the credit of Hwang Mei Buddhism it may be said that this monastery is in 
a good state of repair and is favoured with an intelligent Abbot. It would indeed 
have been a pleasure to have spent some time with him. He received us, dressed in 
his priestly robes, and spoke very intelligently. But his embarrassment arose when 
we asked to have a look at the undecayed body of Hung Jen. The liberal offer 
which we could make would not induce him to open the sacred shrine where this 
deified "Emptiness" rested. As with his predecessor so here a dim light is kept 
burning before his altar. 

When the philosophical and abstract teaching on speculative metaphysical sub- 
jects, such as the Patriarchs of Buddhism taught their disciples, are taken into account, 
then we need not be surprised at the indifference of the priests in their habits. In- 
deed, superficially viewed, the more slovenly they live the more orthodox they might 
seem in their own eyes. This may be inferred from examples of their doctrine. For 
instance when Hung Jen desired to know who should be his successor, Giles tells us, 
that he asked each of his monks to compose a gatha. One of his favourites wrote on 
a wall : 

Man's body is like the Bocihi trees ; 
His mind is like a mirror ; 
And should be constantly cleaned 
Lest dust should stick to it." 

Lu Hui-neng saw this and came by night and wrote along side : 

" There is no such thing as the Bodhi trees ; 
There is no such thing as the mirror ; 
There is nothing which has a real existence ; 
How then can dust be attracted ? "" 
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n the robe and bowl of the Patriarchate ; 
na, as the doctrine in him was : 



for he became the 



This secured for hin 
last Patriarch of Biiddhisi 
established. 

From the above narrative, the reader can conclusively tiotice that the Chinese 
folklore does not only teem with childish legends, but contains many proofs of their 
implicit faith in miracles; belief in fanciful miracles without the acknowledgment of 
divine intervention. An unintelligent faith which has never led them to search for 
the cause of the accepted wonders. 




By C. Bone. 



MAGAZINE article that devotes itself to the description of the famous 
city of Canton, does not, and cannot do more than profess to etch its 
most salient features, for an adequate treatment of any one of the local 
industries alone would exhaust the allotted space. This then being 
assumed, the reader must not expect what he will not find, but must be 
contented with broad outlines which, after all, will be found of most interest to all 



except a few specialists. Most people who have lived in China know the position of 
Canton, but for the information of others we may state that the city is situated in the 
Kwangtung Province, on the north bank of the Pearl River, about se\enty miles 
north of Macao and ninety north-west of Hongkong. On its northern side are the 
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White Cloud Hills, from whose temples an extensive view of the city may be had. 
Along the south side the Pearl River flows, making ingress and egress, both for 
travellers and merchandise, easy. Canton is now the capital of the Kwangtung 
Province, and is generally regarded as the wealthiest city of the Empire, with a 
population second to none, except, perhaps, the Northern Capital itself. 

As the Chinese are accustomed to change their own names, and further, to givt» 
poetical names to natural f)bjects, so we find that at different times this great Southern 
emporium has been known by different names, and one of them at least appeals to the 
imagination. Some 2,000 years ago it was known as the Nam Mo Shing or the 
** Warlike City of the South," which would seem to cut across the dictum of Confucius 
that the Southern people are less warlike than the Northern. It is often called 
Yeung Shing ox the "City of Rams." A curious and interesting legend gave rise to 
this name. It is believed that long ago, h\'it Genii — each clad in robes of different 
colours — rode into the city on five rams. Each of the latter had a stalk of corn, with 
six ears, in its mouth. These celestial visitors then offered to the inhabitants this 
benediction, ** May famine and dearth never enter your markets I " and disappeared. 
The rams were suddenly petrified, and are to-day conserved in a large temple, named 
"The Temple of the Five Genii," and gave to the city its favourite name. We pass over 
one or two names of less importance and remark, finally, that Canton is a corruption 
of Kwangtung, through the Portuguese Kamton. 

Anyone standing on the Five Story Pagoda, situate at the northern side of 
the city, upon a low hill, and looking out upon the sea of greyish roofs, would affirm 
that the city of Canton had neither form nor comeliness. Little of the wall, and few 
public buildings worthy of note, can be seen. But appearances are not infrequently 
deceptive, and would be so in this case. The city proper is almost square, and the 
streets for the most part are built at right angles to each other. It is divided into 
unequal parts, called the Old and the New. Like all other Chinese cities, it is 
surrounded by a thick high wall, which no doubt served as a substantial protection in 
by-gone days. This wall is about six miles in circumference, but cannot well be 
more, for Europeans have often walked around it in two hours. Much of it was once 
surrounded by a moat. In addition to this, there is another wall running right through 
the city which divides the New from the Old. Both wall and moat are now practically 
useless, for the latter is for the most part filled, and the former is hidden by shops and 
houses, which crowd up to its very base, and where it still rises unencumbered by 
buildings, in places it is crumbling away. The cannons that once were supposed to 
defend the city and looked out grimly through embrasures, are in a worse condition 
than the walls on which they stand, for the wooden carriages have rotted away, and 
the guns, rusty and broken, lie about in confusion. Perhaps the officials know by this 
time that were an enemy to penetrate the Bogue Forts, no single gun they have would 
be of any use, and so let them rest and rust. But perhaps not half the houses and 
shops that comprise modern Canton are within walls, for whole districts have been 
added on all sides, except at the northern extremity, where the encroaching hills are 
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sacred to the dead. What is called the New City was at first, no doubt, built and then 

enclosed, but the more rapid growth of modern times has made the building of 

walls impracticable. And the city is still growing. Within the memory of the living, 

the gr<)wth near the Shameen and at 

the west end has been phenomenal, 

and this development continues. 

Whilst desi>lation and decay have 

laid their hands on parts of some 

inland cities nothing of the kind is 

observable in Canton. It is vaster, 

richer, and more commanding ttuday 

than it has ever been at any other 

period of its history. 

But "'Canton" is much wider in 
area than this. We must cross the 
Pearl River, and embrace the masses 
of people living on the Island of 
Honam; we must not forget the 
thousands who reside in wooden 
huts which, roofed with bark, are 
built on piles over the river, like 
those first described by Herodotus, 
or those that pre-bisloric men raised 
on the shores of Swiss lakes; and 
la.itly we must remember the many 
myriads that form the boating popu- 
lation, whose lives are .spent on the 
river. When the traveller asks then, 
"What is the entire population?" 
the forced reply is, " We cannot 
tell." VVilliams affirms that there 
cannot be less than a million. In- 
deed, we can only say that, like 
Milton's angels, at least in this regard, 
there are "numbers without number," 
and this phrase will we think most 
accurately des<rribe the massed 

'nyria*^'*- PACHAO pa(;oda. 

'J"he Manchu garri.son, with their 
women and children, live in the Old City. The Chinese proper reside in the New 
City and in the suburbs. The Tan Ka or boating population, believed to be the 
aborigines, driven out before the immigrating Chinese, now live on the water. 
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It would appear at first difficult to see how so many people find means of inter- 
communication, for they have no morning trains that roar into the centre of the city 
every few minutes, as in Western cities; they have no underground railways; no 
electric trams ; no penny busses. Indeed, from a European point of view, intercom- 
munication is difficult, and locomotion slow. The city walls have sixteen gates, 
which remain open from sunrise to sunset, and to these through the different streets 
passengers converge, and through these are ever pressing inwards and outwards. 
There are also several canals, which penetrate far into many parts of the city, by 
means of which, at full tide, small cargo boats can, with tolerable ease, enter. When 
the tides recede, however, the boats lie high and dry, and only reeking ditches of 
unthinkable filth and indescribable mud remain. On the south side, of course, the 
whole of the suburbs lie open towards the river's bank, and men can come and men 
can go without let or hindrance. Speaking generally, then, it is not easy to transfer 
merchandise from one part to another, and much time is wasted in forcing one's way 
through the serried crowds that always fill the narrow ways. 

It is impossible to give an adequate description of the people, houses, shops, and 
streets of Canton. If the reader can imagine himself compressed into a much smaller 
being than Stanley's pigmy, and then place himself in one of those "Puzzling Gardens" 
he remembers in England, where it was impossible to move a step backwards or 
forwards without becoming "worse confounded" and then watch the whole alive with 
swarms of men, as thick as ants swarm on their hills or bees crowd within their hives, 
he will, perhaps, approach as near the truth as it is possible to get. The streets are, 
for the most part, very narrow, many of them not being more than six feet wide. The 
suburbs contain wider ones and lately, when a big fire consumes an acre or two of 
houses, better streets are arranged for. All are paved with granite slabs, underneath 
which are sewers, supposed to be flushed with each tide, but which are in fact mostly 
choked. Streets were built narrow, as a protection from the summer sun and, 
perhaps, because the Chinese had no other models before them. Many shops have 
two stories, though the second is little better than a loft which is lighted by a hole 
in the roof, and is filled with merchandise and rubbish. The shops are open to 
the streets and are without windows. Here again innovations are appearing, for 
recently, near the Foreign Concession, buildings three and even four stories high are 
growing up. Houses vary according to their locality, and the depth of the pocket of 
their owners. Scores of streets are formed of houses that are nothing more than dens 
and holes. They have in most cases but one room, with a small cookhouse attached 
at the back. Herein the families of the working classes herd, and the inconveniences 
of the most glaring instances of overcrowding in London and Berlin pale before the 
unthinkable crowds that live in these hovels. On the other hand, enclosed within 
lofty walls, in some cases thirty feet high, are many residences of the rich, to which it 
is not easy for the uninitiated to gain admittance. These residences are composed of 
many pavilions, joined to one another by covered passages, and are surrounded by 
gardens, lakes, fountains, and picturesque grottoes. Many of these "mansions" cover 
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lar^-e areas. The British Consulate within, and the Roman Catholic without the old 
city walls, are now standing respectively upon sites that were once occupied by officials. 
and afFord ocular proof that large areas are devoted to the use of single Tamilies. 
These compounds comprise several acres, and could afford accommodation both to the 
official and his satellites. 

It is not necessary to devote many additional words to the genera/ description of 
Canton. We have been through several cities of the Chinese Empire but, without 

doubt. Canton is the finest we 
have seen — probably the finest 
in the Empire. Such thorough- 
fares a.s Great Peace Street, 
Great New Street, and others, 
are certainly verj- .striking. The 
throngs of people, the many 
coloured signboards of red, 
while and blue, hanging per- 
pendicularly from the roofs over 
the street, the imposing granite 
fronts of many of the buildings, 
the large stores of ever}' kind of 
merchandise— these conspire to 
impress the visitor with the 
great wealth of the city and 
the va.stness of the volume of 
trade done. Of course, there 
are many streets composed of 
mean shops, as there are man)' 
of s(|ualid homes hut, speaking 
generally, the commercial part 
of the city is substantial, and 
.MAHOMEiiAN m[Nar?:t. the business done is very large. 

In selecting specimens of 
the most commanding buildings, to which it may not he amiss to devote a page or 
two, it is natural that we should first of all devote attention to the temples. In all 
lands and among alt peoples, temples, churches, and cathedrals have been the edifices 
to the building of which men have devoted their genius, and on the beautifying of 
which men have lavished their wealth. One of the most important and famous 
in Canton is the Shing Wong Miu (MS*) "^ Temple of the Tutelary God of 
the City. Most cities in China can boast of a City Temple, but of all that I 
have seen this in Canton, situated in the Old City, in the Street of Wisdom and 
Love, is the largest and most* elaborately equipped. To adequately describe it is not 
easy. 
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This temple, with its adjacent courts and annexed pavilions, like some of the 
city dwellings, covers a large area, and were the grounds well laid out, the effect might 
not be unpleasing. As things are a visit to this temple cannot be undertaken without 
considerable effort. First of all, at the outer entrance, swarms of importunate beggars 
block the way, and the visitor must literally cut his way through them, in order to get 
within the temple grounds. We once tried a simple and effective remedy. We took 
a handful of loose cash, — perhaps fifty — and threw them into the street some distance 
from the temple gate. Instantly there was a pandemonium. The beggars to grab 
these cash tumbled one over the other, and thus, of course, blocked the street for all 
pedestrians and chair-bearers. Instantly the air was filled with shouts and curses, 
and much confusion prevailed. Meanwhile unmolested we quietly entered the temple 
grounds. 

The front court is perhaps one hundred yards deep and as many wide. This 
space, which should be kept open, is literally filled with every kind of hawker, quack, 
cheapjack, and idler. The itinerant cobbler is there to repair the shoe of the travelled 
devotee. The medical practitioner is there to heal all manner of diseases. The 
vendor of valuable wares is there on purpose to sell them for nothing. The idler is 
. there sitting in the sun examining his clothing for vermin. Verily this is a Vanity 
Fair. The next court, perhaps fifty yards deep, contains the famous Ten Halls of 
Hades, with gruesome representations of the doom of the damned. Here may be 
seen the trembling soul, though made of wood or clay, being metamorphosed into 
an ox or, perhaps less fortunate, being flung headlong into a furnace of fire. Here 
may be seen the fortunate ones, after having passed through the entire series, 
climbing slowly up the mimic mountains, reincarnated as wealthy officials or learned 
literati. One sees not without interest, and not without a touch of pathos, the 
Hall over which the Goddess of Mercy presides, covered many times with Chinese 
cards, which have been presented by devoted worshippers. Who is there that does 
not crave for mercy? Ruskin says, "Mercy, misericordia, does not in the least mean 
forgiveness of sins, but pity of sorrows," and this exactly touches the point here. 
Behind this Court of Hells is the big pavilion wherein is the god himself, 
surrounded by his lictors and satellites, and other less imposing temples that have 
there own uses. Of these the most important is that once devoted to the preaching 
of the Sacred Edict, when it was the custom to preach it, but as this custom has 
now fallen into desuetude, except as a protest against (vhristian Chapels, it stands 
empty. Behind the temple proper, are "upstairs rooms" furnished with elaborately 
carved bedsteads, and embroidered coverlets, and wearing apparel — all suited 
for the use of high officials. It is asserted that once each year, the god and 
goddess, on the former's birthday, descend and occupy this chamber. Such in rough 
outline is the famous temple. It is, perhaps, the most popular in Canton. The 
officials regulaily worship here. On the idol's birthday, and on important festivals like 
Chinese New Year, the building and the courts are, crammed and jammed with 
worshippers, men and women, and then present a very attractive spectacle. This 
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temple is ihe pro[M;rty of the Kwaiigchaufu. or Prefect of Canton, who farms it out 
for a period of three years, for a considerable sum of money — Williams says $4,000— 
til a suital»le person, who manages it during the spccilietl time, and generally manages 
to recoup himself, whilst paying all working expenses, many times over by the sales 
of candles, paper, and other accessories of heathen worship. 

A second famous building, differing from the one described alxivc, in many 
respects, yet sacred to worship — and to the worship of a man — is the Maan Shau 
Rung (Kgfff) or "Pavilion of Ten Thousand Years." This is a temple in which 
reposes the Emperor's Tablet, and nothing else. It maj' be remarked, that in each 



provincial capital there stands a temple consecrated to this purpose; and a small 
shrine devoted to the same puqxise is found in many Buddhist temples, which is 
often more \enerated than the buildings consecrated (o the worship of the gods. In 
1881, a mob, in ('anton, enraged because of certain alleged immoralities of the priests, 
who occujiied the Temple of Longevity, rose, and in its fury burnt down the buildings 
comprising this temple, and smaslieil all the marble staircases and balustrades. But it 
left intact the shrine dcv()te<l to the Kmpcror's Tablet. No breath of fire passed over it ; 
no vandal's hand molested it. The limperor's Temple in (^nton is a very large building, 
and stands in the middle of s(Kicious groimds, which are encircled within a high wall. 
It is situated in the .south-west corner of the New City. The first peculiarity that the 
visitor notices is that the walls and roofs are all yellow. This, as is well known, is 
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the Imperial colour. The second peculiarity is, that within this temple is no image, 
but conspicuous in the centre of the pavilion is the Tablet of the Emperor. Further, 
no seats are to be seen, for all who enter must stand. Here at stated times, notably 
on three days before and three days after the Emperor's birthday, and on Chinese New 
Year, all the officials gather and "Worship the Emperor." Perhaps if we could get 
behind the ritual of the ceremony, it would be found to amount to little more than 
paying obeisance, and publicly swearing fealty to their ruler. 

This ceremony, on the morning of Chinese New Year's Day, just as the first pale 
gleams of light begin to dart upwards in the East, is rather an imposing one, and has 
often been witnessed by Europeans. Soon after midnight the lesser officials begin to 
arrive. The civil and military, all arrayed in their silks, furs, and insignia of rank and 
office, await the coming of the Viceroy, and when he comes the ceremony begins. By 
this time the buildings and courtyards are filled with Mandarins, and their runners and, 
in the light of many Chinese lanterns, the whole forms a very animated and attractive 
scene. For the occasion, the large courtyard in front of the temple has been cleared 
of weeds and grass, has been swept and garnished. In front of the pavilion, at the 
head of the courtyards, are two large braziers, filled with burning pinewood. The 
officials then file out in order, and stand under the cold sky, quite erect and motionless 
— the civil standing on the one side and the militar}' on the other. Suddenly a shrill 
clear voice pierces the air, as the Master of the Ceremonies begins to chant the ritual. 
Instantly, all the Mandarins, as one man, fall on their knees, on mats already arranged, 
and further prostrate themselves on the ground thrice, touching it with their foreheads. 
The prostration is repeated three times. Ten minutes after this the place is empty. 
Verily the Chinese are past masters in the art of buttressing a show, and hiding from 
the people the hollowness of a sham. 

It would boot us little, and expand beyond reasonable limits this article, were we 
to continue a detailed description of the many spacious buildings and places of 
importance in this great city. Hoi Tong Tsz (^f4^) is known as the "Honam Joss 
House." It is very extensive and contains some exceedingly large Buddhas. VVithin 
one of its buildings is a beautiful seven-storied marble pagoda, said to be raised over 
some relics of the Indian saint. This temple contains a large librar\' of Buddhistic 
literature. Within its compound are the sacred pigs — huge, bloated, hideous creatures 
— which have been offered to the god as a living sacrifice. Here is conducted daily, at 
4 o'clock in the afternoon, the most elaborate of all the temple services that we have 
seen. Here is a rude crematorium in which, by a crude method, the bodies of defunct 
priests are reduced to ashes. This temple is much frequented by foreigners, and 
the attendants are sycophantic and grasping. 

The Temple of Longevity (^Sl^) is situated near the west end, and is famous 
for its seven-storied gilt pagoda, which contains 79 images of Buddha, and for the 
pavilion in which is an image of Buddha, reclining in a laughing mood. Near by is 
the Wa Lam Tsz (ip^f^^) adorned with forest trees and peopled with about 200 
priests, where Buddhistic books are studied, and its traditions and theology are taught. 
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Attached to this temple is the Hall of the Five Hundred Genii, which contains 500 
images of the Disciples of Buddha, which are larger than living men, and added to 
which are images of Marco Polo, the Venetian traveller, and Kien 1-ung, the second 
great Emperor of the reigning Pynasty. 

'I"he K.ung Un (Jfj^) is second to none in the Empire, and contains accommoda- 
tion-so-called for 8,356 students, but as it differs little from its sister halls in all the 
provincial cities, we need devote no sjwce to it. The Clepsydra of Canton (j^JK19)' 
by which anciently the march of lime was indicated to the city, is still an <)bject of 
interest to all " globe-trotters.'" It is situated on the city wall near the Double Gate. 
Whilst some clepsydras ha\e six jars and some only two, this in Canton has four, but 
the principle of working them is the same. In a word the dripping of the water from 
one jar to the other causes the float of the last to rise gradually, as the vessel gets 
filled with water, and as the float rises, bv means of an indexed indicator, the 
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watchmen can read the time. The water in the fourth jar is dripped out and 
replaced in the topmost jar when the indicator indicates the half-day. Everj' two 
hours a watchman heats a drum, and at the same time puts out in a conspicuous 
place a notice, the Chinese characters of which indicate the hour to the people. 

The MaTau (figi^) situated in the midst of a potter's field has, perhaps, been the 
scene of more executions than any other place in the world. 

The Mohammedan Mosque (jj|JH^) built by Moslems about a thousand years 
ago, is a plain brick tower about 200 feet high, from which the Faithful were probabl)- 
called to prayers in the adjacent mosque. It contains no images, but is decorated 
with Arabic texts. These, however, are so much Greek to the natiie followers of 
Mohammed whom we have conversed with. The present condition, both of the 
Tower and the Mosque, would indicate comparative indifference, or great poverty, on 
the part of the Faithful. 

A single reference to the Five Storj' Pagoda, built on the wall on the north 
side of the city, must suffice. It has become famous because therein the British 
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iroops bivouaced when Canton was first captured by Western armies. It is still 
famous * because of the number of people who visit it, for scarcely a '* globe-trotter " 
visits Canton without finding himself at midday taking tiffin in, and overlooking the 
city and neighbourhood from, the top story of the scjuare, strongly-built, structure. 

The city of Canton has often been visited by armies, captured and, partially at 
least, sacked. According to a writer in the Chinese Repository^ the South began to 
pay tribute to the Emperor of China during the times of the Shang Dynasty, which fell 
1122 H.c. More than 2,000 years ago, Canton, then protected only by a stockade, 
composed of bamboos and mud was, as stated above, called Nam Mo Shing (f^jUlJdl.) 
The soldiers of the famous Tsin Chi Wong (Ut|&^), numbering some 500,000, were 
unable to make any headway against the infuriated people of the South who, however, 
submitted later to the founder of the Han. Dynasty (J{^), who came to the throne 
206 B.C. During the invasion of China by the Mongols, under Kublai, before 
the last scion of the Hou.se of Sung was exterminated. Canton suffered terrible 
miseries. It was first taken by the Mongols, then retaken by the Chinese, and then 
again captured by the victorious armies of the North. Those who know what 
warfare was during those times may well shudder at the experiences of the ill-fated 
people. The same kind of woes, only multiplied manyfold, overtook the people of 
C^anton, when the present Dynasty began to rule China. Even after the Two 
Provinces had submitted, ('anton still held out. The people trusted to its strong 
walls and deep moats, and resolved to set the invading armies at defiance. The 
city held out for eleven months, but was captured (m the 24th of November, 1650, it 
is believed by treachery. Then the city was given over to pillage for eleven days. 
The infuriated soldiers spared neither man, woman, nor child. No sound during 
these awful days was heard within the walls but "kill, kill those barbarous rebels." 
According to native accounts, the slain during this famous siege and consequent 
pillage amounted to 700,000 human beings, "every home was left desolate." 

The next important investment of Canton occurred during the T*ai P'ing 
Rebellion. The insurgents of the Southern Provinces massed themselves together 
and, after they had captured and destroyed several other important cities, attacked 
Canton. They were unsuccessful in their main purpose, but the attack necessitated 
the destruction of much property outside the walls, and dire misery, both within and 
without the city, ('anton, as all mc^dern readers know, was attacked and captured 
by the allied forces of France and Great Britain, December 29th, 1X58, but, fortunately 
for the inhabitants, their t^oncjuerors were neither Mongols nor Manchus, and so the 
destruction of property and sacrifice of life were reduced to a minimum. It will be 
seen; therefore, that the city that has piissed through so much, that has been captured 
and sacked so many times, can retain but few ancient buildings. Moreover, the 
destructive fires that are universal in China frecjuently clear away acres of streets at 
one conflagration. Consetjuently the city as it stands to-day is comparatively modern, 
and one may add that recently, as old parts are destroyed by fires, they are being 
rebuilt on a much more elaborate scale. 
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No sketch of Canton would be complete without a glance at its trade, and this is 
a very interesting and important ([uestion. It is well-known that this Emporium of 
the South was, for many centuries, the only mart which foreign merchants were allowed 
to approach with their merchandise, and therefore Canton, for this reason, attained a 
pre-eminence over the other cities <)f China, which otherwise she could not have 
commanded. Moreover, it is well-known that friction, on account of trade restrictions, 
between European traders and the haughty Cantonese officials, led to the first 
European war. Bui the march of commerce like the movement of a glacier, or the 
flow of a river, cannot be really retarded. It has been said that Marlborough never 
undertook a siege that he did riot carry through ; so it may be affirmed that trade 
has never failed to overi-ome all obstacles, where there are commodities, and men, 
and money. 



'ITiere are scattered references in Chinese books to the early trade between 
Canton and ihe Western nations of Asia, but we omit all reference to these. About 
A.ii. 700 a regular market for foreign produce was formally established in (Canton, 
which was frequented by merchants from India, and a commissioner was appointed 
10 receive fixed duties on behalf of the government. It is interesting to note, and in 
order to grasp Ihe importance of thai early trade, it is well to remember, that the 
famous pass througli the Mui Ling Mountains was cut about this time. We learn thai 
during the Xlh century multitudes of strangely rigged ships, manned by swarthy 
sailors, crowded the Canttm waters. But then, as in the early decades of the 1 i)th 
ceniury, the ra[)arity and haughtiness of the officials killed the go<»se thai laid the 
golden egg, and by the year 71)5 the ships had deserted Canton and had turned their 
prows towards Cochin. China. 

The modern era of trade with Euro[R; commenced in 1518, and the Portuguese 
have the honour of opening up the way. Four ships from Portugal reached the coast 
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of China in 15 17, under the command of Fermto Peres de Andrade, of which two 
came to Canton. After this date, for some decades, the Portuguese trade increased 
rapidly but, as usual, difficulties arose, and they were restricted to Macao. 

During the next century, except the Portuguese, only a few Dutch traded with 
Canton. In 1635 English ships made their first appearance in the ('hina seas, and 
in a short time completely out-distanced the other nations in the volume of trade 
done. Yet these earliest achievements were bv no means colossal. Even as late as 
1832, only seventy-four ships flying the British flag were seen in Chinese waters, and 
of these only nine sailed from London the rest having sailed from India and other 
parts of Asia. Indeed at that time most of the trade was with the Great Peninsula. 
A table published in the Chinese Repository' states that at that time the value of the 
imports amounted to $22,304,753 and the value of exports amounted to $18,332,760. 
About $2,000,000 of silver, therefore, was needed to meet the yearly bill for foreign 
commodities. 

The modern era may be said to have dawned by the signing of the Treaty at 
Nanking, in 1842, by which *' lasting peace l)etween the two nations." — British and 
Chinese — was cemented, and four ports, additional to Canton, thrown open to foreign 
trade ; it was completed when the obstinate and infuriated Veh burnt down the Shap 
Sam Hong, or Thirteen Factories, on December 14th, 1857, the centre wherein all 
legitimate trade had been confined up to that date. 

The trade of Canton to-day is vast. 'I'his statement is substantiated by a cursory 
glance at the Canton River opposite the Foreign Concession, some fine Autumn 
evening, when the rays of the setting sun show in bold outline the hulls of at least a 
dozen large ocean going steamers, loading and discharging cargo ; it is confirmed by 
a glance at the last report of the Commissioner of Customs, as printed in the Yellow 
Book of 1901. Table i, dealing with shipping, under general regulations, shows that 
the number of steamers alone that entered Canton during the year was 3,002, 
aggregating 1,879,651 tons. The number of those which cleared outwards was 
slightly in excess of this. Table 3, which presents a comparative statement of the 
developnruKnt of trade during the last ten years, informs us that the value of imports from 
foreign countries was Hk. Tls. 16,492,1 12, and from native ports Hk. Tls. 20,716,922. 
These figures do not include exports nor do they take in re-exports, nor the import 
and export of treasure and copper cash. Indeed, as this article does not profess to 
exhaust any point referred to, but only to bring under review the salient and important 
phases of it, that the reader may obtain some general knowledge of the question under 
discussion, sufficient has been said to show how important to-day the trade of Canton 
has become for, with the single exception of Shanghai, it has left all other ports far 
behind and apparently will continue to do so. It must be remembered, moreover, that 
in the old factory days Canton was the only receiving emporium for China. To-day 
other provinces have their own ports, from which the needs of the people are supplied. 
Canton, therefore, now administers only to the demands of those who reside within the 
borders of the Two Kwang. It may be said in closing this section that foreign trade 
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has made CTanton ivhal she is. Her wealth, her fine buildings, and the enterprising 
qualities of her people, have been fostered, U nwt created, by foreign fade. 

Before we cU»>e this paper, two further questions demand our attention, of 
which the first is, what effect has this long period of European contact with the 
Chinese had on ihe people? Have we appreciably influenced them "for better for 
worse, for richer for poorer"? In reply to the second two alternatives, only one 
answer can be given. \Vc have made them richer. On the other hand, is the 
Kiiropean to-daj' more of a ptrsona gtata than he was fifty years ago ? One is hardly 
sure that one can answer this question in the affirmative. It is not a gratification to 
us, and we would fain hesitate to give a negative aiiswer, )el hardly dare do so, and if 
reply must be given, then we are reluctantly compelled to believe thai were Europeans 
to leave Canton to-morrow — ^specially were they to leave their property behind — were we 
to except those whose pockets are enriched by their presence, there would be few tears 
and many a .sigh of relief. 
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; of the f<)reigner wiih the (Cantonese has not always been of a 
to excite their admiration, or call forth their appreciation. The early 
e of the British sailor, as sketched for us in "Bits of Old China" by William 
Hunter, was hardly a firm foundation for solid res])ect. "As they turn up Old China 
Street, gleefully singing "Great Guns" or "Betsy Blowers,'' the shopkeepers from 
ex{>erience quietly cl<)se their doors and bolt them, while cautious wayfarers glide 
a-side to avoid contact. On go the merry men, first to the right and then to the 
left, 9s the No. i rum takes effect. More and more uproarious, they catch John 
Chinaman by the tail, and country bumpkins, who innocently stop to "make look see," 
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receive special attention. The ire of the outside barbarians is aroused as passers 
by give way to laughter or cries of derision. This leads to a general scamper. 
The fleet-footed Celestials run from the noisy crew, only to fall under the whips 
of the soldiers from the corners, who cautiously approach and, to prevent a 
fight, lay about them right and left as a warning to loiterers, crying out the while, 
* Kwo-loo kwo-loo,' * pass on, pass on.' " No doubt this description is realistic, and 
perhaps, for the sake of effect, overdrawn. Again the rough handling Canton 
received — and richly deserved — at the hand of British soldiers and bluejackets 
would leave behind an unplea.sant taste, like quinine and, though like Easton's syrup, 
its effect may be bracing, the draught was decidedly unpleasant. Again there have 
been regrettable and unfortunate episodes, like that in which a drunken Englishman, 
in a fit of fury, fired into a Chinese crowd, and killed a native; or that in which a 
tea-house runner was inadvertently pushed back, in boarding a river steamer, and 
drowned. Such accidents as these rankle in the minds of the people, and are 
discussed by them in their opium-dens, tea-houses and shops ; nor can we wonder at 
it. On the other hand, there have been few opportunities whereby the better classes 
of Chinese have been privileged to come personally in contact with the more excellent 
side of European character. Their ways are not our ways, and their thoughts are not 
our thoughts and, consequently, except in mere business connections, with few excep- 
tions, mutual intercourse has been practically nil. Therefore we think that only the 
bare truth is stated when we affirm that after 150 years of business, official, and 
diplomatic intercourse, the Cantonese are still at heart anti-foreign and distrustful. We 
well remember the sudden explosion of pent-up fury in 1883 when, consequent on 
the two unfortunate acts of aggression mentioned above, ihe mob rose, invaded the 
Foreign Concession, and sacked and burnt a dozen or more foreign hongs. 
Many cases are recorded where individuals have been attacked by the crowd for 
no adequte reason and, on one occasion at least, the lady, would have been 
beaten to death were it not for the swift intervention of a Custom House officer. 
The difficulty that Dr. Wisner and his colleagues appear to have had, in getting 
land for their proposed University is only another evidence of the same distrustful 
feeling, and this is the more remarkable, in the face of the growing desire on 
the part of the Chinese to secure a knowledge of English and Western education, 
which ambition in other provinces, is fostered by some of the Mandarins themselves 
and, in some cases, even assisted by substantial grants of dollars. 

The fires of animosity are there, though perhaps banked, for though latterly there 
has been a diminution of this expression of dislike, the slightest breath of opposition 
will cause them to glow afresh. 

The fact is that the Cantonese, conscious of their wealth and influence, are a 
haughty and contemptuous people, and though they have been humbled more than 
once, their humiliation has bruised but not removed their pride. They recognise 
talent and devotion to humanitarianism where these virtues are manifested in such a 
conspicuous way that they cannot be misinterpreted or belittled, but for the average 
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European the average Cantonese appears to cherish little affection and little admira- 
tion. It is certain that the intercourse of 150 years has not made these two races 
mutual friends. \\*e may safely affirm that we are "strangers yet," and cnnsefjuenily 
regarded hy them with the dislike and distrust that strangers ())ten receive at the 
hands of those who liave failed to know and understand them. 

We now turn to the second question which we deemetl worthy of attention, viz., 
the inception, development and influence of Christian Missions among the Cantonese. 
No sketch of {'anton wtnild he complete were this ((uestJon ignored. \\'e are well 
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aware that all readers of the "East of Asia" do not appraise missionary propaganda at 
the same estimate, nor measure results by the same standard, yet the fact remains 
that Missionaries are hard at work, and will continue to preach, and therefore a recog- 
nition of their labours, and a statement of the results attained, must he attempted. 
A Missionary myself with strong convictions it may be feared that I shall lie an 
advocate rather than a judg--; but, remembering this danger, special care shall be 
taken to guard against exaggeration. Moreover, being less familiar with Roman 
Catholic than with Pro'.eslant Missions, I will confine my.self to what I know. 

It is hardly necessary to mention that the era of Modern Protestant Missions was 
opened at Canton, in September, 1807. Dr. Morrison was the pioneer. 

This stalwart Christian .\posile, in the face of the oppositi(m and suspicion of the 
Chinese, thought it wise lo accept an appointment as a translator under the East 
India Company. This gave him an assured position among his own countrymen, and 
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secured him from molestation on the part of the Chinese. Morrison's work was mainly 
literary. He prepared his Chinese Dictionary, primed at an expense of ;£i 2,000, 
and also translated the Scriptures into Chinese, and a large number of copies was 
distributt;d in the Straits .Settlements and along the coast of China. In addition 
to this he preached to those who were willing to listen, and baptized those whom 
he deemed worthy. The evangelical and literary work then established have con- 
tinued to this day. 

Medical Missions may be said to have commenced in 1835, when Dr. Parker 
opened his hospital for the gratuitous relief of such diseases as are common among 
the Chinese. The healing of the sick — a work whose benefits are tangible and 
manifest — has, from the first, appealed to Europeans at the Treaty Ports, and they 
have always subscribed willingly and ungrudgingly. The results of these small 
beginnings may be seen to-day by all who are not too prejudiced to examine, or 
too listless to inquire. 

Evangelical work — direct preaching in the public halls — has resulted, though 
certainly other agencies have done much towards the results realised, in the gathering 
of large congregations of native Christians, attached to the different Missions, many of 
which have called and support their own ministers. Educational work is carried on 



both in English and Chinese by most Missionary .Societies, though perhaps up to the 
present the strength of the teachers has been given to Chinese rather than to 
English. Indeed, it may be said that, as far as the latter goes, the efforts of teachers 
have been devoted to the teaching of English rather than the education of the 
(.Chinese vouth through the medium of the English language. Nor is education 
confined to lads and young men. In many day schools a large number of girls are 
instructed, s<i that they are not onh' able to read and write, but have in addition 
secured some general information. .Vmong the attempts made to further female 
cduratii>n, the Girls' Boarding Schools attached to several Missions are a very 
important factor, and their influence is beyond computation. Young girls, in some 
ca.ses at least, spend several years at these institutions, and absorb, in addition to a 
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capital Chinese education, many ideals of life of which their less fortunate sisters are 
totally ignorant. They pass out of these schools to become the helpmeets of native 
Christians, and make intelligent wives and solicitous mothers, carrying with them 
what they have learnt. Of philanthropic effort mention must be made, first, of direct 
mission work among the lepers, who are outcast of the people, and reside in 
" The Leper Village " outside the suburbs of Canton. Then mention must be made 
of the Blind School. An article might be written on the status and lives of the 
blind girls in Canton. Some years ago the hearts of several ladies were moved toward 
them, and some have been gathered into a school where they have been taught to read 
and otherwise cared for. Further we must not overlook the Asylum for the Insane, 
opened by the late Dr. Kerr, whose lifelong devotion to the Chinese is well known. 
It is situated on the bank of the Pearl River, opposite the European Concession, and 
has already done good work. Finally, we notice the splendid achievements of the 
Hospital of the Medical Missionary Society. I have already referred to the initiation 
of this branch of mission work. That which was begun so unassumingly in 1835 has 
developed into a large and well-appointed hospital, which is lighted by electric light, 
and is supplied with the Rontgen apparatus. Both native officials and European 
merchants support it liberally, though the day is fast approaching when it will be 
entirely self-supporting. 

And here we close. We have attempted only what we outlined at the 
beginning of this article. Many things, such as native educational institutions 
and native manufactures, have been omitted, not because they are unimportant but 
because lack of space excluded them. Enough has been said to illustrate the wealth 
and influence of this great Southern Emporium, and it needs no prophet to foresee 
that the acmj of her greatness has not yet been reached. 
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M T is very frecjuently said that life in the Far Kast, while possessing great advan- 
*^EI ^^^^•'* ^" ^^ material side (except when exchange is dropping rapidly) yet lacks 
Jc that intellectual flavour which adds so much zest and enjoyment in the home 
^1 lands. Even if this be true of some other portions of the Orient, it can hardly 
be affirmed ofTongking. In 1902-3 the Hanoi Exposition has been held 
there to prove the progress of all Indo-China on the material side, in commerce and 
wealth. As its complement, a gathering of those interested in Oriental questions met 
at Hanoi in an International Congress of Orientalists, thus showing the advance of 
Indo-China on the intellectual sidti, in the affairs of the mind. 

The new railways and the bridges, the magnificent towns and the public works 
of Tongking, are permanent landmarks of her progress. The Hanoi Exposition has 
registered this fact and made it apparent to the world. This on the material side. 

At Hanoi there is an institution called the I^cole Fran^aise d'Extreme-Orient, or 
French School of the Far East. It conducts scholarly research work such as one 
expects to find only in Europe or America. In part to register this fact, the (Congress 
of Orientalists was held under the direction of the School. This on the intellectual 
side. 

To the former Governor-General of Indo-China, M. Doumer, to whose energy 
and foresight the French Territory in the Far East owes so much, is due this conception 
of the Ecole as a central power-house, so to speak, for scientific work in the 
broadest sen.se. He might have made the Kcole Fran^aise d'Extreme-Orient a 
mere institute of local history to bury itself among the ruins, and burrow around the 
monuments, and browse through the archives of Indo-China. While it can, of 
course, do all this, at the same time, M. Doumer 's ideal was broader, as broad 
even as the whole extent of the Far East. He **assigned to it as its field of work 
the Far East in its entirety." 

The School is designed to conduct archeological and philological researches in 
the Indo-Chinese Peninsula and to increase the knowledge of its history, monuments 
and languages. It is also to contribute to scholarly research work among neighbour- 
ing regions and civilizations such as India, China, Malaysia, etc. 
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The School has a capable and sympathetic Director and able specialists on 
different subjects connected with the Far East. A great library of Chinese works has 
been collected there, containing many rare and valuable books. The members of the 
staff of the School have visited China and Japan, Java, Siam, and India, and their 
researches possess the great value which comes from trained scientific work. That 
the value of this work of the Ecole Fran^aise d'Extreme-Orient has been recognized 
is shown by the fact that certain of the principal buildings and the land which the 
Hanoi Exposition occupies will be reserved for the use of the School. 

Growing out of this ideal of the School in conducting investigations over all the 
extent of the Far East, came the desire for a gathering of those interested in Oriental 
questions in a Congress. Orientalists both in France and in Indo-(^hina, thought that 
the time of the Exposition of 1902-3 at Hanoi would be most suitable for such a 
meeting. 'I'he geographical position of Indo-China would indicate it as a peculiarly 
fitting meeting ground for those interested in China, Japan, India, Malaysia, and the 
East of Asia generally. The Ecole Fran^aise d'Extreme-Orient was therefore com- 
missioned to organize a Congress of Orientalists and the Congress was held under its 
direction. 

At the present time savants in the Far East are isolated from each other, yet, in 
all spheres of work, it is an age of combination and co-operation. Even in scholar- 
ship, the best and greatest results are obtained by the co-ordination of the efforts of 
individuals. Witness the grq^t historical works which have been and are being 
produced in France and England, Lavisse and Rambaud/s Histoire G^nerale and the 
Cambridge Modern Histoiy, each twelve large volumes. In the United States, the 
new co-operative History of the American Nation is to be published in twent}-six 
volumes. One man, alone and unassisted, could not write such a history, unless he 
had the longevity of a Methuselah and the productiveness of a Macaulay. They are, 
in each case, the work of many authors; specialists in their fields, edited by a direct- 
ing mind or minds. Such co-operation is impossible in the Far East, because scholars 
are separated, and lonely, and apart. One of the main ideas of the International 
Congress of Orientalists at Hanoi was to remedy this isolation and bring together and 
compare the results of scattered individual workers. That it succeeded admirably in 
this aim, there can be no doubt. 

One great obstacle to such a realization in the past has been the different 
nationalities of the workers in the Orient. The international good feeling at Hanoi, 
however, was refreshing. There was scarcely a hint of varying alliances or discordant 
national jealousies. Gaul and Anglo-Saxon, Latin and Teuton, European and 
Asiatic, met on the common footing of the intellectual arena and were all allied in 
the friendly federation of the brain. 

Although at first proposed for the dates December ist to 6th, 1902, the 
Congress of Orientalists was finally opened on December 4th, 1902, and the sessions 
and excursions continued till December loth, 1902. There were present both the 
formal delegates of governments, administrations, societies, and learned bodies, and 
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also "adherents," or those who desired to attend the (Congress in an inofficial 
capacity. 

In the evening of December 2nd, an informal meeting of the delegates and 
"adherents," was held at the Hotel Metropole. 'I'his preliminary meeting was before 
the formal opening of the Congress. It was distinctively an international assembly. 
Here were delegates of French, American, English, German, Italian, Japanese, and 
other nationalities. The purpose of the gathering was to give an opportunity to the 
members to become acquainted with each other and to decide on the methods of 
organization. 

There is a beautiful little lake, adorned with charming islets, in the central part of 
Hanoi. This is the Petit I^c. Near its grassy shores stands the hall of the Societe 
Philharmonique. In that building another preliminary meeting was held on the 
afternoon of December 3rd, and all the subsequent sessions of the Congress were 
held there. The programme of the papers to be given at the Congress was 
stated. M. Finot, the Director of the tcole Fran^aise d'Extreme-(3rient, was made 
the President of the Congress. The list of appointments of the presidents and 
secretaries of the different sections such as Indo-China, China, Japan, India, and 
the united sections was read. The different sections had each one president and two 
secretaries. 

On the morning of December 4th, 1902, the Congress of Orientalists was 
formally opened by M. Beau, the Governor-General of Indo-China. In his opening 
address, M. Beau spoke of the favourable position of Indo-China for archeological and 
philological researches. He thanked the delegates in felicitous phrases for their 
presence at the Congress. 

M. Finot, as President of the Committee of Organization, then made an address 
in the name of that Committee. He thanked the Governor-General for his kindness 
in inaugurating the Congress. Continuing, M. Finot spoke of the happy results of 
the thirteen Congresses of Orientalists which had been held in the past thirty years. 
He spoke of the necessity of co-operation among students in such a vast field of 
research as that of the Far East. It seemed that Indo-China was a most suitable 
centre for a i^eeting of scholars. " Situated," he said, " in the midst of the countries 
of the Far East at the meeting place of the two great civilizations which divide 
Elastern Asia between themselves, Indo-China is a kind of rendezvous of the races 
and religions which form the objects of your studies. Here on the shores of the 
China Sea are found, at the same time, the actual dwelling place of the Annamites, 
the Chinese domination, the probable cradle of the Malay race, and the last traces of 
Indian Brahmanism. In the west, in Cambodia and Laos, monasteries with their 
yellow-robed monks put us in contact with Cingalese Buddhism, and behind this 
curtain of civilized populations a complex mingling of savage tribes still awaits the 
investigations of ethnographers." 

The universality of the governments, societies, etc., which sent delegates to the 
Congress can be seen from M. Finot's words of welcome to the delegates which 
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follow. The total number of delegates and *' adherents " was stated to the writer as 
about eighty, but this is only an approximation, not yet verified by the official figures. 

M. Finot said, '* We feel particularly under obligations to the governments of 
Austria-Hungary, the Dutch East Indies, Italy, and Siam, which have done us the 
great honour to send their representatives here. I am happy to salute in the persons 
of their eminent delegates, the Museums of Ethnography of Berlin and Vienna, the 
Universities of Bologna, Christiania, Rome, Tokyo, and Yale : the Bombay and 
Shanghai Branches of the Asiatic Society of London ; the Royal Institute of the 
Hague : the Italian Asiatic Society ; the Royal Institute of Naples ; the German 
Society for the Study of Eastern Asia ; the Orientalist Society of Japan ; the 
Government of French India : the Asiatic Society of Paris : the Geographical 
Society : the Museum of Natural History ; the Ecole des Hautes-Etudes : 
the French Society of Archeology ; and the Society of Indo-Chinese Studies." 

After M. Finot's address, speeches were made by different delegates on behalf of 
various governments and groups of learned societies. That same afternoon the 
routine work of the Congress began. 

There were two excursions made by the members of the Congress to 
places of interest in Tongking. The first was a short excursion, to some 
Annamite Tombs and Temples at Pagode de IJm and Phu-Tu-Son near Hanoi. 
The great influence which Chinese civilization has had on Tongking could be 
clearly traced in these monuments. The Annamites came out with an array of 
banners which lit up the landscape like a rainbow. The French Resident and the 
Annamite village elders, who assist the French greatly in the local government of 
separate communes, guided the delegates among the places of interest with charming 
courtesy. The other excursion was to I-^angson and to the place on the Chinese 
frontier with the exi)ressive name, Porte de Chine, or Gate of China. 

The members naturally were desirous of meeting each other in social intercourse 
as much as possible. M. Finot, the Director of the 6cole Fran9aise^d' Extreme- 
Orient and President of the Congress, gave a banquet on December 6th at the Hotel 
Metropole to the official delegates. In responding to toasts at this banquet, the 
following fifteen languages were used, French, Dutch, English, German, Italian, 
Norwegian, Annamite, Chinese, Japanese, Siamese, Malagasy, Bengali, Pili, Sanskrit 
and Tamil. This will prove the range of European intellect and of Asiatic lore which 
was represented. 

On December 8th, a banquet was given by the Governor-General at the 
*' Gouvemement General." The blazing uniforms, the ladies present, the music of the 
band, the superb French menu, and the international comity which prevailed, con- 
tributed to a brilliant event, which seemed to transport one cat of the centre of 
Tongking and into the heart of Europe. 

That the Congress of Orientalists at Hanoi constitutes a landmark in the 
intellectual progress of Eastern Asia there can be no doubt. It has shown the 
world the remarkable work which the Ecole Fran9aise d* Extreme-Orient is doing in 
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learned researrh in Onental subjects. It must tend to unite the efforts of individual. 
isolated, savants in llie Far East and bring about Ihe happy results which always 
Lome Irom fraternit) in scholarship. 
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^Whrw the f cadi tfnmprte uift \\t ?^Ium. 

By George A. Clayton. 



f ^ UMMER has begun: summer when day by day the sun scorches the brown 
^i^ carlh and draws up the much needed moisture from the paddy-Relds, and 

K^^ night by night the dread malarious vapour lies like a bank of fog over the 
. ^ 1 land, when the voices of the birds are silent In the woods and the shrill 
"chir-r'' of the cicada rings out. Oh, these cicadas! Just when it seems 
as if the heat had reduced one's nerve power to the minimum, there comes the prelim- 
inary "whir-r," a moments pause, then "chir-oo, chir-oo, chir-oo," with ever-growing 
rapidity as the cicada's wings get fully to work, till the "chir-oo" becomes a long 
"chir-r-r," with an occasional "oo." At last it is over, but when one has begun others 
take up the task and from all directions comes the noise. Can it be believed that 
the Chinese keep them in little cages and stir them up to sing ? 

But it is not of summer, , . __ — 

with its noisy cicadas and 
silent birds, that we would now 
think. It is rather of the 
spring that is past, with its 
wealth of plant and bird hfe: 
the season when, as the Chi- 
nese phrase runs, "the peach 
competes with the plum." 
Both are to be found in the 
garden, and this spring the 
plum was the victor by three 
days. Both these trees figure 

largely in Chinese composi- en thk village. 

tions. "The loveliness of the 
plum-blossom and the grace of the [>each" are emblems of the beautiful. 

To give a list of all trees that are to be found in the country round this bungalow 
would be wearisome and eveii difficult. In the garden alone there are twenty-four 
s[>ecies, ranging from the ash, so familiar in England, to the palm, whose chief habitat 
is in the tropics. It is one of the pleasures of life in a sub-tropical climate that one 
finds such a large variety of plant life. The light-tinted leaves of the willow, opening 
just at the time when the |jeach-bl<)ssom is falling, furnish one of nature's gaudiest 
contrasts. Kven the ('hinese can see this, for they write of a dandy that he dresses 
in peach-pink and willow-green 1 One of the handsomest of the evergreens is the 
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lemon-tree. At the edge of the garden is a splendid specimen of the full-grown tree. 
Last year's leaves are dark -green, almost black-green, whilst this year's are .of a light 
olive tint. The scent, sweetest of scents, hangs thick around the tree, though the 
delicate white flowers are invisible. To see them we must stand under the tree and 
gaze up amongst the foliage. Be careful as you pluck them, for the bees are there by 
the score. How sweet the honey they are making now must taste I This and other 
sweet scents are lost when they begin to gather the fir pollen, for the scent of the first 
is very penetrating. The smell of the fir trees as one lies beneath them on a still day 
and the taste of the Autumn honey are identical. 

Stepping suddenly from under the tree we disturb two birds, which fly away on 
rapid wing. The sunshine glints on their golden plumage. They are not the first 
golden orioles that we have seen this year. When we went up the hill behind 
the house at sunset a few nights ago, three were flitting from bough to bough, 
looking glorious as they emerged from the shade into the rays of the setting 
sun. It is strange that birds so graceful when on the wing should be so 
clumsy when fluttering from branch to branch of a tree. The siskin, a relative of 
the orioles, has not yet visited us this year. There are other birds in the lemon tree. 
Doves sometimes come and jays, sparrows fly in and out of its thick foliage, and the 
miner-birds do not scorn its shade. Glancing upwards at the orioles, we see a hawk 
sailing slowly round. How calmly he rests on his pinions, and how skilfully he 
moves them so that every passing breath of wind prolongs his flight. 

Near to a young lemon tree at the other end of the garden are two palms and 
a plantain. Closs by thsm is a wutun^ tree (Sterculia Platanifolia) There are five 
in the garden, and as this is the only tree on which the phoenix condescends to 
alight on his visits to earth, our chances of seeing that noble bird should be great. 
The tree grows to a great height very rapidly, and has a bell-shaped flower, white 
without and reddish-brown within. The leaves are very large : they open early and 
commence to fall at the beginning of Autumn. "When the first leaf falls from the 
wutung trses, all the world knows that autumn has come" say the Chinese. 

Passing the fir trees and an oil tree, white with blossom before a single one of 
its leaves has unfolded, we come to two strangely contrasted trees. The one is a 
candle tree, whose natural shape reminds one of the clipped trees in an old-world 
garden. The flowers grow on the edge of the spikelets of the leaves. The loquat 
(Eriobotrya Japonica), on the other hand, has few branches, and these long and 
bare, each ending in a clump of tough, fibrous leaves. The newly opened leaves 
are of a very pale green, almost white ; in the autumn they are like rhododendron 
leaves. 

At the bottom of the garden there is a plantation of young trees. The pome- 
granates have the brightest of scarlet flowers, which open early in spring. The 
flower of the date tree is very small, and of a pale yellow-green tint. How many are 
the Chinese sayings which cluster round the bamboo I The hollow bamboo, that is 
the bamboo that has a large hollow cavity between each pair of joints, is the most 
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useful. A quid rebuke to a man whose self-opiniatcdness hinders his usefulness is 
iha[ "the holl""- bamhdo has drooping leaves." The far less useful siilid hanilKin 
waves its leases alufi. "Better meals without meat than a home »i thou I the hamboo" 
is a sayir^i; of this eminently practical people. In splitting bamboos one generally has 
liifficulty in cutting through the first two or three knots: after that the process is an 
ea.sy one. "One should me- 1 difficulties as one splits bamb(H)"^with perseverance. 
■'Ce n'esi que le premier pas qui coOtc." The birds that visit the garden are very 
numerous, but one rarely sees even the easy-giHng s|«irri)w light ihi the bamboo twigs. 
[s this because the hard dn* wood affords no home for insects, and its n;irrnw leaves 
give no shade from the sun ? 

Passing through a gap in ihe hedge made by a truant cow which ihnught the 
plot of lawn grass 
finer grazing than the 
rough hillside, we 
cross on an embank- 
ment between 
paddy fields to the i, 
village. The fields I 
are now full of water. 
and the farmers are | 
spreading all sorts of ' 
semi-decayed vege- i 
table macter in the i 
water to make the j 
mud rich for the rice. ! 
The village consists 
of a group of thirty j 
or forty houses, all 
but one on the same 
side of the street. 

The ancestral hall, a dirty place hardly fit for a barn, is up that passage on the right. 
Here is the threshing floor, where in Autumn the women will be busy with the 
flails threshing out the rice, whils the oxen will tramp meditatively round, each 
drawing a stone roller. 

As we pass the threshing floor, we note a plough standing under the eaves of a 
house. Preparatiotis for its making began seven or eight years before it was completed, 
when a prop was put against the side of a young sapling and a stone hung to the 
upper part of the stein. This bent the tree almost at right angles. A year or so 
later, when the bend bad "set," a stake was driven into the ground by the side of the 
tree and the stem was once more bent upward, the result being noi unlike the sign \ 
used in mathematics. The wood for the other parts has been chosen and bent with 
similar care, the whole forming a work of art. 



WOMEN THRESHING. 
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Beyond the village is the pond. It is too near the houses to attract much bird 
life, but a little distance away is a larger pond, from which the paddy-fields are 
watered in the dry season. There you will often see a male kingfisher perched on a 
stump which projects above the surface of the water, but round the bend of the hill i.s 
the spot which we call "Kingfisher Creek." It is a (juiet, secluded bay of the lake, 
disturbed but once a year when the lotus roots are ripe for eating, and men wade in up 
to the waist in the mud, and drag the roots out from the oozy mire. Here the king- 
fishers make their nests, and you may almost at any time see them flitting from stump 
to stone, or speeding on active wing across the face of the water. 

The corncrakes are not often heard this spring. C>oming along the path at the 
other side of the lake as the sun was setting a few nights ago, we disturbed a weasel 
that was running swiftly towards us, and a little further saw two corncrakes, male and 
female, on the path. We stopped and for some minutes were able to get a good sight 
of this seldom seen bird. Inwardly satisfied at the pleasure thus afforded us, we 
hailed a fisherman's boat and crossed the lake towards the bungalow. We had just 
left the boat when we saw two more corncrakes in front of us, and for the second 
time in one evening were able to watch their movements. 

Near the village is a little Protestant chapel, the bell of which has a history worth 
telling. It was cast in the year 1641 — the year in which the Long Parliament abolished 
the Star Chamber and High Commission Court, in which the Earl of Stafford was 
executed, and in which the Commons drew up the "Remonstrance" w^hich led to the 
Civil War. Whilst Charles I was fighting a losing battle for his prerogatives, Wang of 
the Truth's Dawning, and his son Wang, Son of the Truth, zealous (as they tell us in 
the inscription on the bell) for the due worship of the gods, presented this bell to 
Hai Tung, the priest of the Venerable Aged Temple which stood on the Paichih- 
ling Hill. Just a century later, when George II was king, and the last efforts were 
being made in Scotland on behalf of the Pretender, a new temple was built on the 
Saotanwo Hill, and the bell which had been used for a century in the service of 
idols was brought thither and bore its part in the ritual with which the temple was 
opened. W'ith beating of drums, firing of crackers, clashing of gongs and burning of 
incense, \vorship would be for the first time offered in the new temple. A century- 
and-a-half have passed since then, the revenues of the temple have dwindled away, 
the priests sought a profitable sphere of operations, and when the chapel was opened 
the village elders offered the bell to the missionary for five shillings. 

Let us visit the temple itself. We follow a path which runs along the side of a 
little stream whose banks are decrked with violets and under whose shade beautiful 
ferns grow luxuriantly. Before we have gone far we leave the main road and turn 
into one of the lesser valleys along a little footpath which leads us past terrace after 
terrace of cultivated land. The butterflies dance merrily past us, and settle amidst 
the flowers. When the path turns to the left we commence to climb towards the 
brow of the hill. In the wood beneath us the woodcutters are at work: thev are 
invisible, but the sound of their billhooks rings clear. A man down in the bottom of 
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the valley is lalking lu another somewhere up <in the hillside, and his voice Ion sounds 
riear. In yonder ravine is one of the most jxTfecl echoes thai we have ever heard. 

'I'he leaves ol the shruh uakh which were browned last Autumn still cling to the 
branches, and form a striking contrast to the verdant green of the young green grass 
and the brighter green of the young wheat. Have you noticed that frost never settles 
on blades of the young wheat? After a keen frost which whitens the clods in the 
fields and covers the leaves of ihe trees, ferns and grasses, with rime, the shooting 
corn is quite free from it. 

The path suddenly bends and <)ur destination is in sight. The outer wall of the 
temple is plain, unpierced by any window. In the centre of the front is the round 
topped doorway, above which is the square grey stone bearing the name of the 
building. The last fe"* yards of the path are steep and we are glad to sit down on 
the doorstep and rest. Lookiiig inside we see that the roof is broken, the roof-trees 
are cracked, one l)cam has fallen and the walls are crumbling. What was once the 



courtyard is now overgrown with brambles and weeds. Two kinds of creepers, 
the one covered with thorns, the other with a deep green, ivy-like leaf, drape ever)- 
doorway and wall. The flo<)r of the temple is covered with debris, amidst which 
some five or six species of fern are growing. We must mo\e warily for this is just 
the ])lace where the common grey or the red and black snakes might be met. 
Kntering the temple buildings we find few traces of the fomier grandeur. The idols 
are almost colourless, the bare w(K)d protruding where the plaster has crumbled away. 
The incense bowls are broken, the divining rods are scattered about, (mly the great 
drum and the great bell remain intact. 

This great bell, which is some four feet high and three feet in diameter, is not so 
old as the une now at the cha|>el. Hunting through the names of the hundreds of 
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subscribers to its cost which are cast on its surface, we find the date of its casting. 
It was the year 1657, the year in which the Parliament offered Cromwell the title of 
King, the year preceding his death. The bell bears four raottos : " May the country- 
be well governed and the people be at peace " — a consummation to be devoutly 
desired even two centuries and more later ; '* May the right wind always blow and 
the right amount of rain always fall : " " May the wheel of the law (the emblem of 
Buddhism, known to the Indians as dhamiatchakrd) always go round ; " and " May 
the days sacred to Buddha (the first and fifteen of each month, when men ought to be 
good) always be bright." 

Apart from the drum and the bell all is desolation, ruin and decay, and it is with 
a conscious sigh of relief that we once more emerge into the sunlight and gaze on the 
wondrous scene before us. On three sides are hills clothed with pines and shrubs. 
Just before us are cornfields. The peach trees are wreathed in pink blossoms and the 
white thorn is opening. A bird perched in the temple court whistles gaily. Beneath 
us in the valley are two and three houses round whose roofs the white smoke clings, a 
clump of trees, a few fields. The oil plant is in full flower in some, the wheat is 
springing in others, A man is ploughing in one patch, his plough drawn by a dark- 
brown ox : in another the women, dressed in red and blue and brown, are gathering 
the wild plants to cook for the evening meal. Beyond the houses is the lake which 
stretches away as far as we can see. 

The dog suddenly distracts our attention with his growls and barks. At first we 
are unable to see the cause, but presently a great hawk rises and flies round as if 
defeated ; a moment later it has returned to the fray, and this time the dog deems 
discretion the better part of valour. 

But the sun is setting and we must hasten back to the Bungalow. We have not 
time to chatter of the magpies and jays, the crows and blackbirds, the nuthatches and 
finches, that visit the garden, nor of the wild ducks, herons and other water-loving 
birds, that visit the lake. We glance toward the setting sun, and see I yonder is a gull 
flying on swift, strong pinion towards the river, whose course he must have followed 
for six hundred miles since he left the sea. 
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By Rev. S. Pollard. 



rtl'; traveller into Yunnan who follows the main road from Saifu in South 
Szechuan will notice the scarcil)' of trees. There is one tree, however, 
which constantly forces itself on the attention of all. Iliis is the 
Hwangko (^S[), called by some the banyan of West ('hina. This 
grows to a great height and its huge branches form a welcome shade 
from the summer's burning sun. The Hwangko scorns fertile soil and revels in the 



huge rocks and boulders which are so plentiful in North Yunnan. Kreiiucntly the 
road runs along riKky ledges where these trees have made a home and their long 
stout roots can be seen hugging enormous masses of stone, and in some cases holding 
in their embrace great boulders which otherwise would have fallen down long ago. One 
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of llie (iiiesl of the.si; trees is at I'urilii, wliere from between two masses of rock, which 
must at one lime have been united, one of these giants sends up its great trunk to 
the admiration uf all. 

Another rrce not so large and rarely noticed is ihe Maliukwang (Jfi^ftJC) ^ 
species of willow which has no bark, and whose trunk has a distinct shade of flesh 
colour pink in it. 

The Chinese tell a characteristic story of these two trees. Once on a time ihey 
went to law before a mandarin. As usual in all (*hinese lawsuits, each party had to 
pay heavily to the official and his underlings. The squeezes at last made such 
seriou.s inroads upon their purses, that all other sources being exhausted, Hwaiigko 
sold out his land and went to live <»n the rocks where none disputed his possession. 
His antagonist was reduced to even worse straits for he was comjjelled to .sell his 
very clt)thes and now grows as a barkless tree and a warning to all wimld-be litigants 
of the endless rapacity which flourishes in Chinese yamcns. 

The dearth of trees so apparent on the main road is not so prevalent in iht 
districts away from the chief arteries of trade. There are magnificent forests in the 
province the exploration of which will repay all botani.sts. Dr. Henry, the well-known 
botanist and Commissioner of Customs, told me, on one occasion, that behind many 
an ordinary village in Yunnan more varieties of trees can be found than are 
indigenous to the whole of F,uroi)e. Any one who will leave the main roads will find 
scenery of all description, fine enough to satisfy the experienced Chinese traveller. 
Not far from the main road ai Laowat'an lies a group of tree.s so famous as to earn 
mention in the ofl^cial history. 
ThegroupconsistsofsixNanmu C 
trees (|i7fe), often called cedar. | 
but totally unlike the fine cedar i." 
trees which grow around Seven- ', 
oaks in Kent and from which | 
when boys we delighted to :| 
gather the large cones. 
palm tree grows high up at the I 
joint nf one of the branches (• 
of these trees, probably from l-J 
seed carried there by a bird ,V 
and in yet another similar ^ 

position there flourishes a fine m'nnan main koao, 

specimen of the bamboo. 

Formerly the trees numbered seven, but one was cut down to make cotRtis with 
the boards sawn from the trunk. The s])irits who guarded the trees made a strrmg 
protest against the desecration by killing off several of the members of tne family 
of the wood-cutler. Superstition in this instance did some giHxl by preserving the 
other trees from money-muking destroyers. 
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In the neigh twurhood of these Nanmu giants are large numbers of pint t 
(ji^;^), whose bark is commonly used for the roofing of houses. Another 
use to which this bark is put, is to keep the legs of workmen warm and dry in winter 
time. Strips of it are tied firmly around the legs and ap[)arently well answer the 
purpose for which they are used. 

The traveller into North Yunnan will be struck by another interesting feature, 
vi/,, the iron suspension bridges. There is one at T'atit'eo, a second at l^owat'an, 
a third at Huangkiich'i and the fourth at Kiangti. In the year 1896 a terrible 
disaster occurred at the I.aowat'an bridge. It was on the 5th moon at the time of 
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the f>ragon Festival. A number of boats were on the river under the bridge taking 
part in the festivities. The bridge was crowded with hundreds of sight-seers all 
enjoying the excitement and the noise. Some of the merchants threw ducks over 
the bridge to be scrambled for by the boats below. As the ducks were thrown down 
there was a simultaneous rush to the side of the bridge, the imn chains could not 
stand the strain and snapped at a weak point precipitating the multitude in the water. 
A hundred yards below the bridge is a great rapid and once in these waters ver)' few 
were saved. A father standing on the stone [rarapet at the end of the bridge was 
holding a baby in his arms. After the bridge fell he looked over at the destruction 
below, lost his balance aiid was dashed in pieces on the rocks. S() well, however, 
did he hold the baby thai the little one sustained practically no injury. Many of the 
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bars of the old bridge remain in the river, there being no power at hand, strong 
enough to get them up again from the rocks and sand in which they are embedded. 
It is reported that the new bridge contains faulty work and a future catastrophe is 
predicted. 

Where there are no bridges and the people desire to cross the river they make 
use of ferry lx)ats or of the exciting swing called by the native a *'liu/' A large 
bamboo hawser is tied to a tree or rock on either bank and by means of a loose cord, 
hung on to ringa* on the hawser, the person pulls himself over. Sometimes a board 
is suspended to sit on and now and again there are men at either side to do the 
hauling work. The sensation of crossing is thrilling. Never shall I forget my first 
experience of one of the swings. First there was a swift rush down for twenty yards 
and then a sudden stop, with a trembling motion of the great hawser, while the man 
on the other side gathered in the slack rope. Suspended in mid air over a mile of mad 
rushing rapids in which a fly could scarcely live ! Only a Chinese rope and Chinese 
knots to trust in 1 Bang I bang ! bang I went my heart and kept it up while slowly 
but yet surely I was hauled across to terra firma. My companion was not so 
fortunate, for being a splendid specimen of a corpulent Briton the rope gave way on 
the up pull and back he slid into the centre again. Some of the Chinese make 
nothing of the crossing and pull themselves from one side to the other with the greatest 
ease, trusting only to their cool nerves and steady grip. There is grand fun when a 
pig is tied up and sent across on the rope. One must see that to enjoy it. 

The road which the traveller follows is nearly always by the side of the river 
which joins the Yangtze 30 miles above Suifu. Different reaches of the river take 
different names, usually from some important place on the banks. Near its mouth 
it is called the River Huen or Hen from a town of the same name. Higher up it is 
called the Laowat*an river from the important Customs town of that name. Still 
higher up it is called the Takuan river from a walled city, Takuan, perched up on the 
hills in a splendid situation. Fifteen miles above Takuan city the apparent source 
of the river is met at Ch'uhshuit*ong (tljTfC}!^) which means the cave whence the 
water flows. At this place several streams of water rush out with tremendous force from 
different sources as their waters are frequently of different colours. A big climb up the 
hill, which in the rainy season is a task for anybody, lands one on the edge of the great 
Chaotong plain. Here one meets a gentle river flowing slowly along and apparently 
going nowhere, at least there has been no trace of the stream when climbing up the hill. 
A little patient search reveals the Lohshuit'ong (^7|Ctl^)< the '*Cave where the 
water flows in," and one is introduced to a system of subterranean drainage common 
on the plains of Yunnan. Frequently the only outlet for the wateis of a whole district 
is an underground passage. Ordinarily these passages fulfil their purpose and except 
in times of abnormal rain there is no flooding. Sometimes, however, these hidden 
waterways get blocked up and then a lake is formed. It is more than likely that the 
formation of the beautiful lakes of Yunnan may be accounted for in this way. Sixty 
miles from Chaotong, across the boarder of Kweichow Province, there is one of the 
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loveliest lakes in West China. The waters when I saw them covered a vast area of 
fields and a causeway many feet below the surface could be distinctly seen. The 
natives told me that the underground passage which drained off the waters of the 
valley became stopped up by the falling of grazing animals into the cave. Gradually 
the natural drain became closed and the lake instead of being one of small dimensions 
stretched for more than twenty miles along the valley. To rescue some of the 
submerged land the Government at great expense cut a way through a hill and let off 
a part of the waters. What is left, however, forms a magnificent sheet of waters 7,000 
feet above the sea and encircled by fine hills. Were it in England it would be 
surrounded by villas and make the fortune of all the neighbouring landowners. 
Unfortunately, almost the only value the Chinese see in the land is its power to 
produce food, and so wheat growing fields are much more profitable to them than the 
most beautiful of lakes. What seems sheer vandalism to us means food and life to 
them. As an illustration as to how a different point of view alters conclusions, take the 
remark of a farmer travelling down the Yangtze. He said to me, "What a fine lot of 
rice fields could be made in the river bed if only the water could be drained off! " 

Native tradition says that there is a passage leading from the great lake at 
Yunnanfu, the Tienchih (j^jft) or Kwunyanghai (^^fl|), to the Tungting 
Lake in Hunan. I'hese subterranean waterways often form caves of great extent. 
The entrance to the one which drains the valley of Liulangpa, near Laowat'an, is 50 
feet high and 40 feet wide. Inside, it towers up to 100 feet. I followed this cave in 
on one occasion for half-an-hour and then came to a deep cliff down which we could 
not climb without mechanical aid. Others have explored farther in and reached an 
underground river different from the stream which flows in from the Liut'angpa 
valley. The Chinese rhinoceros (j^^) is said to inhabit this river. We noticed the 
footprints of some animal but they evidently belonged to nothing more formidable 
than the deer which abound in these hills. The stalactites hanging down from the 
roof of the cave were very fine. The whole place was full of romance and beauty and 
would form a Paradise for a band of schoolboys out for a holiday. 

The limestone caves of North Yunnan form an interesting feature in a province 
full of delights for all travellers and scientists. Some of them have been explored for 
miles and have formed admirable retreats in time of rebellion, of which Yunnan has 
seen its full share. 
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f he iHmpcrinl 'pleasure fivounAs* 

By Rev. C. A. Stanley. 



**  r ^HESE grounds, '*l)cautifu1 for situation/' arc alniut 14 miles west of Pekin^^ 

«ft«^ They are in a recess in the mountains, almost amphithealrical in form and 

fl having great variety of light and shade within itself. Behind it, the 

■S mountains rise very precipitously some 700 feet, and on either side a spur 

of the hills extends out, diminishing in height till it meets the level of the 

plain. Crossing the intervening ravines and extending over the ridges of these same 

hills to the ver)- top of the high peak behind is a wall 10 or 12 feet high. Along the 

sides of the hills and reaching halfway up, is another — the inner— wall, within which 

are the "Plea>ure Grounds" projx;r. The outer inclosure was not beautified, and 

probably was never visited by His Majesty. 

The entrance to the grounds is guarded by two Ix-autiful bronze lions in a i>erfect 
state of preservation, save that the ball on which a fore foot of one of the lions rested 
is missing. It was probably removed by sf)me of the allied forces who destroyed this 
place together with the "Imperial Summer Palace" during their exjxidition north in 
i860. The ruin of what was probably a fine temple is the first thing seen on entering 
the gate. Passing this, one comes upon a stone-paved carriage road; presently it 
branches, and at the point of divergence is a small stream of water {>ouring over rtx'ks 
some 14 feet high into a reservoir l)elow. This water is conducted a long di.stance in 
a walled channel, and everj- ravine is walled on either side to keep the water within 
bounds during the rainy season. These ravines are s|w.nned by pretty marble bridges, 
and down to their very edges the mountain side is covered with a thick growth of 
vegetation. The road to the left leads along the hill side beneath thick-set trees, 
juniper, arba-vitae, white pine, chestnut oak, oak, sophora, etc., passing many up-paths 
leading to ruined buildings or secluded spots where the rocks are scarcely visible 
amid the rich festoons of ivy and Virginia creeper, all of which can only be glanced at 
in passing. Ascending this main road to the elevation of the inner inclosure, more 
extensive buildings, mostly temples, are passed. Here and there are reservoirs filled 
with lilies and other water plants ; artificial rockeries of great extent, only to be 
surpassed by more beautiful and extensive ones of nature's own devising, covered with 
vines and surmounted with airy pavilions standing out boldly, sentinel-like, on the 
cliff, or half hidden among the trees, with rustic resting places along the way, and 
"Bathing Halls" — pompous name for an 8 by 5 apartment — connected with one of the 
buildings, near which is a spring of delicious water. Passing on, a delightful rest is found 
in a shady pavilion belonging to one of the "living" apartments which by some means 
escaped the general destruction. High up are the ruins of the temple of the grounds. 
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built in the excavated side of the mountain. The wall behind is circular and about 
50 feet high. In what would have been the back corners of a square but for the 
circular wall, are two large rockeries built with subterranean passages and steps to the 
top of the wall. From the wall a magnificent view is seen to the eastward. The 
road just passed is concealed by the trees, the. beautiful tops of which reveal the 
unevenness of the ground. Beyond lies the valley dotted with mud villages, pretty 
cemeteries surrounded with red brick walls, and here and there, through their wealth 
of evergreens and asi>ens, disclosing the yellow and green tiled roofs of buildings 
peculiar to these burying places. Here a temple and there a brilliant white tower 
meet the eye, while the entire plain rejoices in its green fields, giving bright promise 
of a not distant harvest. Just beyond in the plain is a small isolated hill covered with 
trees and crowned with a pagoda. Beyond this is the "Summer Palace," near which 
is another small hill covered with ruins of magnificent temples, and at the base of 
which is a small lake shimmering in the distance, while far over the plain are 
the massive walls and gates of the Imperial City. 

As the scene breaks on the view the effect is wonderful. The vision ranges over 
a part of the largest plain in the world, most of which is in a high state of cultivation. 
As far as the eye can reach eastward not a hill is to be seen other than the two above- 
mentioned, and the sky seems to bend down to kiss the even, unbroken horizon; 
while behind there is nothing but the "Eternal Hills" of rock rising peak above peak, 
as if piled one upon another to render the contrast more striking, and by the unlimited 
productiveness of the one and the stem, majestic silence of the other, to testify to men 
the unchanging love and justice of God. The nation that built these wonders of 
masonry is the same that cultivates, and has cultivated, this plain for more than two 
thousand years — still existing the wonder of nations. 

I )escending on the side nearest the central ravine few buildings are met, but a 
beautiful carriage road winds back and forth along the almost perpendicular side of the 
hill by which the ascent to the t()[) of the inner inclosure is made with great ease. In 
many places the stone wall supporting the lower side of the road is 1 2 feet high, 
while deep down below is the gorge, its dark depths veiled by the thick-growing trees. 

Such is a ver\' brief and imperfect description of what was a lovely spot until it 
was ravaged and despoiled of its wealth. It was built by the Ming Dynasty over 400 
years ago; repaired by the present Dynasty about 100 years ago; was last visited by 
the then Emperor T'ung Chih in 1854, two years before the taking of Nanking by 
the T'ai Ping rebels, since which it has received no Imperial visitor. 



NoTK. — 'I'his place was visited by the writer in the summer of 1865, when these 
notes were made. A few years later these and other Imperial resorts were " closed " 
to the public, since which time it has been difficult for foreigners to gain access to 
these grounds. And it was only within the last few years that repairs were begun on 
any of these resorts to prepare them for Imperial visitors as of old. 
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SiTD Jamtms ^binii $\t%tt. 

By Arthur H. Smith. 



A 



SIEGE is defined as a complete invesiment of a place in war, with a 
view to its capture. As war is an ever present and world wide 
phenomenon in human history, so also are sieges; and, as ihe example 
of Ladysmith shows, whatever the effect of incessant improvements in 
the practice of war as an art, the modem siege yields nothing in 
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.s|>ectacular or dramatic interest to anything in the past. There are not, however, 
many sieges which permanently stand out so as to appeal to the popular imagination 
and dwell in the popular memor\'. Perhaps the only one of which, within the past 
twenty years — not to say within the century — this has been true is the siege of 
Lucknow. To this will assuredly hereafter be added the siege of Peking. The 
exceptional and perennial interest of these two events is due to the recognised 
certainty that defeat and destruction would have been synonymous terms. 

It is the object of this paper to invite attention to some striking resemblances 
between the two sieges just named as well as to certain contrasts. Each was a 
prominent incident in a wide and complicated uprising, involving a large part but not 
the whole of a great Empire. In each case this uprising occurred mainly in the 
northern part of the country. In each case the causes had been in operation for a 
long time, were gradually developed, and came to rapid culmination. The causes of 
**The Sepoy Revolt," as summarised by one of the latest and most critical writers on 
the subject (Lieut. -General McLeod Innes, v.c), whose comprehensive work with 
the just quoted title is cited hereinafter as authority for all statements on the subject, 
were mainly five. For the first four the administration of Lord Dalhousie was respon- 
sible in creating or fostering disaffection; first, by the gradual extension of dominion; 
second, by the refusal to recognise the adoption of heirs to the rulers of independent 
native states when direct descent failed ; third, by the resulting enlargement of the 
Sepoy force, incidentally accompanied by the reduction of the British force ; fourth, by 
the introduction of an autocratic system which reversed the traditions of admini.stration, 
slighted many of its essential elements, and greatly increased the difficulties of his 
successor. To this formidable quadrilateral the administration of Lord Canning, 
which followed, added the very grave error of ati Act revolutionizing the future terms 
of service of the Sepoy army, requiring them to be prepared to cross the ocean, which 
would oblige them to break caste. This became an agitating topic in the native 
regiments, and led to the sinister rumours that the Government was aggressively 
inclined toward the ancient creeds of the land. 

The causes of the unexampled upheaval in China may not as yet have been fully 
understood and impartially investigated. When they have been analysed, so far as it is 
possible for Occidentals to do it, they will probably be found to comprise all the 
following elements (as well as numerous others less important), named in the inverse 
order of their influence. First, those relating to political economy, covering the 
replacing of native articles and processes by foreign, leading to industrial disorganisa- 
tion of late rapidly increased by the expansion of foreign trade, by the growing use of 
steam and the opening of mines — all the profits of which changes were believed to 
enrich foreigners and impoverish China : second, those relating to ethics and 
religion, embracing the threatened disappearance of Buddhism and Taoism, and the 
essential modification of parts of Confucianism ; third, those growing out of the 
projected reforms of 1898, with numerous serious political and dynastic complications ; 
fourth, the sting of recent and growing foreign aggressions, especially territorial — the 
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Germans in Kiaochow; the Russians in Port Arthur and Maiit-huria; the British in , 
Weihaiwei, the hinterland of Kowloon, and the ihreatencd sphere <»f influence in 
the Vanj^ti'.e Valley; the French in Kwatif^tung, Yunnan, and Sxechuan : the 
Japanese in Formosa and Fukien : the Italians in Chekiang ; with lesser " Powers " yet 
in ambush, and a standing menace of the " [wrlition of China": fifth, race-hatred — 
natural, hereditary, and acquired, r(M)ted in colossal pride and ignorance, undiminished 
by lapse of time, and constantly augmented by longer and wider experience of 
foreign intercourse. In India, the coming crisis was foreseen by no man in high 
[josition except Sir Henry I^wrcnce. In ("hina, on the other hand, no one high in 
position foresaw the cri.sis at all, although in each case abimdant warnings were uttered 
in lain. In each case the miwt obvious precautions were studiously and ostentatious!) 
neglected ; there was an extraordinary incaj>acity for viewing the situation from an 
Indian and a Chinese standpoint, and for [lerceiving what was in plain sight to tho.se with 
eyes to see i and the most blind confidence in unfounded presupposition as to what the 
natives would and would not do. Indian officers were sure the trouble wa.\ distant and 
l(K-al —"My regiment willnever mutiny." Old "(^hina hands" in the Legations at Peking 
smilingly mentioned that they had ex[>erienced many massacres in the jxist and were 
still alive, and declared 'that the whole thing wits "child's play," unworthy of serious 
notice. Withiii seven days of the destruction of Fengt'ai the British Minister 
wrote to Ix)rd Salisbury 
that, in his opinion, a 
continued fall of rain to 
bieak the drought would 
accomplish more to put 
an end to the rising than 
anything which either the 
Chinese or foreign govern- 
ments could do. Were 
other Powers as frankly 
indiscreet as the British 
in the publication of 
their Blue Books, more 
citations — interesting and 
ins true tive^could doubt- 
less be made. 

In China, as in India, 
the first signs of the com- 
ing storm were visible (to 
those who could see them) 

in the early months of the lhk thukk sl-ccksskui. mksskmikks. 

year. 'I'he first mutiny in 
India was in May, and by the end of that month the revolt was under full headway and 
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thoroughly recognized. The first outbreak of the Boxers in the vicinity of Peking was 
in the same month, on the 28th of which Fengt'ai was attacked, the railways and 
telegraphs destroyed, and communication between Peking and the world severed. 
Although a score or more messengers were sent to Tientsin in all sorts of disguises, 
all but three were understood to have been either killed or captured. The decisive 
blow was struck at Lucknow by the disaster at Chinkut, about five miles distant, 
where seven hundred British and native troops were out-flanked and forced to retreat 
to the Residency on the 30th of June. In Peking the whole company of foreigners 
was driven into its Legations when the dangerous situation was at last made indispu- 
table by the murder of Baron von Ketteler, June 20th. The first siege of Lucknow 
(which is the one usually intended by the term) lasted twelve and a half weeks, 
from June 30th to September 25th, when General Havelock fought his way into the 
city. 'I'he siege in Peking continued eight weeks, from June 20th to August 14th, 
when the Allied Relief Expeditionary Forces fought their way into Peking. 

The siege of Lucknow was divided into about four stages of about three weeks 
each, by three general all-round attacks on July 20th, August loth, and September 5th. 
That in Peking was parted into two periods of four weeks each, during the first of 
which the attacks, except once for but a few hours, by bullet, shot, and shell were 
never discontinued ; while in the other there were no shot and no shell except during 
the last forty-eight hours, and comparatively little rifle-firing for three-fourths of the 
time. The combatants of the Lucknow Garrison, including officers, numbered 1,700, 
of whom 700 were Sepoys. The other inmates of the intrenchment were 700 natives 
and 600 Christians, total 1,300, bringing the whole number to be fed up to 3,000. 
Among the 600 (Christian non-combatants there were 240 women and 270 children, 
besides 50 schoolboys. The number of foreigners in the various Peking Legations at 
the beginning of the siege, excluding marines, was 245 men, 149 women, and 279 
children, a total of 673 civilians. The marines, excluding 40 guarding the Roman 
Catholic Northern Cathedral, were 388 men and 19 officers, total 407. The Catholic 
and Protestant Chinese ('hristians brought the total number of persons to be fed to 
considerably over 8,000, besides a few score non-Christian Chinese caught within the 
lines, some of whom were given rations until they were sent away. 

'I'he forces that fought against the British at Chinkut consisted of parts of ten 
regiments of native infantry and two of cavalry, with two batteries and the followers 
of three of the chiefs near Lucknow. They were at once joined after the action by 
two other regiments — by the military police, and by all the armed Mohammedan 
population. The force attacking the Peking Legations consisted of a part of General 
Tung Fu-hsiang's Kansuh soldiers, a part of the troops of Jung Su, who was 
(ieneralissimo of the Peking Field Force, and not improbably of fragments of other 
organisations. During the last two days of the siege, the attacking soldiers seemed 
to be changed, with new and more formidable weapons (Mannlicher rifles) and an 
evident determination to do a maximum of mischief in a minimum of time. The actual 
number of Chinese soldiers employed against the Legations at any one time cannot be 
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known, bui it probably varied from three thousand to twice or even three times that 
number, sening in relays and always entirely concealed behind loft\- barricades. 
Liicknow was defended b> more artillery than could be manned and worked, while in 
Pekinfi; there were in the legations no cannon whatever, except an old Chinese piece 
found in a blacksmith's shop. There were four machine guns, an American Colt's 
Automatic. Australian Maxim, British Nordenfeldt, and small Italian one-pound 
shell gun, with a limited amount of ammunition. The first three were useless 
again.st barricades, and the last was too li^ht to be of much real service. The 
Russians had no gun, but about eighty shells, which in a temporaiy panic were let 
down a well and spoiled, but when refilled served a> projectiles for the old Chinese 
cannon, whii-h, although ineffective at a distance, was formidable at short range. 
The Chinese had cannon mounted on the wall of the city fifty feet high, at two of 
the gates : two gun platforms twenty-five high inside the Imperial Citv wall, and on a 
level with it, with two guns on each ; two guns north of the Suwangfu in more or 
less constant use. and others in different positions at different limes. Probably eight 
or ten guns were in simultaneous operation for a part of the lime. .At Lucknow, the 
enemv's artillen" entirely failed to breach or seriously damage the lower parts of the 
defences. In Peking, the shells demolished the second story of the Hotel de Pekin, 
ruined many of the liuildings in the German, Japanese, and British I.«gattons, and did 
great damage in the 
French, American, and 
Russian Legations. But 
the outer walls of the 
British legation were 
never seriously injured — 
not to say breached — and 
very few shells were fatal 
to life 1 perhaps not a 
single solid shot directly 
harmed anyone (contu- 
sions, however, occurred 
from falling bricks), al- 
though the aggregate 
number of shot and shell 
dischai^ed by the enemy, 
according to the tallies 
kept, was over 2,900 : In 
Lucknow, the weapons 

used were the old-fa-shion- the hrittsh LKraxiON. 

ed muskets : in Pckin, the 

most modern rifles, with smokeless powder and expanding bullets, millions of which 
must have been projected, but a trifling number of which took effect. 
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At Lucknow the enemy expended great labour and exhibited much 
ingenuity in efforts to drive mines under the defences. 'I'his caused the utmost 
alarm to the garrison, as any single mine undetected might make a huge breach, 
which, from its suddenness, the defenders might be quite unable to block 
or defend, but through which the enemy, duly prepared, might rush forward 
in their thousands and in a few minutes exterminate the garrison. This might 
occur at any single effort, and if the enemy were to try to mine simultaneously 
at say fifty points (for which they had ample means), the defenders would be 
totally unable to oppose them. Against this great danger the garrison guarded by 
detailing at every outpost intelligent men to listen for sounds of mining, and by the 
digging of counter-mines, to which the men of several posts were trained, the most 
dangerous work being left to Cornish miners. Including the mines exploded in the 
three attacks the enemy made thirty-seven distinct and separate mining efforts 
against Lucknow. Only one of the whole number succeeded, the noise of the mining 
being smothered by the stamping of horses of the Sikh cavalry. A breach was 
made thirty feet long in the rampart, but the enemy was not ready to storm. 
It was day time, and the square was commanded on three sides by the garrison 
buildings, the fire of which kept off the enemy till the breach was barricaded and the 
defences there restored. In every other case the explosions were harmless, owing to 
the mines being short of their mark. The stormers failed, as they found no breach, 
and they rarely reached — they never penetrated — through the obstructions; the 
artillery fire damaged only the roof and upper stories ; the musketry did little harm, as 
the defenders kept well under cover; while the defenders' artillery played havoc among 
the stormers as they came on in mass, and was well supported by the musketr}' fire 
through the loopholes of the buildings and parapets. The defenders carried out 
successfully one aggressive mine, and blew up a house the occupation of which, by the 
enemy, had practically relieved a battery. On the fall of the house, the batter}' came 
again into use. 

In Peking, the (Chinese attempted a mine from a Carriage Park building 
to blow up the two-storied students' mess and library building in the British 
Legation. The work was detected and a counter-mine begun. This the enemy in 
turn detected, and in dread of an encounter appear to have deflected their mine in a 
rapid curve. The air was so foul that a light could not be kept burning: without a 
light it was impossible to see a compass (even if one was used), and without a 
compass the most expert engineer could not be sure of his direction. As a result, this 
formidable mine ended in a pocket fifty yards from the starting point, at a much 
greater distance from its objective than where it began. In the French legation two 
ver)' destructive mines were exploded on July 14th, partly burying two gentlemen, the 
Austrian Charge d'Affaires, Mr. von Rost horn, and M. Destallon, a Professor in the 
Imperial University, neither of whom were injured. Two French marines were 
entirely buried, and their bodies never recovered. Two dwelling-houses were blown 
up and burned in this catastrophe, besides a great number of other buildings, and in 
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the (.-nsiiLiig aiuci; must of the remaining houses were burned, and riilly tiv<)-thirds of 
(lie l-tgution lust, 

[n sjieaking of the siege of Peking, ii is convenient to confine attention to the 
attacks on the legations, but it should l)e mentioned that at the Roman Catholic 
Northern Cathedral, several miles distant, much greater use of mines than elsewhere 
was made l)y the Chinese. Four explosions occurred, an Italian officer being buried 
(i\'e feet deep in debris from the roof of his bed-room, whence, when there was 
leisure for it (he being supposed tn be, of course, dead) he wa-s dug out unhurt I 'I'wo 
Iremendims explosions left huge crater-pits and killed great numbers of Chinese, 
es|)ecially children in the or])hanage, which was directly over the mine. Notwith- 
standing this terrific imset the Cathedral premises were not captureil, although of 
considerable extent, and defended by only forty marines. 

The T-ucknow Residency lay on the south l>ank of the (ioomiee Kivcr, near the 
Iron Bridge, and was only a tiny spot of some thirty-four acres in the midst of a 
densely [>opulated city five miles long and two miles wide. Besides the jirestigc 
attaching to it, it possessed important advantages lor pur|K)Ses of defence. It was a 
healthy site, well supplied with water. an<l with means of shelter and accommcKlaiion, 
and sto(jd high, omnnanding the river and the ground adjacent to it, and beinj; 
nowhere itself commanded by sites on which artillery latteries could l>e erected. 

The I^gatiim quad- 
rangle of Peking lies 
immediately adjacent to 
the south «-all of the 
Northern City, which, as 
mentioned, is fifty feel 
in height, and from its 
broad surface absolutely 
commands whether bj- 
artillery or rifles almost 



the whole 



of 



l^egalion defended, as 
well as those of the 
Netherlands and Italy, 
which were lost. The 
broad expanse and large 
buildings of the Carriage 
Park immediately adjoin- 
ing on the west of the 
British l.egati<Mi (sepa- 
rated only by a thick 
brick wall) made an 
excellent point o1 attark for batter 
shows an outside view of the I,t 



i, riHe-firiiig and mines. The illustration on p. 237 
tion (iale. with Nordeiifeldl gun and barricades. 
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The wall across the street in the distance is the wall of the Imperial city; it was 
pierced by the Chinese soldiers, and a cannon, protected by iron shields, placed 
there. The buildings along the wall at the right were also occupied by soldiers 
and "Boxers," who from this position, kept up an incessant rifle fire. The Hanlin 
University buildings, joining the Txigation on the north, proved, until destniyed by the 
fires set by the Chinese to bum the T-egation, a source of the greatest danger, and the 
eiiemv's outposts in that area were a serious annoyance to the end. The control of 
the wall of tht; Imperial City a few hundred yards to the north of the legations gave 
the Chinese an advantage of attack, which in conjunction with iheir overwhelming 
superiority of position on the city wall (only a small stretch of which was held bj' the de- 
fenders) and their unlimited supplies of artillery, ought to have been fatal to the defence. 
The water-supply of all the I^egatiiins was ample, and thai of the crowded British 
I-egalion with its five serviceable wells excellent in quality and inexhaustible. Owing 
to the exceptional foresight 
and wonderful enerjijy and 
resolution of Sir Henrj' 

had been brought into the 

Residency, with fodder to 

support them, to furnish 

meat up to Havelock's 

arrival, while the ample 

grain supply fed the 

whole force, including 

Havelock's, until Sir Colin 

Campbell arrived and 

withdrew the garrison late 

in November. In I'eking, 

no siege was anticipated, 

as the projjosal of the 

Tsungli Yamen to escort 

the Ministers to Tientsin 

would ultimately have 

been accepted, but for the gatf. of briti.^h i.eisation. 

murder of Baron von 

Ketteler, which showed the certain result of such a course. 

Besides this, the relief expedition of Admiral Seymour wa.s known to have 
started from Tientsin ten days before the siege began, and was daily expected to put 
an end to it. No food supply of any kind had been laid in for the emergency. The 
necessary meat was furnished by about a hundred racing-ponies and mules mostly 
belonging to the besieged, and these were ke(>t alive by straw slacked near l^^gation 
Street and skipped by the devastating fires. I-'fiy or more Ions of new wheat were 
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found in u urain ^lll^]) wiihin tlit- lines, and an immense quaniily (if while and yellow 
rite, Indian corn, beans, sorghum, and millet, far mi>re than sufficient for all the 
needs of those besieged. In Peking, as in l.uirknow. the ffxid-supply was strangely 
under-estimated; in the former a great quantity of wheal and rice remaining on hand 
when the siege was raised In Lucknow, the line of defence was continuous with no 
gaps. Wherever there was not a wall or building duly loopholed, there were scarped 
revetments and parapets with ditches, fronted by obstructions, such as palisading, 
abatiics, chevoux de frise. slakes, cow's-fee: and the like, through which the enemy 
were never once to be able to force their wa)-. The Commandant of each p<ist was 
responsible for its defence, and for due vigilance, oare, and knowledge of everything 
that went on before him and on his flanks. N'o (me was allowed to leave his |)Ost 
without the Commandant's permi.ssion, the staff and the engineers only went freely 
over the positi<)n. The families were distributed throughout the interior i)r more 
sheltered buildings, and 
were never allowed to 
wander from them, or to 
goto their exposed faces. 
In Peking, seven I-cga- 
lions were defended, all 
except two forming the 
other line of defence. 
These could only Iw 
reached in pa.>ising from 
one lo another by cross- 
ing a broad street ex[x>sed 
to fire. There was prac- 
tically no restraint at any 
time on the movemenl 
of foreigners, except in 
visiting outposts. Men 
and loaded carts tra- 
versed Legation Street 
with more or less freedom 

whatever firing might be rMPkovrstit stand for ui:akd. 

going on. 'I'he long and 

extremely circuitous line of defence made it impossible to guard more than a few- 
posts with the limited force of defenders, a considerable number of whom were 
always on the city wall. The British Legation, a iract about 800 feel in length, and 
a little more than twice as long as it is broad, was crowded with seldom less than 
eight hundred and at times a thousand people. There were not. as in Lucknow, 
any shelter buildings from the constant cross-fire. Except during the worst shelling 
and rifle-attacks, the ladies and children moved aljout at pleasure, experience showing 
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that the risk was very slight. No children were ever hit during the whole siege, and 

a lady was only struck by a stray bullet after the relief party had entered the 

Legation. None of the numerous bomb-proofs were ever entered to escape shells. 

In Lucknow, with one exception, the adjacent buildings had been demolished 

(blown up as already mentioned) leaving only the ruins of their lower 

stones to act as a screen to the fool of the defences from the enemy's artillery. 

These ruins served as shelter for the enemy's infantry and as starting ground 

for their mines. They were only fifty and twenty-five yards distant from the 

defenders on the eastern face and from thirteen to ten on the southern. In Peking 

the surrounding buildings were a perpetual menace until destroyed bj' the enem)-. 

who fired them on every 

side hoping lo bum the '■ 

Legations. When this 

in each case failed, the 

defenders were always 

in a better position than 

before, but the ruins 

covered the Chinese 

attacks until they were 

driven out, and the 

outposts extended. The 

distance between the 

posts of the besieged 

and the besiegers 

often reduced to a few 

yards, a few feet, o 

few bricks. On i 

occasions the Chinese 

flags leaning against 

wall defended by the 

British and the French patrol kkturning ArrKK havini; ci.karkii strekts. 

were captured by a dash, 

and it was not uncommon especially at night for those i)n guard to be seriously 

injured by bricks hurled from short distances falling with force from a height. 

The first communication from the outer world to the garrison in Lucknow was 
after the siege had lasted twenty-five days. The first messenger which reached the 
IjCgations from Tientsin was on July i8th, after the siege had been in progress twenty- 
eight days. Rach message announced the coming of a relief force, that of General 
Havelock, already on the way, was expected to arrive in five or six days. That for the 
relief of Peking was said to consist of 24,000 Japanese, 4,000 Russians, with smaller 
contingents of British, Americans, French and Germans, In each case the expecle<l 
and promised relief failed, 'ITiere is a striking resemblance also between this first 
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attempt of Havelock to reach Lucknow, and that of Admiral Seymour to get to Peking. 
Havelock started on July 7th, with 1,965 men, fighting a battle on the 12th, and engag- 
ing in two actions on the 15th. On the i6th he fought three separate actions and 
recaptured Cawnpore. In fighting the enemy, as well as by cholera, Havelock lost 
one sixth of his force. Hearing of the mutiny of three regiments at Cawnpore which 
destroyed the chance of early reinforcements, his advance against the enemy in full 
strength was at present hopeless, so that he reluctantly retired on July 3 ist to Mungurevar 
on the Ganges to await supports. Admiral Seymour left Tientsin on July loth with 
about 2,400 men, and on the 14th a part of his force was at Yangfang, twenty miles 
from Peking. The country swarmed with Chinese troops and Boxers. The railway 
was torn up much faster than it could be repaired, and a retreat became imperative, 
which was vigorously disputed at every step, and was much hampered by the long 
train of wounded. The relief expedition had itself to be relieved when near to Tient- 
sin, where it arrived June 26th, having lost 62 killed and 228 wounded. 

There is reason to think that, had the relief of T^ucknow been postponed, the 
enemy, reinforced by the mutineers released by the capture of Delhi, would have given 
them much more serious trouble than before. It is morally certain that the legations 
could not have held out much longer than they did under the rejx»ated and pressing 
assaults. The civilians in the Northern ('athedral were entirely out of food when 
relieved, having for some time l)een reduced to two ounces a day, what was left being 
now reserved for the combatants. 

It may be remarked, in conclusion, that the relief of the Residency of Lucknow 
accomplished much less toward discouraging the Indian Revolt than had been hoped. 
In the following March, Sir Colin Campbell with 19,000 men and 120 guns began 
operations to capture the city of Lucknow, which had been strongly held for nine 
months. After two weeks' fighting the city was taken with a British loss of 127 killed 
and about 600 wounded. "Lucknow had been taken, but the foes had not been 
crushed or even punished, and they were free to reassemble elsewhere in their thou- 
sands or tens of thousands. Peking was entered by the allies on August 14th, after a 
fight lasting but a few hours. But the following morning the Court escaped, and the 
Chinese armies "were free to reassemble elsewhere," though, for various reasons, they 
never did so. 

In spite of the indecisiveness of single captures like that of Lucknow, the Indian 
Mutiny was thoroughly suppressed. 'I'he present strong, just, conservative, and liberal 
rule over the great Empire has its roots in the past fifty years following the uprising. 
May we not hope that the new (^hina yet to be will date from the capture of Peking 
by the Allies, and that a century hence our successors will look back upon the Siege of 
Peking as we now do on the Siege of Lucknow, as a troubled but transient dream 
introducing a new and a happier era I 
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%\ :tlvf ^ni of the -Witchcii' Kovje; 

A LITTLE NOTICED TOWN, 
liy Mrs. A. Little. 




USHAN, the little Hsien city at tlie upper end of the (Jorge of that 
nam( , is hut rarely visiteil by those upward-bound to Chungkinj^ and 
the west of China generally. Boats towed by strings of men, a yoke 
across one shoulder, IxMit double, grasping the rocks and the earth with 

 

clutching fingers, j)ass stt*p by step on the other side of that unduly 
depreciated river, the Upper N'angtze, whose volume of water |)asses unnoticed in 
world geographies, whilst its length is incorrectly recorded, so that there are some who 
com|>are it with the bewilderingly islanded Amur- that river of many shallows and 
little depth. Thus it came about that, in spite of some dozt^n voyages through the 
Witches' Gorge, 1 entered the small town that watches over the river at its entrance for 
the first time in the autumn of 1902. We were running short of provisions and the 
cook had announced his intention the day before of making an early start in the swift 
lifeboat, of which the Chinese authorities had granted us the use, so as to do his 
marketing and catch up our lumbering four-roomed houseboat before she had arrived 
at the next rapid, in local |)arlance the "Ciet-down-from-your-horse Rapid," called after 
a temple in the neighbourhood so holy that no one could remain mounted in passing 
its door. I had straightway claimed to be his companion, with a vivid recollection of 
how on a previous downward-bound vo)age my man-servant had positively refused to 
allow me to go with him when bound on a similar errand. There was famine in the land 
then. We had already seen only too many [)eople dying of starvation, and he had 
come back bringing us no ])rovisions of any kind and reporting that all the men 
having nothing else had taken opium, and so, passive and hopeless, and yet for the 
moment happy in dreamland, were resignedly awaiting death. Naturally he had seen 
no women. It may have been a highly coloured picture to excuse his previous 
rejection of my company; anyway this picture of a whole city full of stupified men 
waiting death had haunted my memory ever since. Of course, I had heard before 
that, from a Roman Catholic priest higher up the river, of mothers eating their own 
children, of dogs devouring human beings in the presence of still surviving relatives, 
and being shortly after that reduced to half a tin of cocoa and my last crust, I then 
abandoned my rice to the men working the houseboat, and in a little rowboat made 
the best of my way down river with my attendants. I'he memory of that crust, and 
the sustaining hope of a good dinner at Ichang, a dinner whi(*h 1 intended to enjoy 
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undisturbed by company — company is superfluous when ont 



AN AWKWARt) CORNER. headland, hiiwever. rowing across 

the river, and were at once confronted by a large boal, high and dry on the 
shore, being repaired, and a little further up the wretched remains of a wreck on 
which a soliiarv Chinaman, blue gowned and while kerchiefed, was moumfullv 
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sitting. "Alas, for you 1 When did it happen?" I called out in the friendly 
style of the river. "Three days agii, at tine ' Gel-do wn-from-yiiur-horse Rapid,'" he 
called back. 

V\'e had already sent in a card asking for fifty extra trackers at this rapid, 
but I could not help hoping it was rather less fierce now than three days ago. 
Then we passed on by the Temple, built in the pleasant, friendly Szechuan style, and 
on the summit of an abruptly cut hill-^ prominent feature in the view from the city. 
Behind ii opened out the very pleasing range of rounded hills in the far distance, all 
snow-topped, which I recollected phoiographing the first time I passed up the river. 
The Little River, that here debouches into the Vangt/e, and which is of course the 
raison detre of VVushan — the Chinese never seem to build a city except at the junction 
of two rivers — and which seenis to be only known by this name, here quite answers 
to it, so that 1 was 
surprised when, on ask- 
ing a question about a 
row of boats moored 
along the shore, all with 
very high, up-turned 
sterns, recalling fishes' 
tails, the soldier who 
was detailed as my 
special escort said these 
were all Shenpo-su — 
Wushan Shen-po-zu, and 
indicated the Little 
^iver as what they 
were specially designed 

to ply upon. The latter trackkrs laving out hawser. 

looked much more suit- 
ed to jump across than to navigate, and why those high, up-lifted stems 1 have not 
yet discovered ; but the Shen-po-zu had a particularly neat, jaunty appearance. 

I hastened to detach myself from the cook, whose marketings might easily reach 
a preposterous price were I to go with him, and signified to the soldier that I wished 
to see the sights of Wushan. "Tlie Pagoda, the VamEn, and the Temples, 1 suppose." 
he said, hastily donning his red sleeveless waistcoat, with the decorative Chinese 
characters in red velvet sewn on to it, signifying his special occupation; then, blushing 
somewhat as 1 signified si>Cto voce that his queue was nut hanging, he proceeded to 
let it down, even to "do" his hair a little. Then 1 thought his whole toilet was 
coming off as he loosened the handkerchief that held up his nether garments in order 
to put into it the "cash" with which the cook had furnished him for my possible 
expenses. 
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We proceeded first to the Pagi>da, an exceptionally pretty one. though of only 
three stories. [Two excellent photographs of Wushan and Its Pagoda appeared in ilie 
.^pril number of The East ok .Asia.] The situation and the specially elegant upturn 
of its eaves gave it character, and I greatly enjoyed looking at the tliffereni beautiful 
views from east of the octagonal windows in its third and crowning story. A great 



rabble of children and a good many men had already undertaken lo constitute them- 
selves my escort, but I could not quarrel with them for that, for the door being locked 
and the key apparently not forthcoming, one of them mos; ingeniously picked the lock 
with two very thinly cut bits of bamboo, and they all refrained from mounting the 
staircase at the same time as 1 did. when asked not lo do so. The railing of the 
second staircase or ladder was so very shaky that this seem'ed a proper precaution to 
take; but I must own lo this moment that 1 am in doubt whether the lock was picked, or 
whether those two straight bits of bamboo about the thickness of an ordinary match 
and some four or five times as long were really its legitimate and habitual key. The 
outlook from the Pagoda proclaimed unmistakeably that the town of Wushan was very 
small. In spite of the city wall being carried over several hills around, thus enclosing 
a space to which some forty thousand inhabitants could have done justice, it seemed 
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there could be but three streets within the walls, with large gardens full of trees behind, 
and the remainder of che enclost-d space only ver^' imperfectly cultivated. 

Except as a viewpoint — it commanded the beautiful entrance to the Witches' 
Gorge, a high mountain with long sloping back and an unfinished pagoda at its summit 
to one ^ide of this, the Temple, the Little River before mentioned, two stretches of the 
Vangi/e River and what there was of the town, not to speali of its suburbs, generally 
ihe busiest part of a Chinese town, if one may be pardoned the Irishism — there was 
nothing to induce lingering at the Pagoda, which although by no means new possessed 
nothing of marked antiquity, so we proceeded to the Yamen. A fine courtyard, and in 
the inner courtyard two stone lions or monsters with that comical expression that must 
surely always provoke at least one laugh, and behind ihem, boldly sketched on the 
white plaster wall in black, the most preposterous lion-dogs I think I have ever seen. 
Vet the longer I stared at these the more artistic merit I seemed to see in them. 

The little crowd 
continued to follow 
me; men with swollen 
faces and reddened 
eyes, men with pinched 
cheeks and lowering 
looks, men misshapen 
and disfigured in al- 
most every possible way. 
I had for the moment 
forgotten the starvation 
and opium -taking of 
Wushan, but it came 
back to me as 1 looked 
round upon these men 
and saw only one, evi- 
dently a man in quite 
a superior position, who 
looked properly nour- 
ished, and not one who 
conveyed to me the 
idea that he worked 
honestly for his living, 
though that there 
should be enough vice 
in Wushan for these 
people to subsist even 
anyhow upon each a chin'i-.sk ikgmtakv. 
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others vices seems incredible. With such a following I half hesitated to enter by the 
principal door of the YamSn, which presented a somewhat stately appearance in 
perspective. There was also a gateway to the right thai tempted me, and there in an 
inner courtyard I found a collection of those arms that are always carried before a 
Chinese dignitary, stood up, with grotesquely painted shields massed in picturesque 
confusion at their foot. 

Several soldiers had by this time made their appearance. I asked them to rome 
forward and stand by the weapons in order to photograph them, and anything more 
timid than one of those soldiers looked when I asked him to grasp a weapon and look 
fierce I never did see — he must have been picked out for a soldier because be was too 
gentle to advance in any other walk of life. And thus, when 1 was presently led into 



one of those quite large rooms with lattice paper windows through which the light 
filters soothingly and without glare, with carved black furniture and piles of papers, and 
a man began lustily fighting back the rabble, who tried to push in too, I not unnatur- 
ally addressed him— "You should be a soldier, you know how to fight." "Why, he is 
a soldier," said a well-dressed, well-mannered man who had now appeared, and who I 
was informed was an official of sorts, and this his ofl'ice. He begged me to sit down 
and wanted tu order tea, and generally showed us much civility, as if I had come on 
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shore beautifully dressed and attended. I had put on a skirt of a blue cotton dress to 
do Kweifu honour, and could but hope that my little red flannel jacket looked as well 
in the eyes of Chinese as anything else would, but so far I had only heard comments 
upon my hat, which to my intense surprise the Kweifu rabble pronounced a good hat, 
although it had no feathers or artificial flowers, which both carry so much weight up 
country. It had, however, a quantity of ribbon, which thus seemed to meet with 
appreciation. 



SOLDIERS WJTH WKAPONS. 

My whole party now turned back, and passing the laughing stone lions and most 
laughable black and white dogs, I saw first a man with his head through a kang, but 
actually feeding himself therein, then passed through four men standing in cages, two 
on either side, each in the sort of cage we put round a tree to save its trunk from being 
injured, and each wearing an iron chain. These miserable creatures could only rest 
themselves by standing first on one foot then on the other, it was impossible for them 
either to stoop or sit. They did not look worse men than the others, although there 
was nothing attractive about them, and my soldier told me they were false men. I had 
no doubt of this and that they richly deserved punishment, whilst wondering vaguely 
how long they had stood there, and whether it could be they were to stand there 
till they died. But I gave each a few cash, feeling sure he must need them, and noticed 
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mv doing this was well received by the crowd, although it struck me the men themstlves 
seemed rather indifferent. I then walked onward through an exceedingly spacious 
courtyard, trying to look unconcerned as men rushed forward and drove Iwck my 
following which was certainly none of my choosing. A polite looking well dressed 
man came forward with empresiement and lifted a curtain for me to enter. I wanted 
to see all I could, so I did so and found myself in quite a stately long shaped room 
set out witli little tables and chairs, with a red draped seat of honour at rhe top. 
the red clolh all new and bright as was also the curtain that had been lifted for me. 



A CROUP OF SOLDIERS. 

My .soldier with the bright red waistcoat, had stuck close to me, and there he and I 
were alone in what looked like a large hall of audience, or Magistrate "s court. I did 
not quite know what to do next, so I sat down lo think it over. Tea was brought to 
me immediately. Then the soldier tbouglil it expedient to wander out, and outside 
the curtain I could hear that be was being interviewed by someone in authority. 
someone wlio was short and fat and red-faced and fussy. The .soldier was evidently 
recounting that we had come to enjoy ourselves and see the sights, and who I was, 
and what son of a bi;at I was travelling up<)n, and «ho were with me. 

1 felt a little uncomfortable as to what 1 ought lo do nexi, for ii seemed bad 
manners to walk away and reject the tea. and not even to thank my host. Bui I had 
not had the slightest intention of calling upon the principal official of U'ushan. 
had nothing to say to him, and no justification for doing so. We had wandered 
through all the yamens of Kweichow without ever meeting anyone grander than a 
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telegraph clerk, who had mast hospitably entertained us, and escorted us through 
the other yamSns ; what was going to happen now ? " He is coming. He is coming 
directly," the soldier returned to say. "Oh, wail, he is coming." said the well- 
dressed, polite man. 1 waited '. Suddenly (here fell that awe-stricken hush that 
always in China announces the coming of an official of any standing. In a 
whisper the soldier rushed to tell me " The great man is coming." I rose to 
receive him, wondering what he would think when he saft me, and wondering the 
more when I found he had arrayed himself in all his splendour at that ver)' early time 
of the morning, plum coloured satin coat down to his feet, high hoots, official 
necklace and cap. He was veiv tall, and had a sort of dancing way of walking, 
and bowing ; I felt quite overwhelmed. It seemed he was from Kansuh, a province 
where the men are rather tall. He was evidently quite young, and I longed to 
eicplaiii to him that my visit was unintentional, but unfortunately I did not know 
the right words in which to say this, besides surely he never would have believed me. 



A TKMPORARV ENCAMPMKNT. 

.So it seemed the simplest thing to ask his permission to do what I had been waiting to 
do. namely, to stick Chang Chih-tmig's words against footbinding on the wall outside 
the vamen, 1 e>:plained the}' were by the well-known Viceroj, and tried further to 
explain that I was of the Tien Tsu Hui, and what thai Anti- Footbinding Society 
sought. He had never heard of it before, but seemed to understand at once, and said 
certainly Chang Chih-tung's words could be posted up. but they must just be looked 
through first. The paper was sent out for the purpose. And then he asked was 
there nothing else he could do for me. would I not like to have some soldiers 
to ai-company me on my way lo the temple? He would send four, etc. Nothing 
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would satisfy him but making me sit upon the seat of honour at the top 
of the room, I on his left, and he would himself accompany me out and make me go out 
through the great doors, as it seemed to me across the altar of an entrance temple. 
He walked with me himself, so it must have been the correct thing to do. And 
with that excellent breeding characteristic of Chinese officials he never conveyed to 
me that he was not in the habit of being called upon by ladies, at nine o'clock in 
the morning too, or that it was at all disagreeable to him, and was so generally pleasant 
I quite longed to ask him to come with me to the temple. 

Outside the yamen gates I waited to see the scarlet placard posted in an imposing 
position by an elderly yamen runner, and there I hope it still is in the most conspicuous 
and most authoritative position in. VVushan. But then came the first throw back. 
I had already had it posted up on the gateway of the ancestral hall of the Fus at 
the entrance to the Niukan Gorge by one of the family, who said it was his ancestral 
hall, and that the matter was excellent. Five or six men had then stepped forward, 
and read the precious document aloud, only stopped occasionally by a too difficult 
character, that no one there knew, whilst a knot of old crones, all with mutilated 
feet, alternately hobbled away affi-ighted, or came back and giggled. But here in 
Wushan city I had already asked my following rabble and found that none could 
read, and now came a dead pause. No one who could read the proclamation could 
be found. At last, however, a timid looking man was pushed forward, and read it 
quickly through apparently without a stumble. Then triumphant I marched off, 
two soldiers in front, three soldiers behind, and I in my little red jacket in the 
empty space between. And a deep hush fell on the populace as they beheld me, for 
none knew what new kind of a dignitary I might be thus escorted. The pace at 
which we went I thought somewhat detracted from my dignity, but I did not think it 
would be discreet for me to say to the soldiers " Walk slowly " that being the usual 
mode of saying farewell, and also too polite for soldiers. So we hurried along the 
street parallel with the river on the top of the fortifications, turned down a cross 
street to the right, then to the right again along another parallel street, another 
cross street, and there we were at the last of the sights of VVushan I 

I have often noticed before that the poorer and more degraded looking the 
inhabitants the richer are the decorations of the temple, as if it sucked the very life 
blood out of the place, absorbing all its vitality. A similar reflection has even 
occurred to me before some of our more beautiful English cathedrals. And here 
in poor, miserable VVushan, the very doorway to the temple was beautiful with little 
groups in high relief coloured after the (Chinese fashion, while within the wood-carving 
of one of the temple screens suggested a first-class artist. I was assured it was done 
there in VVushan. I particularly admired a phoenix, which might stand comparison 
with those at Nikko. But it was all so beautifully executed, and so artistic in 
conceptions 1 longed for time to study each separate detail, as I hastily prepared to 
photograph it, begging the chief priest, who had suddenly appeared, to stand behind 
the antique incense burner. He toqk up his position, then suddenly hurried away to 
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fetch his rosary, and then, havinff been photiigraphed, againas quickly disappeared among 
the thn>ng, whom m\' soldiers were alternately pushing backward and hurling forward 
so as to clear a path. We met him afterwards in the street, gulping down his morning 
meal, when he was very pressing that a copy of the photograph should be sent to him. 
But alas ! that photograph is lost I In the interval we had ins|)ected the temple and 
its various images, and especially behind the temple a newly made shrine to 
Kwanyin, the Goddess of Mercy, li seems impossible that the artist, who designed 
this was uninspired by Roman Catholic influence, it was so exactly similar to those that 
I have seen commemorating the Immaculate Conception; a large cave or grotto, little 
saints, or p'usa, standing erect on each pinnacle ; in the centre, life si^c, the Madonna, 
no \ Kwanyin standing in just the same well known attitude only that, instead of with 
outstretched hands imploring, she holds in the left up-lifted a certainly foreign 
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shaped vase. Thinking many thoughts of the ancient Ncstorians — did they, perhaps, 
copy the Kuddhists in aught?^of the Buddhists, who certainly must have copied, 
and of the Ri>man Catholic missionaries, who, at first, wisely tried to conform in 
things unimportant, we considered this latter day approximation, which, if suddenly 
transported to KurojMd, could rouse no suspicion of things heathenish and consecrated 
to idols in any pious Roman (.'atholic breast. 

Again a rapid passage through the streets, soldiers behind, soldiers before, 
my foreign-soled sh<ws clattering noisily over the stones amid the breathless silence 
of an over-awed jiojiulace, a glance from the ramparts revealing that the red 
life-boat, accordmg to instructions, had gone on directly upon the cook's return, 
so as lo wait upon and watch over the clumsy kwatu: at the much dreaded 
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HsiarriH Rapid, and then a hurried Inidgc round headland after headland 
all in ihi; hurtling sunshine, till just at luncheon time we arrived in time 
after all t<i help in pulling our boat up the dreaded rapid, the i>ther additional 
trackers beinj; chiefly old women and children. U'e had, however, learnt 
one melancholy fact, Hnd thai is that in the Wushan distrirt between the 
city of that name and the great rapid but nearer the city, the great Szechuan 
road, made at such cost by the N'iceroy of Szecbuan but a few years ago. 
and commemorated in many a grand rock -cut inscription and character- 
engraved pillar, had been completely |)loughed over by a too avaricious agriculturist, 
from whose field my soldier stole a sweet potato, volunteering to steal them in plenty 
on finding that I liked them. .\nd thus ended my day, or rather morning, at Wushan 
City. I felt that I could easily have enjoyed myself till evening, for there were many 
other temples, and the one we had visited had extending smart Iixiking premises, 
not to speak of a large space behind full of beautiful trees. Yet now that it is 
enshrined in my memory I feel, perhaps, I had better never revisit the little town, for 
it might easily be that never again could I enjoy myself there after like fashion. 
Possiblv on another visit the wondrously artistic carving, the delightfully courteous 
official, might be hard to find. From its situation Wushan might be ideal, but can 
one ever hope to raise that population of hangers on ? 
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By James Ware. 



'' I ^**HERE are many societies in China which claim to be provident institutions. 

A^ The various secret societies which have, from time to time, nearly upset 

ri the present Dynasty, including the great Triad Society which brought 

¥\ about the T*aip*ing Rebellion, and later still, the Kaolao Huei and the 

I Ho Chuen Boxer Societ>s posed originally as benevolent institutions, 

formed for mutual aid and protection. Doubtless many of these societies were 

originated with good motives. For instance, a certain clan would combine in order 

to assist one of its families out of temporary legal or financial difficulties, or against 

the oppression of a neighbouring clan. But after the crisis had been safely passed, 

instead of disbanding, the society having successfully attained its object, would take 

on a permanent form and become strengthened by the addition of other friendly 

clans. It would be easy to show how such a combination of forces under an 

influential leader could become both anti-dynastic and anti-foreign. Speaking of the 

strength of such organizations a Chinese proverb says : — 

*' The wealthy have no more power to suppress village clubs 
Than the mountains have to hide the sun." 

Such societies do not come within the scope of our present paper, however, as 
we are now dealing with purely social or mutual-aid clubs, organized to assist a 
member over a debt, or to meet coming liabilities. Chinese friendly clubs are called 
by various names according to the rules of their organization. The following 
are among the most prominent : — The Yearly Club (ip^), Monthly Rose 
Club (^JlH), Draw-in-the-foot Club (IgJ^It). Single Knife Club (^7J#) 
Sdlect Club (2paifl#), Sons of Palace Club (^g#), Six Leaders Club 
(a\I8^) "• anxi the Inlaid Silver Club (H^^). The clubs are commonly spoken 
of as " Willing, or Free Clubs," i^Jj^), or " Shake Clubs " (j$§). They are also 
frequently included under the name of " Flat Peach Clubs," a name which is said 
to have had its origin in the legendary banquets of the Western Royal Mother of 
Antiquity, when she invited Han Wu-ti and the Eight Genii, to each of whom she 
gave some flat peaches out of her own garden. But from signifying a merely social 
function, the name was finally used to designate various societies and clubs, in which 
feasting occupied a prominent part. As the Tsung Huei, or United Club, is the 
most popular, we will notice this first, illustrating it with a case that has come under 
our notice. 
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A certain well-known native was in urgent need of increased capital in 
order to save his business from collapsing. He invited five friends to co-operate with 
him in forming a club. He, being the prime mover, was called the " huei tsung," 
or manager, and was said to "carry the wind and fire," which means, to bear 
the responsibility. In plain English we should have called him " the man who 
raised the wind." The five ftiends co-operating with him were called "siao tsung," 
under managers. Each of these with the manager then invited four other friends to 
join them ; twenty-four in all, who were called by the poetical name of " huei kioh " 
or "huei san ;" — "club feet," or "club scatterings." Thus we have thirty members 
in all. Each of these became responsible for a ten-dollar share. But as some were 
not able to maintain the large monthly subscription of ten dollars, they divided their 
shares with other friends until the total number of persons directly interested was 
forty-five. 

By the rules of the Club no member was allowed to take more than one share, 
but the manager overcame this difficult)' by taking two other shares in the name of 
relations. The first 300 dollars subscribed was handed to the manager. This was 
free of interest, on account of the responsibility he was supposed to carry, he being 
held responsible for the failure of any other member. If he had had but one share he 
would not have been allowed to participate in the drawing for the second month's 
subscription. But his other shares gave him two other chances. Commencing with 
the second subscription the drawing was by dice throwing. Each member was 
allowed three throws only. Strange to say, at both the second and third drawings, 
the manager threw the highest number. No suspicion attached to him, however, on 
account of his good fortune the members being perfectly satisfied that he had won 
fairly. He was now indebted to the club to the amount of 810 dollars being 27 
shares at 30 dollars per share. This he was required to pay back in 27 months at the 
rate of 30 dollars per month, plus three dollars per month interest, being a half per 
cent, upon his second and third drawings. 

The manager had now used up his shares and, of course, could take no further 
part in the monthly drawings. But he had to send in his subscription every month, 
plus interest, other members taking the prize. All went well for ten months, by which 
time he had paid back 300 dollars. But at the nth monthly meeting he sent word 
to say that his funds were exhausted, and he was bankrupt. Including the manager's 
three chances, thirteen drawings had taken place. The winners included all the 
under-managers, for the rule was, after the founder had been disposed of, the under- 
managers and the "feet * took alternate drawings, until the former were all disposed 
of, when the "feet" had the drawings all to themselves. Foreigners would have 
thought it a little suspicious, that the first two drawings in a game of chance should 
have fallen to the founder of the club in succession, and that his resources should 
have just held out until his colleagues had all received their subscription back in full. 
The announcement of his insolvency was a serious blow to the seventeen unpaid 
shareholders, who had paid into the club no less than 130 dollars each, and naturally 
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there was a great outburst of rage against the delinquent. Several of the members 
went to his house in a body and proclaimed their intention of staying there until he 
had refunded what he owed them. This is a purely Chinese custom, and we have 
heard of a case in which a man's house was taken possession of by a crowd of 
claimants for two weeks, during which time they caused him an endless amount of 
worry and expense, as he had to feed them, besides causing him to lose face among 
his neighbours. In the case before us, some threatened law, but this would have 
been useless as magistrates openly refuse to adjudicate upon *'tsung huei " cases, on 
account of the number of litigants usually involved. Some of those who had received 
a drawing paid back what they owed promptly, others procrastinated, and to this day 
we know of several persons who are out considerably and who are likely to remain so. 

We will now give a short description of the other clubs mentioned in the opening 
of this paper. The Annual Club : — This is one of the oldest clubs in existence 
and was doubtless originated in the country for the purpose of assisting small farmers. 
The meeting is called immediately after harvest and is composed of six persons only. 
Each subscribes 10,000 cash which is given to the one in whose benefit the club 
was formed. They then decide by mutual consent to whom the next year's payment 
shall be made. 'I'hus each one receives his turn, until at the expiration of six years, 
the members having all been paid, the club is dissolved. In most of the clubs a 
member is allowed to sell his turn if he should not be needing the money at the time 
he gains the prize, but he is not allowed to sell ii more than once. 

The Monthly Rose Club is similar to the Annual Club, except that its meetings 
take place monthly. It is named after the monthly rose. 

The chief characteristic of the Soh JCioh Huei, or Draw in the Foot Club, is 
that the subscription of those who have not won a draw diminishes annually, while it 
increases proportionately in the case of those who have drawn. 

The Tsz Kung Huei or Sons of the Palace Club, is composed of ?i\'Q members 
who pay their subscriptions on a sliding scale. Say the total amount subscribed by 
each member is 30,000 cash. This will be paid in^ five months in sums of 8,000, 
7,000, 6,000, 5,000, and 4,000 cash. The one who pays a large amount one month 
pays a smaller the following month, and vice versa. The Single Knife (^lub, 
or as it is otherwise called, the Equality Club, is only for the purpose of raising a 
private loan on behalf of a friend. It is not called a loan, however, as this 
would sound infra dig m the ears of an intimate friend. If the sum required is 100 
dollars, this will be subscribed by ten friends who pay ten dollars each. No meeting 
will be held after the first, and the money will be returned in ten months, each man 
receiving one dollar per month. No interest is as a rule asked for in this case. 

The Hsiang Yin Huei, or Inlaid Silver (Hub, is formed to help a friend over the 
marriage expenses of a son or daughter. The announcement calling the meeting 
reads, " The gold under the head of the bed is exhausted ; we have not sufficient by 
a large amount." 
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One peculiar club, called a Meat ("lub, is for the purpose of providing the 
members with meat during the New Year's festivities. Ten men make up five dollars 
between them. This money is used to purchase material with which to construct a 
huge theatrical dragon. Some of the men will get into its body and with others 
beating gongs they will promenade the principal streets, until by their peculiar antics 
thev have collected some 20 dollars. This monev is loaned out, and the interest is 
used to purchase meat with at the next New Years Festival. As the Dragon Festival 
takes place between the ist and the i8th of the ist moon, the interest is 
accumulating for nearly a whole year. Fhe idea of the meat club is akin to that of 
the goose clubs of Old England. 

Since I began this paper I was talking over the subject with a friend who 
interested me by saying that he had heard of clubs being started in Scotland exactly 
on the same lines as those just described. For instance, a woman would find herself 
unable to meet her rent of say one pound. She would call together ten friends who 
would subscribe two shillings each, which would be handed to her. The next month 
the amount would be raffled for, and so on every month until all had been repaid. 
This illustrates the statement of Mr. John Fiske in his "Discovery of America," that 
** human minds in different parts of the world, under the influence of different 
circumstances, devtjlop similar ideas and clothe them in similar forms of expression." 

The Ku Song Huei or as its name implies, Funeral Club, is usually formed 
to assist poor widows. Directly after the funeral, her friends will meet and decide 
how much money or rice they can allow her a year. Sometimes they will agree to 
supply her with sufficient rice for herself and family as long as it may be required. 
This club is highly esteemed by the Chinese, and it approximates the pure religion and 
undefiled before God and the Father, which is to visit the fatherless and widows in 
their affliction. The club for the free bestowal of coffins is one of the permanent 
charities, which we are not discussing in this paper. 

Many of the above clubs are started with a feast provided by the founder in order 
that the members may become mutually acquainted. Or he may be allowed to 
provide a feast at every meeting in lieu of interest. But in the case of a Tsung Huei 
where there are a large number of shareholders, the club may be in existence for 
years, without their all becoming acquainted, as the ** feet " w^ill be represented by 
their respective under-managers as their middlemen. In this case each shareholder 
will be supplied with a ticket, good at any time for one meal at a stated hotel. 

When all the members of the club come together for the first time, regulations are 
drawn up, giving date of regular meetings, whether to be held in private houses or tea 
shops, and whether or not food will be provided. At Ningpo the beneficiar)' is 
required to sign a paper stating for what purpose he intends to use the money. 

There are many benefits connected with the right use of the club, some of 
which have already been suggested. For instance, helping a farmer over a bad year, 
the widow in her affliction, a friend over pressing difficulties, and the business man 
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with capital. But we believe the benefits are far outweighed by the evils to which 
they are constantly giving rise. 

In the Tsung Huei, there is a great temptation to some people to get up a club 
in order to raise money for speculation or to put it out at a higher rate of interest 
than the club demands. For instance, a woman organized a club which handed her 
300 dollars, upon which she had to pay interest al half per cent, per month — $1.50. 
But she loaned the amount out at two per cent — $6.00, which gave her a clear profit 
of $4.50 per month. And 1 am told positively that there are many people who have 
secured to themselves a permanent income in this manner. 

We have stated that the club is largely used for helping a friend over a pressing 
debt or impending liabilities. The debt will be one upon which he is paying high 
interest, or which is likely to involve him in legal difficulties. Very few Chinese 
observe the wise motto " Liang seh wei tseh," estimate your income before expending, 
and so they wilL frequently have long unpaid bills at the rice and provision shops. 
True there is a notice in these shops which reads : — "If your previous account is unpaid, 
you need not open your honourable mouth," that is to ask for further credit. But 
although the rice dealer is not allowed by the custom of his trade to charge interest on 
overdue accounts, it is very seldom he will enforce his motto. This from two reasons; 
through fear of losing all that is due him or, if he knows his customer is in regular 
employment and has a fairly good backing, in order to charge him credit prices which 
are about one-fifth more than cash prices. The proverb says : — "What is 1,000 cash 
at credit, is 800 cash for money down, and 700 cash at a bargain." Therefore as 
the debtor is under no compulsion to pay his rice accounts he feels at liberty to 
branch out in other directions, and sooner or later finds himself in urgent need of the 
club. 

The impending liabilities above mentioned, are generally associated with marriage 
customs. Where both the contracting parties are in good circumstances no money 
is required, only the usual presents are exchanged. But in the case of a man from 
the middle or lower classes seeking a wife for his son he will usually have to pay as 
high as 120 dollars. This amount is obtained by means of the club, and usually 
means proverty for the family for years. 

It would be difficult to over-estimate the number of evils which follow upon the 
failure of a club. A man engaged as a cook, a Christian man, being unable to take 
a whole share himselt, invited another friend to join him. The club failed after a few 
rnonths, and his friend held him responsible for all the money he had paid, some 50 
dollars. The cook was absolutely without funds himself but he promised that as 
soon as his young son could get employment his friend should have his first year's 
earnings. The cook is a honourable man, and will keep his word. If a good man 
fails in his subscription through no fault of his own his reputation is lost for ever. 
Having started paying a subscription it is imperative that the payments continue. If 
his funds run short, a man will borrow, or pawn anything he has in order to make up 
the amount needed. And it is a great disappointment* when he discovers that all the 
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capital he has put into the affair is lost beyond hopes of recovery. The failure of a 
club frequently leads to fights, litigations, despair and suicide. To illustrate the 
evils attendant upon the clubs, the most frequently quoted proverb in reference to 
them says : — "The club means involvment." This being true in social and 
business life, the evils are largely increased in the native church. In fact the break 
up of a club organized by, and composed of Christians, would be calculated not only 
to wreck individual lives, but also to break up an entire church membership. I have 
spoken with a number of native Christians upon the subject, but I have never heard 
one of them speak a good word for the club, although as a matter of fact there are very 
few who would not join a club if invited to do so. 
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% 'W\^xm^^ iu ii ^rlung (Carl. 

By U. C. Rankin. 



wedding d 



? UR journey was truly a pilgrimage. In that it was to the ancient city of 
HsuchoH-fu, and to Yunlungsan, in whose side is the sacred cave containing 
the third largest Buddha in the world. But it was a pilgrimage in another 
sense, in thai it was to a circuit of cities and towns in North Kiangsu, just 
now beginning to feel the transforming touch of Western civihzation. 
et out on this journey on a crisp October morning, one of China's lucky 
lays. A Peking cart, (for years to be one of the memories of the writer*), 
s outside the mission compound. It was in every way a typical cart. The 
hubs and fellows of the heavy wheels were ornamented with innumerable brass nails ; 
the bed-frame was beautiful from the Chinese standpoint by gingerbread work on its 
sides, and was covered with faded blue cotton, patched and repatched till in its 
varying shades it was a veritable Joseph's coat ; while the shafts were huge enough 
for the beams of a house. 

On these latter sat 
Mr. Junkin, my tra- 
velling companion, and 
the driver ; whilst I 
was honoured with a 
seat inside, squatting 
Turkish fashion on my 
p^uk'ai or bedding. 
Our tandem team 
matched the cart. The 
rear mule was a vener- 
able white one, sober- 
ed with years ; the 
"lead" one, as Ameri- 
FUEL GATHERERS. Can teamsters would 

call her, was a frisky 
black, — perhaps pardonable for being frisky because of a great sore on her shoulder. 

Our k^anchafi, or driver, was a Shantung Mohammedan, with clay coloured 
garments and turbaned head. As this "limited express" stood waiting on the 
cobblestone pavement of the city of Suchien, with an ancestral hall for a background. 



' Dr. Rankin dim) in Scou 



siKin after he had penned ihcS' 
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a Chinese artist photographed the scene, surely sinking enough for a picture ! 
However, it lacked one important feature of our party, the mounted soldier sent by 
the Magistrate to protect us from robbers by the way. For we were to travel through 
a region much infested by bandits who, on a former occasion on the same road we 
were about to travel, had stripped Mr. Junkin of almo.st everything. Our " Son of 
Mars " was indeed a charactet. Mounted on a shaggy pony, he carried a German 
breach -loading rifle strapped on his back. He wore a broad- brimmed straw hat that 
flopped in the wind, and his blouse of faded green cotton, trimmed with Turkey red, 
had a great white circle stamped on the back, bearing the Chinese characters denoting 



his regiment. Although brave enough in rehearsing his deeds of valour to gaping 
countrymen at the inns, our hero would doubtles.s have fled at the first approach of 
danger. However, he represented " the majesty of the law," and no robbers molested 
us in all our journey of two hundred and fifty miles. 

Day after day striking country scenes greeted the eye, .such as long trains of 
creaking wheelbarrows loaded with kaoliang, (millet stalks), or trains of donke)'s 
carrying bags of wheat. Sometimes the wheelbarrows were loaded with salt from the 
"East Sea," and again with strings of cash, thus carted a.s "change" from city to 
city. 
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On every hand farmers were busy, either in wheat-sowing or peanut gathering. 
To a stranger in the north, familiar only with the endless ricefields of the south, no 
country scenes are more picturesque than the groups of peanut harvesters, to be seen 
in all this north country In the mellow days of October. First, the vines are removed 
and stored for donkey food; next, the leaves are carefully swept off for fuel; and then 
every inch of ground is spaded up and cast into a rocking sieve, which retains the 
nuts. As this primitive machine is moved along it leaves behind it innumerable 
hillocks of sifted earth, not unlike great potato hills. During a tour of nearly two 
weeks we saw - 
hundreds of these 
busy groups, all 
suggestive of the 
economy and ii 
industry of the | 
Chinese farmer. J 
The number- i • 
less hamlets ofL< 
the country spoke 
as impressively i 
as the thronged | 
streets of the city \ 
of the vastness n 
of China's popu- •: 
lation. At every  

hour of the day a middav halt. 

scores of these 

hamlets, marked by groups of trees, were in view. At times I could almost believe 
myself in .\merica, as we traversed wide-stretching fields green with the tender wheat, 
or studded with pear and peach orchards. 

Our second day brought us to the town of Chenchialou, where one of the leading 
men is Mr. Meng (Mencius), perhaps a descendant of the Sage. A farmer of small 
means, he has shown remarkable liberality in supporting the Gospel, and is a pillar of 
strength in the little Christian Church at Chenchialou. 

At Kwanhu, a few miles further on, we spent the second of our six nights in 
Chinese inns. .A description of one will suffice for all. 

A weilze, or mud wall, surrounds it. Entering the gateway, the traveller finds 
himself in an open court, usually about one hundred feet square. Ranged around the 
sides, and opening on the court, are rooms for travellers and stalls for donkeys and 
mules. The guest room sometimes has brick walls and a tiled roof; but frequently 
the roof is of grass thatch and the walls of kaoliang stalks, plastered with mud. 
Occasionally there is no diwr to close the entrance way, and the paper panes of the 
one window are usually in tatters. The rude rafters are black with the smoke of years, 
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and theearthen fioor seldom knows the touch of a broom. Two rude single bed 
frames, with boards or cornstalks for springs, accommodate the tired traieller, as well 
as a numerous company of permanent inhabitants. On the rude table the guest 
prepares and eats his food, with curious Chinese and hungrj' dogs Iwikintj on. 

Uninviting as these places arc, I never enjoyed food more (prepared l)y our own 
hands), nor did I ever sleep sounder than on these rude beds. I'erhaps the sleep was 
all the sweeter because of its limitations, since our industrious driver usually awoke us 
long before daybreak, that we mijtht be on our journey at first streak of light. 

The third day of our pilgrimage was marked bj' a unique experience. Anxious 
to reach the city of Tusan for tiffin, we had driven more than seventy // since earl)- 
morning. It was nearly three o'clock when, tired and hungry, we passed through the 
weitze gate and entered the i-ourtyard of the Tusan inn. To our dismay the landlord 



THE PEKING EXPRUSS. 

(a member of Mr. Junkin's Church), insisted on our going to his house for dinner, 
and in vain we sought escape from his Oriental importunity. On reaching his house 
our hearts sank within us as we found the place gaj' with red — it was a wedding feast! 
For the eldest son had just been married. To a traveller not yet two months in 
China, and faint from hunger, the promise of such a feast was appalling. 

A band of musicians came forward to welcome us, putting a whole orchestra of 
Scotch bagpipes to shame as they rent the air with cymbals, gong, flutes, comet, and 
the famous Chinese fiddle. \Ve were ushered into the guest room and honoured with 
the companionship of the elite of the place, when the feast began, drawing out its 
dismal length through nearlj' two score of courses. Beside me sat the banker and the 
chief medicine shop man, who delighted, between his own sweet morsels, to lend me 
the aid of his chopsticks in heaping up before me candies, pickled fish, limed eggs, fat 
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p<irk lolls, and other Chinese delicacies. It would be idle to conjecture what dreams 
mi}|!ht have followed that night, had not onr k'anchietih called us up only an hour after 
midnight, as he wished to make one hundred and thirty // that day. Surely Kipling 
did not have him in mind when he wrote of the folly of trying to " Hustle the East." 
For here was an Oriental " Hustling the West I " 

At a little after three o'clock we had reached the city gate, whose drowsy keeper 
was at length induced to swing open its massive portals. As we passed out under the 
great arch, a scene 
greeted us that we 
cannot soon forget. 
The full October moon 
shone from a cloud- 
less sky over a land- 
scape of fascinating 
beauty. Below us lay 
a little valley, and 
bej'ond was a sweep 
of hills whose harsher 
outlines were all sofi- 
ened in the mellow 
moonlight. The beau- 
ty of the scene 
compensated for the 

unearthly hour of an kscort. 

starting. H'or twenty 

// we rode on (tver plain and hill, nothing breaking the charm or the brooding stillness 
save the rumbling of our cart-wheels. We had gone thirty // when the sun rose. 
The soft moonlight and the gorgeous kindling of the dawn over those China hills 
made a picture never (o be foi^otlen. 

Soon after the sun had risen we came ujHm a curious encampment, seveniy-five 
Hsuchowfu carts, drawn by donkejs and oxen hitched abreast, and all loaded with 
huge bales of watermelon seeds, four hundred bales in all. These huge, longueless 
carts, doubtless quite like those of Samuel's day, and drawn by ropes, are peculiar to 
the Hsuchoivfu region. The value of watermelon seed exported from this city is said 
to amount to twenty thousand taels a year. 

As the sun was setting, October i6th, we crossed the old bed of the Yellow 
River and entered the gates of Hsuchowfu. 

Huilt in the days of Solomon, this ancient city hiiasts of having furnished three 
limperors to the Dragon Throne. Two of these were bom and reared within these 
hiiary walls, one of the two being the founder (if the Han Dynasty. A third was 
reared in this district, and from Hsuchowfu also came the family of still a fourth 
Kmpcror. 
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Aside from the antiquity of the place, perhaps the mosl interesting feature to the 
traveller is YQnIungsan, " Closed- Dragon Mountain," which, half a mile east of the 
city wall and just beyond the river bed, rises to a height of two thousand feel. 
Passing under twelve imposing " Widows' Arches," we climb to the summit of the 
mountain, whence from a well-kept temple there is a very fine view, A stone stairway 
leads down from the temple on the east- side to a lar^e cave in which, carved on the 
face of the solid rock, is a fine gilded Buddha, only slightly inferior in size to the 
great Buddhas of Nara and Kamakura in Japan. The latter are fifty-three and 
forty-nine feet high, respectively, while the Hsnchowfu Buddha is forty feet high. The 



IN THE FIELDS. 

width of his eyes, three feet, is practically that of (he great Daibutsu of Kamakura. 
The ears of the Yiinlung Buddha are seven feet long, the nose is five, and the mouth 
is also five in width. His hands are eight feet long, and the thumb nail six inches in 
width by ten in length. The gilding of this mammoth Buddha is fresh and bright, in 
striking contrast to most of the dingy idols of China. But on turning my eyes from 
the colossal image towering above me to the mat on the floor for kneeling worshippers, 
there was a quick transition from the sublime to the ridiculous. For in place of the 
usual chest for the gifts of the devout was a battered Devoe's kerosene oil can ! 

However, even this unsightly object was not without its meaning ; for as it spx>ke 
of the incoming of a Western material light so, also, it was suggestive of the 
intellectual and moral light that have come to this hoary city from the West. 
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By C. Wilfrid Allan. 



M MAGINB yourself on the deck of a steamer in the Mid Yangtze approaching the 
■j port of Hankow. As the vessel rounds the last bend in the river, a cloud of 
Jt smoke appears visible in the distance, and a little beyond that the outline of a 
'tM solitary hill which rises up from a confused mass of masts, tall chimneys and 
houses. Hankow is there, though what it really is like remains to be seen. Away 
to the left rises another cloud of smoke, not quite so dense, which hovers over a piece 



.NVANi; FROM THK TOKTOISK 



of rising ground and eventually stretches across the river like a [Kill. Under that 
smoke lies Wuchang, the capital of the province. But what is that Htlle puff of 
smoke or steam to the right hand ? Ah 1 yes, that is a new feature in the landscape. 
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Wait a moment, here she comes, the down train on the Peking and Hankow Railway. 
She has run from Hsinyang in Honan or beyond that to-day. All eyes on the 
vessel are turned to this new sight. See, she is slowing, now she stops, and we are 
passing the railway station. Still about five or six miles from our destination. Now 
the outlines of the port become more distinct, the tall chimneys belching forth their 
black smoke, the steamers against the hulks, the numerous junks and boats, the 
imposing structures on shore, houses and hongs of the European residents all now 
appear individual factors of the hithetto confused mass. On the Wuchang side the 
rising ground is seen clothed with trees, and buildings, chimneys emerge, accounting 
for the black curtain in the air, and the panorama of the three cities is before us, as 
first seen by any new arrival from the coast. Now we come to the settlement, past 
the gunboats, and with a rattling of chains the steamer ends her journey within reach 
of the noise of the streets of Hankow, 



Hankow is one of the greatest marts in China, and has reached its present size 
in a comparatively short period. Compared with manv of the other cities of this 
Empire it is a modem town. Kounded during the Ming l>yna.sty it has rapidly 
grown to its present proportions, and extends its long arms along the banks of the 
Han and the Vangt^e, as if to embrace all the tr.ide of this great Empire. It is 
situated at the confluence of the river Han with her greater sister the Yangtze, one 
long stretch of buildings and streets facing the suburbs of Hanyang, whilst the lower 
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end, with the British t^oncession, faces the fields and high banks of Li)wer Wuchang 



\y.y:\ iiMiiiAks with MovtAiti.K cakkiaiii^ writer of the statemeni : he 
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has probably corrected it after closer observation. Perhaps it is saying too much to 
state that the hill is solitary. There are small tracts of rising ground in the immediate 



THK MOUTH OF THE HAN. 

neigh bourhnod and one or two low hill.s, but the special one referred lo ocL'upies 
such a commanding position as to practically shadow all ri\'al pretensions. 

But our concern is with Hankow itself. Standing as it does at the mouth of 
the Han River, it commands a fine network of waterways. The long reaches of 
the Upper Han and the Upper j 
Yangtze, the five hundred odd 
miles of river between it and 
the great estuary, the number- 
less lakes, canals, and small 
rivers, all contribute to its 
importance and value as a 
great trading centre. Such 
being the case, no wonder 
that great hopes were held of 
future success when Hankow 
was opened as a treaty port 
in 1861. Whether the ex- 
pectations of those interested 

have been reali.sed or not hankow kast gatk (now i>kmoi.ishki>). 

must be lefl to others to say, 

but certainly of late years the number of foreign residents has greatly increased and 
the Settlement has extended its bounds. 
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Hankow suffered severely during the T'ai PHng Rebellion. It was taken by 
assault no less than six different times, and finally reduced to a heap of burnt ruins, 
only one building being left intact. There is a splendid description in Mr. Cornaby's 
book, " A String of Chinese Peach Stones," of the burning of Hankow, which 



BRITISH SETTLEMENT AT LOW WATER. 



although, perhaps, lai^ely drawn from the imagination, yet in the main must be true, 
as all who live in China will have occasion to know. When China was settling 



VIEW OK TORTOISK HIL.L FROM HANKOW SIDK. 

and things were quietening after the terrible times of the rebellion, Ix)rd Elgin 
visited Hankow. This was in 1858. An expedition, three years later, took Sir 
James Hope and Harry Parkes, Esquire, the port was declared open, and a site 
selected at the east side of the town. Although this much was accomplished, great 
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difficulty was exijcrieiiced in settling lots, etc., and many purchasers itt first Iwught 
land and houses on the Hanyang sh(»re, the other side of the River Han. Not till 
the end of the year 
were things in such a 
satisfactory position, 
as to augur future 
success. In 1863 two 
great works were com- 
pleted, one the build- 
ing of the magnificent 
bund by the foreigners. 
the other the erection 
of the city wall by the 
Chinese. Up to the 
time of the rebellion 
Hankow had been an 
open city, no wall 
affording security 
against attack, but the 
experiences of the 

recent struggle had i'hi-: new sk.*son's ■j'k.*. 

shown the necessity 

and value of a rampart. The east end of the wall with the gate has recently been 
pulled di)wn owing to the extension of the foreign settlement. 
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Hankow has a great river frontage but extends inland to no great dititance, as 
may be seen from the accompanying map. It is almost triangular in shape, two sides 
stretching alon^ the Rii'ers Yangtze and Han. whilst the wall forms the base. 'I'he 
larger streets mostly run parallel with the rivers. The town was once broader at the 
lower end, hut owing to the encroachments of the great ri\er two whole streets ha\'e 
disappeared on the Yangtze side. 

An early description of Hankow says "The native town of Hankow presents few 
attracticms to a \isitor, its main streets lieing prini-ipally occupied liy large warehouses 



n.S'K OF TIIK HANKOW MAT'OUK AT H[(;H watkr. 

for sloring the merchandise, of which the town is so great a depot." One Infers from 
this that the writer when in Hankow never wandered far from the British Settlement. 
It is to .some extent true that the .streets adjoining the Concession are occupied wiih 
warehouses and similar buildings, but it would be more correct to say that Hankow 
is practically a town of sliops. Miles upon miles of streets with nothing but places 
of trade, only near the city wall do we find the character of the buildings somewhat 
changed ; here dwelling houses are more in evidence. 

Hank<)w may be said to be like all other towns in Central and Southern China. 
The streets are narrow, gloomy and foul. Besides the innumerable shops just 
mentioned, the streets are lined with stalls of all sizes, on which are displayed all 
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manner of commodities for sale. The streets are crowded with men and dogs, chairs, 
coolies, beggars, a conglomeration only to be realised by those who have seen for 
themselves. This gives the impression of a teeming population, which to some 
extent is correct. Hankow is supposed to contain 600,000 human beings. 
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If the streets of the town seem populous, perhaps the river appears more so. A 
journey up the River Han from its mouth to the extreme end of Hankow, is a 
revelation as to the possibilities of accommodation in anything and everything that 
cannot be called a house. On both sides of the river are innumerable craft of all 
sizes, shapes and ages, and in these dwell multitudes of people whose whole 
possessions are included and inclosed in these boats. The mouth of the Han being 
narrow, navigation is difficult, but the difficulty is increased fourfold by the fact that 
numbers of the largest sized junks anchor just in the mouth, and leave very little 
space for incoming and outgoing vessels. If at any time a north-east wind rises, 
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making the Vanglse troublesome, all boats and junks make at once for the mouth of 
the river, with the result thai in an exceedingly short time ihere is an effectual block 
to all traffic. 

The Han has a summer rise of from 40 to 60 feet and frequently the houses 
bordering on the river side are flooded. 'I'he British Settlement occasionally suffers 
in this way, and ever)- year the Yangtse is anxiously watched for signs of coming 
inundation and consequent discomfort if not destruction. Tea is the great export of 
Hankow though the quantity is much less now that in former days. The trade at 
present is in the hands of the Russian merchants. In the first days of the open port 
tea was taken away in sailing vessels, but in 1S66 this trafSc received a check in the 
total wreck of the " Guinevere " which took place on the Yangtse fifty miles lielow 
Hankow. Other vessels were stranded and the loss was considerable. 

The accompanying map and phott^raphs serve to show the principal features of 
this flourishing town, which is destined we believe to rank even higher than it does 
at present amongst the great marls of tha world. 
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Hy \V. J. HuNNKx. 



ON August 15th, 1902, Messrs. J. R. Bruce and R. H. Ixjwis, of the China 
Inland Mission, were killed in a riot at Chenchou, in the province of 
Hunan, Central China. A clerk of the Chinese Imperial Post Office was 
also severely injured at the same time. The China Inland Mission station 
at (Chenchou, the scene of the tragedy, was opened about ^\e years ago 
and the two missionaries had been in the country some time; Mr. Bruce, 
an Australian, aged 30, having been nearly six years in (^hina, and Mr. Ix)wis, from 
England, aged 32, nearly three years. The riot was attributed to the prevalence of 
cholera in the city, for which the ignorant populace considered foreigners were to 
blame, it being alleged that they had "i)oisoned the wells," an accusation not 
infrequently brought against foreigners living in the interior of China. 

A few days after the news of the tragedy had become known, the British 
authorities began to move in the matter, and on August loth, Mr. L. Giles, of the 
Consular Service, was sent with British war vessels to investigate the murders and to 
take the necessary steps to bring the guilty parties to justice. 

On September 4th an Imperial Decree was issued cashiering the Prefect, the 
District Magistrate, and the Military Officials of Chenchow, for having failed to protect 
the murdered missionaries. A week later Yii Lien-san, Governor of Hunan, reported 
the execution of two men who had been concerned in the crime. He also, at the 
same time, denounced the former 1 )istrict Magistrate of Yuanlinhsien, and Yen Wu-lin, 
Major-General of the Yi Regiment, as responsible. A Decree was subsequently 
issued ordering these officials to be cashiered, arrested, and punished according to 
law. On September 12th, eight more men were executed for complicity in the 
tragedy. They were beheaded on the river front. The culprits kneeled, with bodies 
erect, while the executioner with his heavy knife struck each across the back of the 
neck. The blow caused the bodies to fall forward but was not sufficient to sever the 
head from the trunk. A second man, with a short knife, completed the punishment 
by a semi-sawing process. This, however, did not fully meet the claims for justice 
put forth by the British authorities, who demanded , that certain high officials 
concerned in the murders should also be executed. This demand, however, was one 
that the Chinese Government did not feel disposed to grant and, during the middle 
of October, they made known their unwillingness to do what was required of them. 
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On October iglh, the hiplomatic Body was rtctiveil in audieiicc bv the Emperor 
at I'ckinj;. As a pnnest ugiiinst the misiarriage of jusllre. Sir liniesi Saiow, ihi: 
.MiiiiMrr ordr.Ml Kritain, Hiis tioi tirt-sL-iit at the mviition. 
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Four days later further a<^ti()n was taken by the British authorities, Mr. K. H. 
Fraser, British Consul-General at Hankow, demanciing the execution of" the military 
officials responsible for the murders of the two missionaries, together with the 
adequate punishment of the other guilty officials. This energetic action soon bore 
fruit, for on November 2nd an Imperial Decree was issued in compliance with the 
British demands, ordering the decapitation of two military officials, and the punish- 
ment of four other officials for complicity in the crime. '' We have again and again," 
said the Decree, ** commanded our military and civil officials to give ever)- protection 
to foreigners and missions, yet our orders have not been observed." About two 
weeks afterwards Liu, the captain of the Chenchr)u garrison, was executed. 

Among other demands, by way of reparation, made by Consul-Cieneral h'raser, 
was that a fine of ;;^to,ooo be inflicted on the officials and gentry of ('henchou, ihe 
money to be used in behalf of some philanthropic or benevolent enterprise for the 
benefit of the people of Hunan. 

It was also demanded that a Memorial Tablet be erected in Chenchou, setting 
forth the crime and the punishment, to the eternal disgrace of the place. Our 
illu.strations give two view's of this Memorial I'ablet. It is built of Hunan marble and 
stands it feet high, being 3 ^^2 feet broad and i V( feet thick. The base is 5^2 feet 
by 1% feet and is sunk some 3^ feet in the ground. The letters ar'.- i]/^ inches 
high. In the Edict they are painted gilt and in the Memorial vermilion. The whole 
.is surmounted by a pavilion in the usual (Chinese style, the woodwork l)eing painted 
red. The Tablet is erected just within the first gateway of the Prefect's Yamen, anil 
this official is, of course, responsible for its upkeep. 

The burial took place on Sunday morning, August 31st, igo2, at 10 o'clock. 
The coffins rested upon the '^t'ai-p'ing ch'uang," i.e., the '^framework of great peace," 
and they were covered with handsome red palls. All the C'hinese officials of the city 
were present. Mr. H. B. Stewart, an English missionary who was at the funeral obse- 
quies was presented with a couple of documents, written on white silk (one for each 
family) expressing the sorrow of the officials for what had occurred, and their admiration 
for the high qualities of the deceased. 

After an appropriate reply had been given, the procession moved off. **A long 
string of soldiers," says Mr. Stewart, "from the various camps lead the way, next came 
all the officials of Chenchou on foot. The church members and encjuirers walked in 
firont of Mr. Bruce's coffin, holding on to long strips of white cloth, attached to either 
side of what I shall call the hearse. All were dressed in gowns of coarse white cloth. 
Next came Mr. Lowis' coffin, led in the same way bv the scholars — the little lads he loved 
SO much to teach. I followed immediately behind, and was followed, in turn, by Mrs. 
Liu, a church member, and two little girls who attended the mission school. A 
number of neighbours and friends also attended, and at the rear there was another 
long line of troops. I had asked that there should be as little noise or talking as 
possible and was delighted with the way in which my wishes were met. The streets 
were specially cleared for the occasion. Numbers of|)eople, of course, lined the route 
of the procession, and there were many on the city wall. 
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"On reauhing the placf nf burial, we passed between two lires of solders, siandinj; 
in open order, with fixed baj'onets. I had previously ]ire(>are<i a form iif service, so 
when the coffins had been lowered into the graves I first went through the service in 
Knghsh, and then Mr. Chang repeal ei I the same form in (Chinese. After the ceremony 
the officials made three hows towards the grave. 1 also s|>iike a few words ti) the 
jieople assembled, evplaining to ihcm the nature of what we had U-cn doing and the 
reason for it." 
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Is Hamanj; happens Ki be situiilt-d in China, it cannot be said of this 
ncighbdurhiiod that 

". . , everv prospect pleases, and only nmn is \ile.'' 
Many an unpleasing prospect ciinfToiiis the eye, and many u neighbourlv 
iveliTome percolates into the heart — especially from bright-faced 
j;ri[l)bv-linnded youngsters — ^whal time a constitutional is taken. In fact two or 

wordy brawl 
i, and |>elting 
epithets com- 
'ilest mud is 
the din fr)r a 
ngnition to the 
ims-sinf; " for- 
eign neifjh- 

then the after 



ther thrilling 



S<i that the 
most blatant 



prospect " wc<i(icd into it, as u sort of fractional coni|)ensation for its vileness, 

.\s wc walk round the northwest corner of the city wall, these considerations 
arc brouglit liefore us in acted parable. Kor here is the honourable dusi-heaji of this 
honourable neij^hbourhood, and as groaning coolies empty their liaskets of household 
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debris on the rising heap, a small crowd of women and children wrangle over the 
possibly marketable fragments of rag and bone thus displayed to view, and even the 
dogs and pigs catch the excitement and commence wrangling too, as though a public 
dinner were being prepared for their special delectation. 

Hard by the general dust-heap is an ancient tomb, wherein lies all that remains 
of one of the warriors of the Chinese ** Wars of the Roses '' epoch, third century 
Anno Domini. This is a reminder that Hanyang is a place of antiquities, preserved 
with more or less care beside very obvious refuse-heaps. But unless the Editor is 
prepared to allot a hundred or two pages for the reprinting of tales already in '* A 
String of Chinese Peach-Stones " (as no one .would wish him to do), we need not 
bother our minds to recall them. 

A modern story from across the seas, however, comes to mind to adorn the 
plainness of the modernized tomb of the ancient warrior aforesaid. A smart traveller 
from the States was being conducted with others around the crypt of St. Paul's in 
I^ndon. Said the verger in a duly professional tone, "This, ladies and gentlemen, 
is the tomb of the illustrious hero, Ix)rd Nelson. The outer ornamented case of the 
catafalque weighs so many tons ; and beneath that is a stone slructuie weighing so 
many tons ; and within that is the massive leaden coffin weighing so many tons,- -a 
total weight of so many tons." 

'* Well," replied our cool and calculating American friend, *' I guess you've got 
him secure, and he wc^n'l break loose. But if he does, just cable me, and I'll pay 
the damages." 

As we continue our walk we meet with corpses, albeit in wooden coffins, that 
seem in very great danger of *' breaking loose." Fourteen coffins, deposited here 
during the cholera season, lie unburied and odorous outside the city walls. 'I'rue 
thev are probably filled up with lime, and cholera corpses may experience con.siderable 
difficulty in slipping out of their calcium jackets, but if odours escape, it is more than 
probable that microbes do also. One of the coffins was deposited here in the night, 
covered with a new mat of roughly plaited bamboo parings. 'I'hat mat disappeared 
during the course of the next day. It had been taken, doul>tless, to patch one of the 
many mat huts of the squatters of this region. 

But martial bugle-calls stimulate the energies from such melancholy reflections 
on omnipresent Chinese poverty. Yonder is the parade ground, where, at a distance 
of sixty full paces, the candidates for martial renown are taught to aim with modem 
rifles. And here again is a merciful pro\ision against any stray bullets transforming 
passers by into corpses. A huge granite wall is erected behind the target. And as 
its ample dimensions may not afford adequate security for travellers, a red flag or 
two are always waved when rifle-practice begins, to caution those who value life and 
limb to avoid the public path. 

The prospect here consists of a rocky hill surmounted by the city wall, a valley 
of grave-mounds and lotus-ponds, and the long Tortoise Hill running parallel to the 
citv wall, shutting in the valley. It is hardly the most promising place for a sketch, but 
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im tumiiift round, a little hank may be seen U) balance the hill, and viHth the aid of a 
lMnindar\' stonv. temple used as a ^uard-hoiise. and an incipient willow, the materials 
tor a slijflu picture are found. For after all, the balancing of given masses is the 
>L-(:ret of picture makinj; as well as of (,'liincsc caligraphy. 

Walking the length of the [tarade ground we ascend the Tortoise Hill by irregular 
steps. oni:e mu<-h frequented, before the T'aip'ing relwls destroyed the seven temples 
which used to crown the end of the hill. Two have been rebuilt, with outer shrines 
for ■'hill-spirits" and "orphan -ghosts," for which such spooks ought to be duly 
1,'rateful. But the two temples are more tea-shops than places of worship of any kind 



iNMi RiKO roKKiN.s. friini those who c<ime to drink 

lea or to Inim incense, as the 
case may lie. The illiterate can make a living by becoming monks and nuns, the 
literarv can make a living and perhaps gain official emolument out of Confucian lore. 
And the science of "fompitrative Keligjon" to the average Chinese mind very .seldom 
rises beyond the primurv consideration as to which religion pays best in personal 
revenue <ir (if the outliw)!; In; broader) national prosperity. All nobler considerations 
have U> tie im|«irted. for liiey are not native li) the soil. 

Impiirlcd ideas and enterpri/es, hi)Wevcr, have come in with a vengeance. For 
Ih-Iow U.S. on the north, what was mice a dismal swamp is now the scene of extensive 
inm works in full swing. 

It wouid d<.ulile>s he correcl at this stage U) introduce statistics of thi- dimensions 
oC ihe bla>t furna<es and other plant, to disiuss the quality of the ore brought from 
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mines tilty miles dii«n-stream, to discourse on the durability of the rails turned iiul 
for the incipiutu rail roads of China, and on the details of the Mauser rifles ami 
smaller cannon turned out from the extensive arsenal hcvond. But we will be 
incorreei enough to waive all these items, and see in the whole enterprise a commend- 
ahlc instance of how a public- minded (Chinese Viceroy (H.K. ("hang Chih-iung) ran 
both "starl the tune" and "pay the piiier." These iron works are hardly a means of 
making money— that is the task of the mint over at Wuchang, But as they do make 
iron out of iron-stone, and set a fine example for future enterprise on more commer- 



cial lines, let iLS lake olTour hats to a prominent pioneer in the land of the Dragon," 
and give him a hearty three cheers, even although we do thereby wake up the lem|)k- 
di^'s, and disturb the vacuous meditations of hill-lop monks. 

Now let us look around, and compare notes with the earliest Eurojjcan traveller 
in these parts, Father l)ii Halde, writing \n 1738, remarks that from this hill-to]) is 
obiainabie "the finest view in the world, of its kind." Opinions may differ as to what 

* '['lu' roKkr Is iloulitlcss uware Ihal one iiT Ihc iiumeniiis n.111 
till: Urji;-ini." Thv Kin|i<.-Ti>[ nIis on (he l)rag-<in Thrmie, luul any liusir 
iiiii>i ^ii-.cinluij; 111 all ])r«s:tlL'iil iin<l iiriipriclv be ruiidm-tKil In <lrii|;-"n s 
lo any businev. cunceniini; fiirL-i|;ii imtinns. as every luiig rtsiileiil kii<iv>!> 
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may Ik' considered **fine.'' Burke wrote a once famous treatise on '* The Sublime 
and Beautiful," and made out "fineness" to be almost an etjuivalent to sublimity. 
And sublimity is eniirely absent from the prospect before us. The epithet on whic^h 
we may all agree is perhaps the word "striking.'* A certain great artist always 
described the works of juniors, submitted to him for criticism, as "striking" — without 
ever divulging how they struck him. 

And here the dwellings of over a million beings in Chinese blue, but with many 
faculties in common with universal humanity, cannot but appeal to the mind as 
'^striking.' Readers of Carlyle are familiar with the passage in Sartor Resartus in 
w^hich the mythical German philosopher, Teufelsdrockh, looks down from his water- 
tower upon "the whole lifennrculation of that considerable city: the streets and lanes 
of which, with all their doing and driving (Thun uud Tteihcn), were for the most part 
visible there," and philosophises saying: "That living flood, |K)uring through these 
streets, of all qualities and ages, knowest thou whence it is coming, whither it is going? 
Aus der Rwi^keit, zu der Ewigkeit fun\ From Eternity, onwards to Kternity I" And 
if that be so the missionary, no less than the merchant, may find the prospect before 
us "striking" to a degree. 

And what saw we just now before a.scending the hill but two beggars both blind, 
one leading the other past a broken lamp through the valley of graves. A truly 
"striking" view this, however considered. 

(Commercially, it is lively enough. Hankow is one of the greatest trading-marts 
of (3hina. On the mile-wide Yangtze are anchored nearly two score /orchas. At the 
mouth of the Han River lie a whole forest of junk-masts, and the north-east horizon is 
beclouded with the smoke of numerous European factories : while gun-boats belonging 
to various nationalities represent massive Powers afar, watching with no uninterested 
eye the commercial awakening of fast-changing China. The shriek of the railway 
whistle already competes with the booming of the (>hinese gong, and yonder in 
Wuchang, the centre of literary pride and the official |X)mp of an antique civilization, 
the chimneys of Cotton and Silk Mills are planted close by the venerable-pattern 
peaked erections over the city-gates — survivals, we are assured, of the ancient 
Kalmuc 'I'artar tent of early officialdom. And all this is but the beginning of the break- 
up of the old r^^if9ie. Who can withold the fervent hope that China may gain some- 
thing Ixitter than iijhe has to give up, and that meanwhile the epoch of transition may 
be a peaceful one for all concerned? 

^^'e walk the length of the hill along a narn)w ridge of rock, find two small watch- 
lowers, and barracks for a hundred men, guarding the Arsenal l>el()w. Descending, 
we find at the foot of the hill a small |)agoda, which furnishes material for a sketch, 
before we end our outing. 
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(Thr ^ijht (^rnii. 

liy I >K. JosKi'M Kdkins. 



T^^, T A'riVKarlif.t,i|Kiinl tin; Kinht (rtiiiiall tDfitlher or silling in groups ol two iir 
I ^^ thrcf un<itrr a Ir.r iir umonj; rm-ks. 'I"hey look eminently contented with 
I •tVI ''i'^''' !"■■ I'liey sit M.me of them with hands joined in their deep 
I C I olcl-tashiune<i sleeves. One of them drinks a glass ofrold water from a 
spring: two are walking. They have nothint; to do bill to enjnv thi- 
scenery ul" the j^p-ove and the iVeshncss of tin.- air. 'I'hey are talking in the most 
leisurely manner, evidently with no thought of reluming to the life of the market 
;ind the home. Their dres> is that of the ancient Chinese— deep sleeves, flowing 
gowns, the hair tied in a knot on the crown of the head, which gives them a different 
IdtikTrom tliai of the Chinese with shaven heads under Manchu rule. 
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One of the artists has represented the Ki^lit Oenii sitting in an irrefcular circ 
riiund a basket i)f fruit and fresh vegclaliles. 'I'lie\' ha\e said farewell to ll 
quarrelsome worrying world and are happy with the flowers and under the shade 
wide-spreading trees. Among them there i.s the same patient demeanour, the sar 
eonlented look. Diey seem to have found |«face and have no desire for the hus\ !i 
of cities ; eounlry life is the limit of their enjoyment and their wishes. 



THE EIGHT HEN// 2*s 

'I'here iire- the F.ighi Genii of old limes when Taoism was in its youth, and 
native artists paint among them [^ot/e or T'ai-shanj; I,a<) Kiiin. We ridfs a cow. 
Tradition ha.s always required this. He is painted with wliilL- hair havint; had it from 
his birth. He has a round head and is dressed in a flowing gown. His fingers are 



Si-iJf 



Icing and thin and terminate in ven- long nails. Another of the Kighl fienli is 
Vuen-shi Tien Tsini, who is otherwise a most imwerful g<Ki and the first of the Taoist 
Trinity. He was probably one of the Kight (Jenii before he attained that high rank, 
in the Celestial hierarchy of the Tai>isis.. He rides a green Chilin with two horns. 



Hv\ >iAM^-TZh. 1,1 shi'n-\.\m;. 

The (ienii all have mapiral power and one of them holds a hollow iralalwsh frot 
whichemergesai'loudofmagicaliapour and with it U red pill —the elixir of life. He h; 
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a hiild iriiwn, blin-k whiskers und K'linJ. Ht- has a purple nthc and youlhfiil a]>|x;ar)ini:i: 
wiili tht usual TaiHst top-ltnol of hair on the rnmn uf the htrad. 

The object ul' the artist is in suggest 'I'aoisi ideas in a jjersnnal .shafWf. The 
|K(«er 1(1 im|)art ideas to a |)i<-ture is in fact the measure uf an artist's ahitity. A 
ureat artist is a man who can suggest majestic ideas in his jiictiires. He must lit .i 
thinker and in addition he must possess the gift i(f omamemalion in colour and form 
in imitation of nature. The Chinese artist tries lo do his liest and succeeds to some 
eMenl. He has nut in Taoism u highly idealised religion; the artist is grotesipic 
because his subject is groles(|ue. 

It will Ik; well for Chinese artists in these da\-s to [taint higher subjects. \kK them 
lr> their pjiverson New Testament incidents. They might change the Kight (Icnii for 
the Twelve Apostles and study Raphael. 'They might |iaint historic scenes in Kuro])can 
story. All the literati now feel that they must know about Magna Charta and the 
Bill uf Rights. They nuist read about Napoleon's astonishing victories and WeHing- 
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ton's campaigns. The French Revolution will awaken deep thought and so will the 
dying testament or I'eter the Oreat. Chinese artists will now find in Kuro|»e 
characters far richer in sugge.stion than the Kighl (Jenii. 'I'he painting [lower will 
become elevated as they read al»out the victciries of freedom in Scotland. Switzerland, 
and Holland. History has always been the source from which dramatists and 
jiainters in Kurope have drawn their higher inspiration. There must l>e a Hamlet in 
a<-iual life before the character can he carefully draivn and sjstematically delineated 
liy a master hand. 

When, therefore, the Colleges where Western History is to lie taught iire in full 
operatitm in regenerated China, the |iainters will l)egin to feel that thev must desert 
the ICight (ienii in their mountain solitude and the Huddhist priests solemnly chanting 
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the teachings of aw uncieni philosopher. 'I'hcy miisi shai^ with the literati in their 
Western Miiilit-s. 'I'hey must f;o 111 Kiiro|>e to see the modern worlil as it is. 
I'ainiing in ('hina will then ex|>erienee an impulse <)f chan(,'e. 'I'he native eye for 
nihmr will lie retained: their power to draw a sweet little scene with trees, flowers, 
fountains, men and animals will remain as it was. Hut in the new ideiil regiim thev 
will obtain a great increase of vigour, 'i'heir future will prove to lie much higher 
than their |)ast because the (Christian religion and the politicnl art of Kuropeun natiims 
will inspire them with a higher genius than they ever had in past days. 
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How the Cruel Cook was Punished. 

Thk following slory inculcating the lesson of 
kindness to dumb animals (a lesstm surely sadly 
needed in the Celestial Empire) may be of interest 
lo members of the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, as shewing the way in 
which Chinese moral reformers seek to move 
the hearts of the masses. 

Once upon a time, so the story runs, there 
was a man who earned his living by selling cooked 
meat. He was a clever cook, and his viands 
were greatly appreciated by his customers, but 
turtle was his speciality, and always fetched a 
high price. 

His manner of proceeding was as follows : 
He Brst washed his turtle clean, and then placed it 
alive in a cauldron of luke-warm water, which 
he brought slowly to the boil. In the lid of the 
cauldron he had made a hole. When the poor 
turtle frmnd the water getting h'.>t it began to 
feel thirsty and stuck its head out through the 
aperture. At this juncture the cook put into its 
open mouth a spoonful of tasty sauce, with the 
object of giving a piquant flavour to its flesh by 
the time the boiling process was finished. 

The fame of this wonderful restaurateur became 
great — indeed he made quite a fortune through 
his delirious turtle. But now comes the tragic 
sequel. Not many years had gone by, when 



suddenly his house caught fire. He tried to 
open the d(K)r «)f his room, but somehow was 
unabU' to do so. He then ru.shed lo the window, 
and attempted to jump out. but was met by 
slrtMins of water squirted in by the firemen, who 
were trying to save the house. He stretched his 
head out ol another wind<»w, and yet another, but 
the water always dashed in his face half blinded 
him, and drove him liack into the flame.s. 

So the cruel cook, slowly roaste<l to death in 
his burning house, met a fate very similar to that 
lo which he had often condemned poor innocent 
turtles. His ill -gotten gains, loo, were all des- 
troyed in the conflagration. 



The Mandarin's Decision. 

T\vi> oxen once had a fight, which ended in 
one of them goring the other to death. Their 
respective owners quarrelled about the matter, 
one claiming dainages which the other was 
unwilling lo p.iy. The neighbmring ** peace- 
lalkers" being at a loss what advice to give, the 
farmers ap[)ealed to their Magistrate, who soon 
settled the question by writing d<»wn his decision 
in poetic form as follows : - 
" Two oxen fought : 
One died, <me lived : 
Let the dead one Ix; enjoyed together. 
Let them plough together with the living one." 
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CHINA AND THE POWERS: A 
Narrative of the Outbreak ol 1900. 
I>v H. C I'homi'son. Ao//xM(r/t\\ 
Grten ^ Co.^ i(^02. (10 6 net.) 

From the Preface of this l)ook we learn the 
author has attempted lo give a brief account ol the 
outbreak in North China, ** under three heads: an 
account of the actual military operations (es|x*cially 
in the neighl)ourhoo<l of Tientsin) ; a dist:ussion of 
the policies adopted by the various Powers; and a 
consideration of the position and rights of the 
Christian Missionaries in China. 

Under the first head the author sketches the 
rise and growth of the Boxer movement, the 
attack on the Legations at Peking, nad the 
Seymour Kxpedition, and then in Chapters 3, 4 and 
5 gives a more detailed account of the capture of 
I he Taku Forts, and the fighting in and around 
Tientsin. The graphic description of the desperate 
attacks made to annihilate the little liand which 
so succes-sfully defended Tientsin is full of interest, 
and awakens admiration of the sterling qualities 
which stemmed the tide threatening to sweep oul 
the foreigner from Northern China. 

Chapters 6, 7 and 8, treat briefly of the 
advance on and relief o{ Peking. Chapter 9 
criticises severely the inhuman treatment of the 
Chinese by the foreign troops. Writing as a 
journalist used to war, he condemns "the mad lust 
for blood which prevailed all through the campaign, 
and the brutal deeds done in Peking, Tientsin, and 
all along the line of march." Though it is 
plain from his liook that he regards some as more 
guilty than others, he says **lt would be invidious 
to discriminate between the varying responsibilities 
of the Powers, but the claim of China a^inst 
C^hristendom as a whole cannot be disregarded.** 

In Chapters 10 to 14 he discusses under his 
second head the policies adopted by the various 
Powers. He shows the prol)able effect of the 
disturljances on trade, and the loss and gain 
politically and commercially of the different 
countries affected. Russia comes out politically 
and territoriallv strongest, though Japan has 
proved herself a formidable rival, taking her place 
tor the first time as a first-class Power, (rermanv, 
against whose ** policy of vengeance" he has much to 
say, has strengthened her position connnercially. 
The cmly hope he sees for Kngland "would be an 
understanding between (ireat Britain and [.apan. 
whose interests - -whose safety indeed — are as much 
imperilled as our own." Since these words were 
written his hopes have been fulfilled. 

Dealing with the indemnities to be paid by 
China, he strongly condemns the heavy demands 
made b\ the Allied Powers, and foretells that 



the enormous sum "will have to be chiefly met 
by the imposition of a heavier land tax, which will 
cause great misery and discontent, and an added 
bitterness against the foreigners," and also by the 
imposition of an increased tariff on foreign goods, 
which will lead to a still further stagnation of trade. 
All these results, as we know too well, have 
followe<i. 

Under his thini head he deals with the 
"|x»siti(m and rights of the Christian Missionaries in 
China." The future status of Missionaries in 
China, he says, "is <me of the urgent questions 
with which the Powers have yet to deal." He 
evidently favours the apparently simple solution of 
the problem which would restrict the residence of 
the Missi^>naries to the Treaty Ports. It is very 
evident that he has not a sufficient knowledge of 
this complex problem to speak with authority, 
and his last two chapters, in which he discusses 
this question, are distinctly inferior in merit to 
the rest of his work. The Missionaries, he says, 
— "are more likely to succeed if they limit 
themselves to the Treaty Ports with frequent 
journeys of visitation and inspection in the interior. " 
He appears to think it would h^ a simple matter for 
the .Missirmary to live, for instance, in Hankow, 
and jxiy frequent visits of inspection and have 
careful oversight of work in Vilnnan or Kansuh. 
Kvcry man to his trade. Let the cobbler stick to 
his last. It is easier lo say where the boot pinches 
than it is to make a pair that fits. Intelligent 
criticism at least is looked for in one who, visiting 
China for a few brief months, has the courage to 
assume the role of teacher to old China hands who 
have spent a long life time face tt) face with these 
problems. His statements on page 255 seem to 
imply that the refusal of the Protestant Missionaries 
to accept the "official status" offered by the 
Chinese (iovernment, was due to Lord Salisburv 
and the Bishops of the Church of England. Those 
on the spot know that Protestant Missionaries, on 
their own initiative, took action in this direction and 
with few exceptions were unanimous in refusing 
official rank. The discourteous reference to the 
more extreme of the Protestant sects*' who "have 
always displayed a tendency to grasp at temporal as 
well as spiritual authority," is, therefore, quite 
uncalled for and in bad taste. American 
Missionaries too will probably smile at Mr. 
Thompson's idea that their attitude and that of 
their Government was determined by the Bishops 
of the American F)piscopal Church. The author 
is evidently at sea on this subject. Careful 
observation and study is necessar}' if one desires to 
lake an intelligent share in the discussion and 
solution of problems such as those we are face to 
face with in China. That there is reason for such 
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criticism as this receives sup|x>rl from the 
inexcusable neglijjeiice which our author shares in 
his treatment of Chinese names of places and 
persons. Krom a long list we select a few of his 
vagaries. We have for instance Shan-hai-Kwan, 
Shan- liai-k wan and Shan- Hal- K wan. Schzu'an, 
Sch'zu'an and Szechuan. Chekiang, Che-kiang 
and Che-Kiang. Peh-tang and Peh-Tang, both 
on page 106. We have Li Hung Chang 
without hyphens, but Chang-Chih-Tung and 
Vuan-Shih-Kai with them. He surpasses himself 
with the late Viceroy of the Liang Kiang (page 195) 
or Liang- Kiang (page 205), who appears as 
Liu-Kang-Vi (page 205), l^ui-Kun-Vi (page 21 0, 
Liu-Kung-Vi (page 225), Liu K'un Vi (page 261), 
and if you wish to find him in the Index, 
Liu- K'un- Vi, hyphened. The Chinese newspaper, 
the Sin-Wan-Pao (ps^e 190) appears in the Index 
aj» the Sin-wan-tao. In the same place under 
Tung-Fu-Hsiang, who also appears as Tung Fu 
H'siang (page 207) and Tung- Fu- H'siang (page 
226), we are directed to page 33, where, however, 
no reference to him is to be found. In a sentence 
on page 217, the sentiment of which is more 
correct than the wording, the Rev. Timothy 
Richard appears with an s at the end of his 
name, and on page 247 he speaks of the 
"Burlinghame" Mission, inserting an h in the 
name where ncme is ret^uired. Even the 



Kmperor Kuang Hsu is exj)ecte<l to be satisfied 
with Kwang-Su. 

In sjxjaking of the food supply of North China 
(page 161) he gives us the information that rice is 
imported "chiefly from Kiangsi and Chekiang," 
no mention being made of Kiangsu. 

On page 222 we read "the greater part of the 
Imperial Palace, and of the Palaces of the Manchu 
Princes, having l>een despoiled or laid in ruins." 
A visit to Pekin a few months after the relief 
proved that the Imperial Palace, at any rate, vas 
far from being in ruins, though it certainly had lieeii 
to some extent despoiled. 

The list of Chinese (iovernment Loans (petge 
155) and the French Text of the "Final ProtocoP' 
of 1901 (page 168) will lM)th l)e found useful for 
reference. The illustrations, which are numerouN, 
are of exceptional quality and interest. Though 
we have felt called upon to point out certain 
blemishes in this work, especially where exact 
knowledge of "King's Chinese" is requireti, yet 
the narrative the author gives of the events 
connecte<l with the outbreak of 1900 is full of 
interest, and well repays reading. His very 
evident sym|>athy with the Chinese, and his desire 
to make the general public see their point of view, 
will commend him to all well wishers of China, for 
without sympathy little progress can be made in 
solving China's problems. 



THE EDUCATIONAL CONQUEST 
OF THE FAR EAST. By Robkrt 
E. Lkwis, m.a. F. H. Revel/ Co., 
JVeiv York, Chicago, Toronto^ Loudon, 
and FMnlmr^h, igoj, 348 p.p. ($ i 
ja^o/d). 

If one may judge from the unstinted praise 
accorded this work by the three " Intro<luctions, *' 
written by men well qualified to estimate its worth, 
it must be conceded that we have a valuable and 
well-thought-out ccmtrilmti«»n to the important sub- 
ject of "The Educational Conquest of the Far Hast." 
The aim Mr. Lewis had in view, to present a com- 
plete survey of State Kducution in Japiin, which 
subject is treated on in the first ten chapters t>f the 
hook is, according to Mr. Kojinosuke Ibuka, Pres- 
ident of the Meije (lakuin, Tokio, admirably 
accomplished. " So far as 1 am aware," he says, 
"there is no other work in the Knglish language 
that gives such a thorough and lucid statement of 
what has Ixren d<me and is being done by the Stale 
for the development and elevation of the people." 
And a careful perusal of these well- written chapters 
will most prol>ably have the effect of leading the 
reader t(j acquiesce in the correctness of these re- 
marks. Of an e(|ually eulogistic nature is the 
opinion of Mr. R. S. Miller of the United States 



Legation, Tokio, who says, " Numbers of able 
men have given their strength to the working out 
of the problems of modern wiucalion in Japan . . . 
Hut nowhere, I l>elieve, will the results be found 
so carefully collected and so fully elaborated as in 
Mr. Lewis's work." Mr. .\rthur H. Smith, in his 
intnxluctory remarks, has a strong word of com- 
mendation for the second part of the 'work which 
treats on "Government Education in China." 
"The magnitude of the undertaking," he says, 
"will l)e l>etter appreciated by those who have 
studied the interesting presentation of it by Mr. 
Lewis, whose opinions are in the line of the best 
thought of the soundest thinkers on the subject." 

.The two concluding chapters are taken up 
with the scholastic and religious problems which 
are, of course, inseparable from the subject treated 
of in the work before us. These are followed by a 
Hibliography, an Appendix ccmsisting of 14 tables 
relating to educational statistics in Japan, atid u 
carefullv arrangeti and elalx^rale Index of 15 pages. 
The lK)ok is embellished with some score or 
more illustrations. It is to l)c regretted that a 
number of typographical errors disfigure the pages : 
there is also a lack of precision and uniformity in 
the romanization of Chinese characters. This 
should be seen to if another edition should be 
called for, which the merits of the brwk lead us to 
anticipate will l)e the case. 
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-'lip ^uji with a (£.amwa, 

ACCOUNT OF THE JOURNEY FROM SEA TO SUMMIT _ 

Hy C. R. Bi;mK-MnK)Ri. 



rJL sai red mountain iif Jajwn apptal-i in differtnt wajs to different pLopJe 

Its perfection of mithne has been the theme of a hundred pl>eI^ i-s its 
might\ outbursts have l>een the terror of a hundred villaf,es in ly^s deid 
and goni. Now silent and serent. itt, serrated cone rises in one majestic 
sweep to the 12,400 ftet of Us caiernous height It cannot fwl (o stnki, 

the eye, it<annol fail to move the imani nation —but \erilj with different results 

Between the t.rstatif - •■ 

the young lady-iwet, 

from her lattice on i 

form apostrophizes ii 

ven's lovely sjMtuse 

bridal veil," and i\ 

of the funny news 

who recommends f 

aspiring to make 1 

bling an the mun 

heap"— there is a 

fixed. But the pi 

circumstance is the Si 

yama has dominated the ima- knoshima i^hom the east. 

gination of these very diverse 

persons as it dominates the laniiscajie for a hundred miles around — as it has dominated 

the national mind and art of Japan for, one might almost say, as many centuries. 

The volcano of Fuji-san or Fuji-no-yama, as it is usually designated in poetry, 
was once the central vent of an accumulation of subterranean force which seems, 
in pro<^ss of time, to have moved in an easterly direction. The fiery mantle of Fuji 
has fallen on the ever-smoking Vries Island, 50 miles to the south-east. Here, at a 
fifth of the elevation, is the great crater of Mihara, whose width exceeds that of its 
towering but quiescent predecessor. Between the two, at inten-als. there are numerous 
evidences of internal aciinly — the boilinff sulphur-springs of Ojigoku, for example, or 
the geyser of Atami which shoots up into the air every four hours, to say nothing of 
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the frequent seismic disturbances to which this district is peculiarly subject. It is 

noleworthy that the most recent eruptions of Fujiyama have taken place in an eastetly 

or south-easterly direction. The hump of Hoei-zan, formed by the eruption of 1707-8, 

breaks the outline of the S.E. 

flank of the cone; and the full 

force of the outburst was felt 

in the tract of country en- 
closed between Fuji, Tokio 

and the Suruga Gulf. In the 

streets of Yedo, as it was then 

known, at a distance of sixty 

miles as the crow flies, the 

ashes lay six inches deep ; 

while the shores of the Suruga 

inlet received a deposit of as 

many feet in thickness. And 

who shall say that Fuji has 

rested forever from his labours? 

Does not steam siill hiss from thk sackki) cavk ov knoshima. 

the S.E. lip of the crater as 

a warning that the God of Fire is but slumbering ? 

Fuji is essentially a self-made mountain. N<H a particle of thai vast cone- 
shaped he.ip but has been shirt from the fiery vent which now forms its cor^. Cinders 

and lava; lava and cinders — 
so the great heap rises to its 
ragged, black-red crest. True, 
that for ten months out of the 
twelve, a mantle of snow— re- 
duced to streaks in the heat of 
summer — <»vers all the upper 
half of the mountain and spreads 
over its desolated sides a veil 
of peace. But lo the toiling 
pilgrims who from July to 
September trudge upwards 
through the yielding ash, the 
snow-beds are but a pleasant 
signal that half their work is 
CLIFF SCENKKV AT KNO.SHiMA. done. Underneath and all 

around are upheaved rocks, 

volcanic dust and ashes, the outpourings of centuries. 

Most travellers approach P'uji from Yokohama. It is possible to take train 
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practically to the foot of the mountain, for the Tokaido railway winds with many a 
curve and tunnel between Fuji and the Hakone Mountains, crossing the watershed at 



WATEHFALL AT OAGOSHIMA. 



a height of 1,500 feet. It will be of more interest, however, to follow the line of 
volcanic activity indicated above, omitting only its insular terminus, thus working up 
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The railway clings to the coast as far as Kodzu, where it leaves the sea, and we 
leave it. Electric, cars convey us some ten miles more. We are dischai^ed at 
Vumoto close under the mountains, and are besieged by ricks ha- boys. The 
maj^nificent gorge of Miyanoshita winds amongst the highlands before us. For 
four miles along a rapidly a-scending road we are propelled by two or three gaspin^i; 
coolies, the stream niaring at the foot of the precipice far below. Such is tht: 
approach lo the famous Kuji-ya Hotel, where all the year round tourists and globe- 
trotters are wont to assemble, within 20 miles of the great volcano, which in its 
slumbering m(H>d suffers Ihem to stay and ga/e admiringly from afar, or even 
boldly climb. 



HAKONE LAKE^WEST END. 

It requires no flight of the imagination to picture the circular array of the 
Hakone Mountains as the wall of a mighty crater in the geological past — the Lake of 
Hakone occupying the central part of the now filled-up vent. The gorge at the head 
of which Miyanoshita stands, and one arm of which forms the hot and sulphurous 
inferno of Ojigoku, may be regarded as a break in ihe volcanic rampart. Similarly, 
the three passes which lead from the Hakone valley or dejiression to the wide-spread 
base of Fuji may be regarded as breaks in the opposite rim. Such is the impression 
borne in upon the spectator by the view from Kami-yama or any of the loftier peaks 
of the Hakone group. Traces of volcanic action in the past, it need scarcely be 
added, are everywhere m evidence. 
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Miyanushita forms an ideal resting-place, where everything necessary for an 
ascenl of Fuji can be obtained and where, within comparatively easy reach of one's 
<(bjective, it is possible to wait for the most favourable weather without the least 
■degree of tedium. One sleeps in comfort to the lullaby of rushing waters, far and 
near. Ca.scades, torrents, springs fall and rush and bubble in their depths of foliage. 
Of all these, the waterfall at Dogashima near by, in a deep dell which opens into the 
TTiain valley, well repays a visit. The fall is about 100 feet in height and is 
embowered in shady wtHxJs. 



NEAR HAKONE—A FII.LEI>-IN CR.ATER. 

Quite another type of scenery is presented by the scarred and fuming gorge of 
Ojigoku ("Big Hell"). This may be taken en route to Fuji, Four miles from the 
Hotel the path grows steeper, the valley more confined, and the first puff of 
sulphurous air comes down the darkening glen. Vegetation ceases, boulders' 
multiply, and the soil assumes a fierce red hue. The crest of the ridge is lost , 
in clouds of .steam. Ere long the guide enjoins that his footsteps be followed with 
care, and the traveller realizes that only a thin treacherous crust of earth, resembling 
the floor of some gigantic lime-kiln, separates him, literally, from fire and brimstone. 
His courage is not increased by the rei-ollection of the fact that more bodies than 
one have been engulfed in the "burning marl." The heat of the ground imparts 
itself to the soles of the feet through the stoutest hoots plus waraji. All the time 
the air is filled with a strange bubbling, rumbling sound — the rocky boilers down 
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below are working at high pressure. The biggest of the boiling springs may be more 
closdy iiispeeted by climbing up to the left froni the path. The bubbles on its restless 
surface shoot up as mueh as six inches or more. The accompanying photograph 
was taken as close to it as the temperature would permit, but the main part of 
the cauldron is hidden by the clouds of steam. 

Perhaps no greater surprise could greet one's well-nigh overpowered senses than 
the scene which bursts upon the view on gaining the summit of the ridge. At the 
spectator's feet lies a peaceful and verdant plain, rinj^ed in by guardian ))eaks. Just 
' a blue glimpse of Hakone I-ake, with trees down to the water's edge, fills in the left. 
Right ahead, only a low ridge intervening, rises glorious Fuji, It is now an easj' 
matter to strike down the bamboo-grown slope, skirt the northern shore of the lake, 
with the summer palace of the Mikado at the far end, and scale the Otome-toge 
(" Maiden's Pass"). Sunset finds us on the wide plain from which the great volcano 
rears itself, and the red orb sinks behind the object of the next day's climb. 



KUJl FROM TAKUFKi— MJNKisl.,. 

(;oteml>a, the Utile railway-town whence the asrent of Fuji is usually made, has 
an inn in Japanese style — the Kuji-ya, wjiere guides, horses, etc., may be procured. 
Most travellers make this the stopping place for the night and follow the e.\ample 
of the patriarchs of old by rising "a great while before day." liven then, it must 
not be forgotten that from Gotemba to Tarobo, where the horses are left and the 
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actual climbing begins, is a good ten miles — only the last two of which can be !iai<l 

to be ill any degree interesting. The course we pursued in preference was to push 

on overnight to the foot of the mountain. It is at this point thai one begins to 

realize that the ascent of Fuji 
is not "all beer and skittles," 
The horses are broken down 
hacks whose sole ambition is 
to walk at a pace not exceeding 
four miles an hour, and to stop 
for refreshment at every wayside 
hut. The saddles are of pre- 
historic dale and quaint con- 
struction. The guide is fre- 
quently behind instead uf in 
front, and, like the horse, is 
not averse to stoppages. How- 
ever, a soul which is resolved 
HOLL-ZEN ANi) f'uji — RKsT HUTS ON THE WAV, lo rise above difficulties, and is 
not possessed by a consuming 

desire for ha.sle, would make light of these minor tribulations. Indeed, a fine calm 

evening and a full moon may go far towards making this stE^e of the journey 

something ap|)roaching 

sant, as your "fiery 

crunches method icall; 

the gently rising cin 

and finally plunges i 

belt of forest which on 

skirts the mountain up 

feet. But when it o 

the time of night, and 

of a bed, one has to 

one's self inthe same ui 

futon which has wan 

bodies of countless J 

"pilgrims," in all pre 

since the last eruption c 

and when, in the hours of 

darkness, one has to wrestle with numerous diminutive and aggressive foes already in 

p<»ssession of the aforesaid /«/»« — well, let us draw a veil over that experience. Suffice 

it to say that, whether the traveller be by praciice an early riser or not, it is with 

unmixed feelings of delight ihat he hails the first signs of dawn and calls aloud 

for mizu wherewith to wa.sh and'refresh himself after the conflict. 
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It is at the time of suarise and sunset that the best views of Fuji are usually 
to be obtained. The chances are that as the traveller emerges from the hut at Tarobo 
(the first of the ten stations into which the ascent is divided) he will be rewarded with 
a magnificent view of the stately pile he has to negotiate. The first beams of the 
sun light up the tree-tops of the forest-belt he lias traversed, the seams of the great 
cone before him, the streaks of snow which mark its upper surface, and the jagged 
edges of the crater. Poor indeed is the soul of the man whom this sight does not 
inspire to push on without delay and persevere to the end. .\ hasty meal is taken, 
and a staff purchased for ten sen to he duly stamped on reaching the summit, as 
unimpeachable evidence of having accomplished the feat ; the coolie straps your goods 
and chattels on to his hack, and the start is made. 



The rest-huts now become a prominent feature of the journey. Rude structures 
they are of stone, built into the side of the mountain at intervals of 700 to 800 feet. 
Within, crouching on the matting which barely covers the cinder floor, one may add 
the delicacies of rice, eggs, and Japanese tea to one's stock of provisions. The 
usefulness of these huts, in spite of the flea-ridden futon, is beyond dispute. He 
would be a man of superhuman strength and endurance who could accomplish the 
ascent without having recourse to one or more of them. In stress of weather they 
are, of course, indispensable. There are other huts beside the " ten stations ," as the 
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traveller soon finds out. It is rather trying to his patience when, as he is congratulating 
himsetr on approaching No. 3, he is informed by the guide that it is only No. ^*^ 
or z^. These intervening stations, however, disappear towards the top. 

At 8,goo feel the lava crops out in long black slaggy ridges, under the shelter of  
which ties the snow which forms the "streaks" distinguishable from afar. On passing 
the seventh station, at a height of about 10,000 feet, the effects of the rarefied air 
bt^n to be felt. The traveller has perforce to slacken pace, and rest more frequently. 
Many at this point have been overtaken by nausea or mountain sickness and have 
been compelled to turn back. As a rule, the mists which usually envelop the waist 
of the mountain are now left behind and the climber, at last "above the clouds," 
can look down upon a mighty sea of billowy vaporous forms. The last 2,000 feet, 
apart from the increa.sed difficulty of breathing, are the most exhausting. The 



REST HUT NO. lO, 

climbing, which is now on the i^one itself, is considerably steeper. The cinders give 
place to jagged blocks of lava and erupted boulders. Fresh waraji have constantly 
to be strapped on to the feet, on which the severe exertion over a rough surface 
begins to tell. Ere long there comes a steeper pull than ever, amidst and over 
confused heaps of rocks of ever increasing size; the air above and around seems to 
clear; the guide laconically exclaims "Ju-ban" — No. 10 — -and the top is won. 
The traveller stands, gasping but delighted, on the rim of the crater. A considerate 
priest hands him a cup of ice-cold water; his staff is taken to be duly stamped, 
and he has time to survey the scene. 
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And what a scene it is! A vast abyss one-third of a mile in width and five 
hundred feet in depth, whose scarred and fire-rent sides sink sharply into a chaas of 
boulders red and black, yawns at his very feet. Here the walls of that once 



unapproachable vent are perpendicular cliffs of fiery hue, there a snow-slo])e ; here a 
lalus of stones and cinders, there a jagged precipice of "abrupt and perilous rocks.'' 

Across the chasm from tht: ea-st 
the crater-wail rises toitshighest 
point in Kengamine — according 
to the Geological Survey 12,395 
feet above sea-level. Betwixt 
the two, from out thai sealed 
gulf, not many generations 
since, what clouds of smoke, 
what floods of molten rock, what 
streams of living emliers hare 
not flown? Such are the 
thoughts which instinctively 
riiK KAiHiTTsu (iiKKAT Hiii>j>MAi I'v KAMAKi'KA. inspire the traveller's mind as 

he ga/.es around him on the silent waste — ^the ashes of earth's (ires. 
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It is usually possible to descend into the crater— by the talus slope before 
referred to. The abnormal amount of snow which still remained, however, prohibited 
the attempt. We established 
ourselves in No. 10, and after 
iximpleting the circuit of the 
crater, were glad to seek shelter 
from the violent and bitterly 
cold wind which swept across 
the summit. At night-fall, while 
people in Yokohama were 
sweltering with the thermometer 
at 86% we were shivering 
inside nigs and ancient fiilon 
with the temperature below 
free/.ing point, and a wind that 

threatened to blow No. 10 into Ki/ji kkom i.akk hakonk. 

the crater. 



— IHB HHIHKST POINT OF THK CRATRR WALL. 
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The next event of which we had any distinct recollection was the sunrise. At 
3 a.m. there was a general exit to view the unwonted spectacle. We saw the sun rise. 
We did natsee it rise over the land. We saw it rise over a vast rampart of massed 
clouds which walled the summit in on all sides round. We might have been on an 
island in space, and yon red orb some distant star — some other sun than ours. The 
impression of isolation was supreme. But our friends the pilgrims were not thus 
occupied. As the grey battlements below us flushed red, and yet more red, ajid 
finally the God of Day rose above them, our devout neighbours muttered prayers. 
Soon it was all over. The band of watchers had seen a great sight; they had seen 
sunrise on Fuji. Everyone hurried back to the hut — -some to sleep, some to eat, 
some to descend. 

This last operation we undertook at 7 a.m. Of the various routes we chose the 
most direct — that on the east or Subashiri side — and made short work of it. Half way 
down the rain came on, but we reck'd not. Horses helped us through the forest-belt 
at a respectable pace, and at noon, with a sense of satisfaction at the successful 
accomplishment of our journey, we were soaking in that thrice-blessed of Japanese 
institutions, a hot sulphur bath. 
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By George A. Clayton. 




E are on a journey through one of the Hsien Cities in Central China. 
During this week part of the wheat harvest has been ingathered and, as 
we came along, the women were busy with their flails threshing out the 
corn, whilst the oxen tramped meditatively round the threshing- 
ground, each dragging a stone roller. The wheat stalks which have 
been threshed by the women are thrown under the rollers to secure the complete 
expulsion of the grain from the ears. As they go the oxen gather up mouthfuls of 
the soft straw and chew them leisurely. The cotton plant is already springing up in 
the corn-fields. Some weeks before the corn is ripe the farmers pass down the 
furrows planting the cotton seed. Each man has the seed in a little basket slung 
from his shoulder. In his left hand he holds a hollow bamboo rather higher than his 
waist. Thrusting the bamboo down on the soil between the tufts of corn, he drops the 
seeds down the tube and with a dexterous jerk turns the soil over them as he moves the 
bamboo on a step. This method of cultivation renders the use of reaping-machines 
quite impracticable. Only by manual labour can the com be cut without injury to 
the growing cotton. 

Half our journey is completed now that we have reached the Chan village, so let 
us have a meal here. The people are polite and they will do their best to make us 
comfortable. Whilst the food is being prepared, we go out under the shade of the 
jarge Chinese oak at one end of the threshing-ground. Here is shade from the sun 
and a light, fitful breeze. Many are the pleasant evenings we have spent under this 
tree chatting to the villagers. All of them are busy now. The men are out in the 
fields, some cutting and binding wheat, others carrying it home on their shoulders. 
Two or three are busy close beside us forming a stack of the sheaves which cannot be 
threshed to-day. The women are busy threshing, the flails rising and falling 
irregularly. The sound is not unlike the patter of big rain drops on the dry leaves 
in autumn. 

The scene before us is one of the most beautiful to be seen in lovely Central 
China. When the snow clads the mountain slopes and hill tops and bespangles the 
valley and the mighty wind roars round the house, the scene is wierdly grand. 
When the rain falls in torrents and the mists creep up the valley and wreathe 
themselves round the hills, one sees nature ig her saddest mood. When the mists 
were gone and the warmth of spring was quickening the plant world into newness 
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of life, the tints were few, chiefly brown and light green, till the pageant of spring b)egan. 

First came the herald clad in his gorgeous yellow robes — the oil plant. Then, 
and within a day as it seemed, one could not wander even a few yards without 
finding flowers. Timid little violets, wild orchis, wistaria and those many others 
which have no English names and which to the Chinese are simply "flowers," 
greeted one at every bend of the path. Before long the barley and the wheat sent 
forth first the blade, then the stalk and then the full corn in the ear. Lightsome 
May is still with us as we journey, gladdening our hearts with her smiles, and yet 
the barley is gathered and threshed and winnowed, the wheat is golden unto 
harvest, and the rice crop is growing in the same fields in which spring's herald 
displayed its yellow uniform. j 

Yesterday the rain poured down in torrents. Now the sun floods the valley 
with his rays. Every detail is distinct. Men must have learnt how to blend colours 
harmoniously from scenes like this. How else did we learn that green and old gold 
are two of the most mutually harmonious of all colours ? Look at yonder plateau, 
green with sprouting rice, flanked at either edge with the golden corn — green and old 
gold ! And look how the golden corn surges right up to the rocky ground where 
only the low oak bushes and the pines and bracken can find a lodging-place — old 
gold and dark green ! In the centre of the rice-fields is a hillock which has not yet 
been brought under cultivation, and to-day it is clothed with luxuriant dark green 
foliage. 

What a gust of wind ! A sheaf of corn came down with a thud from the stack, 
the chaff" came over us in a shower, and a drying-basket full of peas was nearly 
overturned. 

And now what a bustle ! The women have dropped their flails and are binding 
the straw into bundles. The men are hastily covering the corn-stack with straw thatch. 
Two girls are sweeping up the corn from the threshing-floor into heaps, which heaps 
are being gathered into baskets and carried indoors by a big lad. One woman is 
winnowing some of the corn whilst the wind is not strong; her baby balances himself 
on his little legs and imitates his mother. All is commotion and haste. 

The frogs come hopping out on the bank of the village pond. A large green and 
grey one disports himself on a piece of bark floating on the surface. How funny they 
look as their noses project through the duck-weed and their bright eyes glance around 
before they jump out. The birds begin to chirp and chatter in the bushes where 
they have been hiding from the heat, but are silent again as the hot stillness is 
broken by the first mighty roll of thunder. 

The hilltops across the valley are wrapped in mist. Big black clouds come 
stealing over the sky. We move to the shelter of a doorway. The wind is coming 
in great gusts and the temperature falls fast. Hark to the frogs I They are croaking 
as if some great good fortune had come to them ; that old bull-frog on the other bank 
is fairly bellowing. The ox which was dragging the roller is tugging at the halter and 
swishing his tail. He is anxious' to get under shelter. 
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"They are coming! Open that door!" shouts a man from the top of the stack. 
Who? The men from the fields, each bearing two sheaves of wheat carefully 
balanced on a pole. That swinging gait was not acquired in a day ; every muscle of 
the back and legs is doing its part to bear the weight. As each enters the barn he 
stops, and with a peculiar jerk shakes the first bundle from the pole. The pole tilts 
up over his shoulder and the other bundle drops off. The moment their loads are 
delivered th^y are off back to the fields at a steady trot. 

Away down the valley all is suddenly obliterated from our gaze by the sheets of 
rain. The girls who were out gleaning come panting home ; it is hard work to hurr)' 
when their feet are so cruelly mutilated. The wind is now cutting past the corner of 
the house ^^'ith a steady swishing sound. The trees sway and seem to creak. The 
first flash of lightning illuminated the landscape and leaves our eyes dazzled. 

)Vatch how the old pig tries to make the most of his opportunities. Whilst the 
men ^nd wpmen run hither and thither he sees a chance to eat peas out of one of the 
baskefts. Alas ! the foreigner is at leisure, and each time the pig gets near the 
baske^t he receives a reminder in the form of a pebble that he is a transgressor. At 
first he perseveres, but soon his slow-working mind links the basket and the pebbles 
together as cause and effect, and he shuns the basket as something uncanny. 

"Is that the last?" "Yes." A sigh of relief goes up now that all the cut com 
is undercover. The thatch of the rick is completed also. So the men fetch a water- 
pipe and puff it in turn and chatter about the crops, whilst the big drops begin to 
patter down and the lightning flashes more frequently and more vividly. The very 
house seems to shake as the thunder crashes across the sky overhead. A few minutes 
pass; the wind drops: then the rain comes down in torrents. 

It is late in the afternoon when the storm has expended itself, so we cannot 
continue our journey. We arrange to borrow a room for the night. Throwing open 
the door on the outer side of the room we find that it leads into what was once the 
yard and vegetable patch of the house, but now it is a wilderness of tangled weeds 
and wild flowers, yellow and blue and white. The wall, once about six feet high, is 
broken in places ; on its top the grasses are in full flower, and here and there the 
creepers mingle their flat leaves with the grass flowers. In one corner are some low 
buildings, one with an old black, weather-worn, thatch and the other a thatch new 
and still yellow. On the ridge of one a bird, black, with sharp white bill and a crest 
of white feathers, was resting, but when we appeared he took a long look at us, 
hopped leisurely to the other end of the ridge, looked again and finally flew away. 
With this exception there was neither sight nor sound of bird life; not even the 
cosmopolitan sparrow was visible. Over the garden wall the hills rise abruptly, clad 
with firs and shrub-oaks, amongst which latter are the gravestones, half hidden and 
black with age, of former dwellers in this country side. In our room is a chair, over 
a hundred years old, and a table nearly as old, which must have been used by some 
now resting under the firs. 
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Passing across the yard we notice that the door leading back to the threshing- 
ground is inserted aslant in the masonry, one post being plumb with the outer surface 
of the wall, the other with the inner surface. In this way the spirits, who can only 
travel in straight lines and at right angles to a door, may enter the yard, but 
must miss the house door as it is exactly opprsite the yard door. 

As we stood in the doorway a sound which tended to carry our thoughts to our 
native land was borne to us on the wind. It was the puff, pulT, pulT of the little 
engine running on the first railway in Central China and drawing the trucks full of 
iron-ore from the mines in the mountains to the banks of the majestic river. Steam- 
launches will tow the ore in barges to Hanyang, where the Viceroy's ironworks are, 
and by-and-by it will issue from those works as rails for the railway from Hankow to 
Peking. 

The broad surface of the lake in the distance is now smooth as glass and of a un- 
iform grey-blue lint, bearin^f not a single boat. The hills beyond the lake are clothed at 
their bases with trees, but their slopes are poorly clad with vegetation. The contrast 
between the two sides of the lake is remarkable. There, trees at the base, bare 
patches on the slopes ; here, waving corn at the base and lu^u^iant foliage right up to 
the summits, Bsyond the hills the great mountains stand out boldly against the sky. 

All in the valley is once more clear. The sky is like a sheet of molten silver, 
flecked here and there with thin blue clouds. Round the tops of the higher hills 
fleecy white rain-clouds still linger, tinted towards sunset with roseate hues. .Away in 
the distance the thunder still rumbles, but with us all is beautiful and calm. 

A few bird notes come across from the trees, the water gurgles down from the 
hills, but together the sounds are but as the light breathing of winsome May as she 
falls asleep with a smile of peace on her face. 
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By Francis McCullagh. 

I. 

Preliminary. 



ALTHOUGH army manoeuvres have been held in Japan ever since the 
war of 1894-5 and have gained each year in interest, no newspaper 
outside the country has yet thought it worth its while to send a repre- 
sentative to see them, so that the present writer found himself last year the 
first foreign newspaper man that has ever made application to the Staff 
Office for the purpose. My application seemed to startle the Staff Office for it asked 
for time to think over the matter and, when it at length acceded to my request, I was 
told that there were some high officers who wanted it to be rejected. The Staff 
Office pointed out to me at the same time that I was to consider myself a Japanese 
journalist for the time being, to obey orders with the docility of a little child, and not 
to imagine for a mom;i:nt that I was to be treated like the foreign military rtien. It 
also described the difficulties T was to encounter, the language difficulty, the fact that 
the maps, &c., would all be in Japanese, and that no officer would have any time to 
explain them to me, and a number of other difficulties. I tried to get some information 
about the army before starting, but the Staff Office had no time to give me any. I 
called with an introduction on an officer attached to the General Staff who spoke 

French. T found him after a long wait on my second visit, but I found also that he 

• .... _ ^ 

had for the occa'^ion forgotten all his French. In short it struck me that.it is no easier 

« ^  ' " . • » . - 

to obtain information about the Japanese army than it is to obtain information about 

h 1 

any other army. I was told indeed t'lat if I had had any official standing — 15" 
supernumerary student interpreter to the Venezuelan Legation for example — I should 
have been welcomed with open arms by the General Staff and shown round all the 
military establishments, but I am inclined to believe that more facilities would have 
been extended to me if I had been a mere globe-trotter and not a journalist. • The 
series ol canards that originated with American journalists during the recent manoeuvres 
in Germany seem to have frightened the Japanese officers although in no ca.se, so far as I 
am concerned, has it made them lose innate courtesy; and each individual officer 
seems determined not to give any journalist the slightest chance to manufacture a 
sensational statement out of what he says. Besides that there is, of codrse, the 
instinctive dislike of the official for the amateur to be taken into consideration, and 
it must be remembered, again, that owing to the spread of yellow journalism in Japan 
and the exposure during recent years of innumerable cases of blackmailing and 
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corruption among the gentlemen of the Press, the Pressman is not as a rule regarded 
with much respect in the I-and of the Rising Sun, 

But to conn; to the mantcuvres, the following is the programme that »a> 
published in the newspapers : — 

Troops lo be called together on November 9th, manceuvres to be carried out 
under the supreme command of His Majesty the Emperor from the loth to the i3ih: 
and the review of the troops to be held and an entertainment to be given on the i4lh. 
The plan of the manceuvres will be that the n<)rlhern army, which is to be imaginan- 
lyit whose vanguard is represented by the iilh Army Division, (the Kokura Division. 



ESTRENXHED IN ACTION. 

invading army (southern army) whose advance division is represented by the 6th Army 
Division (the Kumamoto Division which distinguished itself at U'eihaiwei and Port 
Arthur during the China-Ja[)an War) which is surmised to have effected a landing at 
the Bay of Vutsusliiro and lo he on its way to the north. The following officers have 
been appointed judges on the Emperor's Staff, besides Marshal Marquis Oyama who 
has been appointed Chief of the Staff — Lieut. -Gens. Kuroki and Uyeda, Maj.-Gens. 
Harada, Tamura, Ijichi, and Iguchi, and Captains Ohsawa and Matsukawa. Captains 
Ochiai and Usagawa have been appointed as judges attached to the northern and 
southern armies respectively. Opiain Ohsawa has been appoined Chief of the 
Commissariat and IJeut.-Capt. Ohshinia Chief of the Communications. Captain Oka 
was made the Chief Commissioner for aivommodatiiig foreign military spectators and 
be is to be assisted by a few score of subordinate officers. Lieut.-Gen. Kuroki has 
been appointed Commander of the troops at the review and Major-Gen. Iguchi Chief 
of his Staff. 
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II. 

Tlie Scene of the Manoeuvres. 

The scene of the manceuvres has been well chosen, for not only is Kyushu rich in 
historical associations, but it is the part of Japan which is most likely to be attacked 
by a continental conqueror of Corea. As far back as the thirteenth century the 
Kyushu people had been noted for their soldiery qualities, qualities which were 
brought out by the frequent invasions of th6 Mongols, the Danes of the Far East. 
While, however, our Danes overcame us temporarily, the Mongols sustained an 
uninterrupted series of defeats whenever they attempted to invade Kyushu, Kublai 
Khan and his 100,000 sail being utterly routed (according to the Japanese chroniclers) 
in the year 1284. In the Japanese Empire itself there has been from the earliest 
times a kind of balance of power between the North and the South, sometimes the 
North being in the ascendant as it was during the long regime of the Tokugawa 
Shoguns, and sometimes the South, as has been the case more or less since the Restora- 
tion which was mainly brought about by the men of Kyushu.. I suppose we would 
have had something of the same kind in Great Britain if the Capital of England 
had been situated near the Tweed. 

To the intelligent foreigner Kyushu is most interesting, however, by reason of the 
fact that it once contained a very large number of Christians, not only Christian 
Samurai knights but Christian Daimyo or feudal lords. Kumamoto still contains a 
striking memorial of these old times in the shape of one turret of a great castle built 
three centuries ago by Kato, one of Hideyoshi's generals in the invasion of Corea 
and a fierce enemy of the Christians. 

To the modern Japanese Kumamoto is more celebrated as being the town where 
Saigo, the great revolutionary chief, was defeated in 1877 after a campaign lasting 
some ten months. A close examination of Saigo's compaigns has already in all 
probability been made by the Japanese General Staff: to the Japanese historian the 
battle of Kumamoto will ever be remarkable as the turning point when the /leimin, or 
man of the lower classes, first overcame the dreaded samurai, the mail-clad knight of 
Dai-Nippon, thus sounding the knell of chivalry and ushering in a new era. 

But much more important from a military point of view is the fact that Kyushu 
contains nearly 2,000 miles of railways and a great plain, the plain of Higo, which 
extends over a considerable portion of the province of the same name and in which 
the manrjeuvres took place. The reader must not .imagine, however, that the plain 
of Higo bears any resemblance to Salisbury Plain. It has none. It is cut up into 
rice fields, not now bearing crops but soft and boggy in some places, and very 
different from the districts in which manceuvres are carried out at home. These rice 
fields impart a special character to Japanese military tactics just as the kopjes and the 
veldt impart a special character to the military tacties of the Boers; but that special 
training is as useful to the Japanese soldiers over a considerable portion of the 
neighbouring Continent as it would be to then at home in case of necessity. Our 
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blue jackets marvelled at the facility with which the Japanese skipped through the 
ricefields to the attack of the Taku Forts, while they themselves and their European 
comrades floundered in the wet and boggy soil. 

HI." 
At the Front. 

THE FIRST DAY. 
At ten o'clock on the morning of Monday, November loth, I was near Udo 
Station, a little south of Kumamoto, conversing with a Japanese officer one of many 
officers who had solicited and obtained permission to aiiend the manreuvres for 
purposes of self improvement — when the first dusty scout of the southern army rode 
in from the direction of Yatsushiro He was a corporal and was provided with field- 
glasses and a map, both of which he frequently made use of I should say that there 
was not twelve stone on the horse's back, but then the horse was a small <me. The 
man was armed with a sword and carbine, the former attached to the belt, the latte: 
slung as in the French army. The kit was carried in a wallet and the corn-sack and 
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cloak were rolled together and strapped to the saddle. Here I may mention 
that the Japanese army, originally organized on the French system, was almost 
completely Germanized soon after the Franco-German war by Major-Gen. Tamura, 
now Junior Chief of the General Staff, but that it still retains in the uniforms of the 
men, and in some details of organization, evident tokens of its French origin. 

Our corporal was soon joined by a half company of comrades, all of whom 
advanced cautiously, tapped the telegraph wire, passed through the village of Udo, 
and came back about an hour latter with news that a little river between Udo and 
Kumamoto was held by some cavalrj- and infantry of the defending army. 

Japan is, as is well known, no more famous for its cavalry than any of the other rice- 
producing countries, — in fact Mr. Kipling's indictment of that arm still holds good, 
--so that I shall say nothing more of the recent cavalry operations save that the 
southern cavalry, assisted by a company of infantry, drove the northern force from its 
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position. The Emperor, the foreign military attaches and other important personages, 
were absent on this day, but I was to see that in spite of this the offijers and soldiers 
of both sides worked with almost as much conscientiousness and energy as if the fight- 
ing were real. The men took cover well and in one instance I saw an officer of the 
defending force reprimand a soldier who exposed himself a little too much, and show 
him the proper position in which to lie. 

The Japanese are now going to great trouble to improve their breed of horses 
and have already established studs in various parts of the country and sent officers to 
Austria and other places to buy good stallions and to investigate the horse-breeding 
industry as it is carried on abroad. They find, however, that the foals out of half- 
breeds generally revert to the native type. The greatest success in this connection 
has been obtained — on a very small scale, however, — by the Nippon -Race Club of 
Yokohama, with waler mares which they have imported. The military horses are 
now castrated so that they do not seem to be the same beasts which were known 
among the allies in North China the year before last as "The wild animals of Japan," 
and, though small, they seem to suit both the country and the rider and to be able 
to stand a lot of work. Neither officers nor men ride well as a rule, but if constant 
practice and the taking of infinite pains can create a good cavalry, then the Japanese 
horse may yet become passable. Their greatest defect, in my mind, is a lack of 
sympathy with the horse and a failure to understand him. 

THE SECOND DAY. 

On Tuesday, November nth, the main body of the northern army, advancing 
from Kumamoto, had taken up a position south of the village of Udo. Its principal 
strength lay in the northern environs of Udo and its artillery was posted in the 
neighbourhood of the railway station. The southern army lay further south. 

As it had been arranged that the Emperor should take train for Udo at seven 
o'clock in the morning, the staff train left at an earlier hour but, though the morning 
was cold and raw, the whole country side seemed to have turned out to see His 
Majesty pass. Over 90,000 people are calculated to have come into Kumamoto for 
the occasion from the surrounding country ; a large number came into Udo as well, 
and even the railway track was lined for a considerable distance on both sides by 
country-folk. Under these circumstances it was not easy for me to forget that the 
common people of Japan regard the Emperor as of Divine descent, for on their 
strained, upturned, faces I could see an expression of intense awe and reverence such 
as I have never seen elsewhere, perhaps, save on the faces of devout Roman Catholics 
at the most solemn part of the Mass. 

The object of this unparalleled adoration, the representative of one of the most 
ancient royal families in existence, is a tall man rather inclined to embonpoint. He 
wore the dress of a commanding officer — white trousers, black jacket, black peaked 
cap with red stripes ; and as there was little gold lace in his coat and only one or two 
decorations. His Majesty was probably the most simply dressed of all the brilliant 
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group assembled behind the Imperial banner. He wore white gloves and frequenily 
smoked cigarettes, — a fact which, taken in connection with his style of wearing his 
sparse jet-black beard, with his slow deliberate manner, and with a slight air of 
melancholy and dreaminess which generally rested on his features, gave him a certain 
resemblance to the third Napoleon. Along the country lanes where his gorgeous 
carriage could not carry him, the Mikado walked slowly, grasping his sword so a.s t" 
keep it from trailing, and frequently glancing at the ground to make sure of his foot- 
.steps. In the saddle his seat was like that of the first Napoleon. In his carriage he 
generally sat upright and slightly averted his face from the spectators if they were 
only on one side of the road. If they were on both .sides, he looked right in front of 
him with a rather impenetrable and expressionless air. 



Although he is not, apparently, vivacions or observant few things seem to escape 
his notice. He graciously returned the salute of some foreigners on one occasion 
during the present manteuvres and noticing in the crowd on another occa-sion an old 
crone of 80 perched on the back of her danghter, a woman of 50, he sent a present of 
sweetmeats to them and afterwards instituted inquiries into their circumstances. 

From Udo station I proceeded on bicycle in a southerly direction between a 
double row of .spectators, all as silent as the dead and too filled with awe, apparently, to 
be able to raise their voices in a hearty cheer. At a place called Hatasaka I met the 
southern artillery concealed behind a clump of bushes at a turn in the road, and saw at 
some distance a companj' of pioneers digging trenches in a manner which showed that 
they knew how to handle their spades. I believe the equipment of the pioneers is 
about the same as it is in the German army. A small corps of cyclists under Captain 
Umezu was also on the scene, but I believe that they were attached to the General 
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Staff and did not, therefore, take any part in the hostilities. Behind a farm-house 
was a field hospital of the very up-to-date and efficient description which excited the 
admiration of the Allies during the march to Peking two years ago. The artillery 
was supported by a detachment of infantry, well under cover. 

Seeking a point of vantage, I left my bicycle in a tea house and climbed to 
the summit of a knoll, on the northern brow of which I could see, by the Imperial flag 
and the Staff which was grouped at some distance in the rear of il, that the Mikado 
had already taken up his position. Immediately after I had gained the summit the 
southern artillery rushed out from behind the bushes and farm-houses and unlimbered 
just behind the crest o\ the hill. The position was admirably chosen for it 
commanded a wide extent of rice-fields and even from where the Emperor stood, just 
in front, the lines of guhs were hidden by a fold in the ground. I was very much 
struck by the appearance of these artillery men who are all of them stronger and 
taller than the average Japanese and who seem to know their business thoroughly and 
to be able to do it in a marvellously short space of time. Guns were unlimbered, 
gun-pits dug, the guns placed well back on the reverse slope, and the horses and 
limbers sent to the rear, all in the inside of about ten minutes. Unfortunately, the 
horses, instead of being scattered, were gathered in a bunch just behind the battery 
in such a way that a single shell, judiciously planted, would probably have killed or 
wounded the greater number of them. Again, a company of southern infantry was 
strongly entrenched on the crest of the hill in front of the batteries but they were 
packed in their trenches as tight as sardines in tins and there were too many of them 
in one place. The experienctjs of the Boer War have taught us that a mere handful 
of men would have been amply sufficient to hold such a position. But the Japanese 
military authorities do not seem to have paid any attention to the Boer War save, 
perhaps, in the matter of teaching the men to make themselves very fair head cover. 
.Such cover might be neither shrapnel nor bullet proof, but I think it would be both 
after a very little real shooting and that under the same circumstances the men would 
cease to lie so close together and the officers would learn a number of little points 
which at present they seem inclined to overlook. In some instances, the batteries 
seemed to fire over the heads of their own infantry under circumstances in which the 
latter would be liable to have their nerves shaken ; but it must not be forgotten, on 
the other hand, that the Japanese soldier is without nerves, in which respect be enjoys 
a considerable advantage over his European comrades. 

I may briefly say that the invaders held a stronger position than the defenders, 
occupying as they did a range of heights, while the others were in low-lying ground and 
would have to advance over open country if they determined to attack. The northern 
leader received reinforcements during the progress of the battle and, making a feint 
with his right, he massed these reinforcements on his left and hurled them against the 
unsuspecting southern right. The consequence was that the southern army had 
finally to fall back. 

The moment of the attack, which was delivered by both simultaneously at 
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II a.in,, was a very interesting one. I have already said that the northern army 
had not got much cover, but there were contours in the ground, as I now perceived, for 
they were clearly marked by the black firing line. The infantry came into action 
rapidly on both sides, and the men on the southern side seemed tu rise out of the 
ground in all directions. From the English point of view the firing line was most 
undoubtedly too dense and the supports were massed too near it in company columns 
at effective artillery and even at decisive infantr)- ranges, but in this as in most other 
military matters Japan evidently prefers to take Germany as her model, and 
the Germany of a dozen years ago, not the Germany of to-day. This day's battle was. 
I should add, the only one lost by the invaders. 

Two other actions took place during the present campaign but there was 
nothingahout them that 
deserves a particular 
description. As a 
matter of fact they 
werelargelyspectacular. 
Long lines advanced in 
close formation over 
fire-swept areas which 
in real war not a man 
of them could have 
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crossed. This was, of course, for the benefit of the too,ooo odd spectators who had 
not come for miles to see — if I can use the expression — battles in which few or none 
of the combatants were visible. 

IV. 

The Japanese Officer. 

To describe the Japanese Ofl^cer in a few words,- -he is as poor as a church mouse ; 
he takes his profession very seriously ; he studies very hard and longs for the Goierri- 
ment to .send him to Germany to finish his studies, with all the longing which the 
young American lady experiences to get to Paris or the good Christian to get Xn 
heaven. Finally, he is generally of old Samurai stock and is consequently inclined to 
feel small respect for Diets, and news(»apers, municipalities, and popular assemblies. 
His soul is in the army outside of which he can see little that is good. No officer is 
paid so little as the Japanese offiirer. .\n ensign receives Yen 42, i.e., about £,^ 
.sterling a month, as against the ;£i4 a month or so which the English ensign receives 
and the ;£25 which the American en.sign receives, and it is the same with all the 
Japanese officers up to the Minister for War. 

In the country, therefore, the officers live as severe u life as monks, not only 
because of their comparative po^'erty but also because of the old Samurai traditions 
n and self-restraint. 
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The young officer begins his studies in the Local Lower Military School, and 
then goes on to the Central Military School, and afterwards to the Officers' School 
where he takes up special studies. As in Germany even the staff officers study the 
highest branches of their profession in a speci&l University. 

The zeal with which Japanese officers study their profession may be considered 
extraordinary and, perhaps, even ungentlemanly by most of our British officers. To 
show how great that zeal is, I need only mention an incident in the career of Major- 
General Yamane, the present Military Attache to the Japanese Legation at Peking. 
When this prominent military man was only a captain he was, lik^ all Japanese 
officers, excessively anxious to be sent abroad to prosecute his studies. Owing to his 
diligence and ability it seemed pretty certain that he would be sent abroad, but for 
some reason or other his name was not included in the list of the 30 military officers 
whom the Japanese-Governnrent despatchesto Eiirope'ever)^ year. Naturally he was 
very disappointed, but his ingenuity sOon came to his rescue, and he proceeded to 
^vait on Marshal Yamagata (then a Lieutenant-General) to whom he spoke of a friend 
bf his, a man of great promise who was unfortunately, owing to straitened circum- 
stances, unable to continue his studies. The captain had, therefore, come to get for 
this man some pecuniary help and, in short, asked the Lieutenant General to contri- 
bute five yen yen a month for a period of three years for the purpose of enabling the 
promising unknown to complete his education. Captain Yamane was very much liked 
and esteemed at that time by his seniors, so that without asking any questions the 
superior officer readily promised to help the unknown man to the extent indicated. 
The captain next made a round of similar calls on General Yamada, General Miura and 
others, till at last he succeeded in persuading fifteen or sixteen of the seniors of Choshu, 
including such prominent civilians as Marquises Ito and Inouye, to help his protege 
in the same manner as Lieutenant General Yamagata. The enterprising captain 
then saw each of his supporters once more and asked them, just as a matter of form, 
to affix their seals — seals are used in Japan instead of a signature — to a document 
which bound each of them to contribute the amount stated for five years. 

After this it became necessary, of course, for the captain to reveal the name of 
the needy unknown, which he did, asserting at the same time that he thought he 
could manage to study in Germany on 75 Yen a month, and pledging his word of 
honour to fulfil his promise to become an able officer. 

Some of tie donors of the five Yen (about ten shillings) took the captain's 
revelations in good part, merely remarking that they had been out-manoeuvred by the 
young rascal. Others of them were very indignant but, thanks to the ties of clanship 
binding them to the captain, they soon calmed down ; and Captain Yamane proceeded 
to Germany to prosecute his studies. 

Not long after his arrival in Berlin, the captain was informed that his Govern- 
ment had nominated him as one of the students to be maintained abroad at official 
expense. He remained four years in Germany, studying hard all the time, but his 
studies did not enervate him it seems, for while attached to a certain German regiment 
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he rescued a German private from drowning while the corps was engaged in the 
exercises of bridge conslruction : in consideration of which plucky act he received a 
decoration from the hands of the Kaiser. 

Such devotion to siudy as this incident indicates is bound, of course, to bear 
fruil. It has borne fruit in the gradual perfecting, practically speaking, of a great 
fighting machine in all its parts. No detail of that machine is too unimportant fur 
some officer to devote his life to. Major Shimakawa, chief of the Itabashi Powder 
Factory, took, for instance, such an interest in the manufacture of smokeless powder 
that he worked for some time as a common artisan in a foreign powder factory. The 
result was the production of the Itabashi smokeless powder, a very superior produc- 
tion indeed which is not liable to become moist and which leaves no residue in the 
barrel. For No. la love shooting, 2j4 drachms of this powder is as good as 5!= 



drachms of ordinary black powder and as for its power, it lias been found that while 
a No. 6 shot propelled from a rifle by $% drachms of ordinary black powder pene- 
trated Y^u part of an inch into a -j^'^ inch board at a distani:e of 40 yards, the same 
shot propelled by the explosicm of only 2 % drachms of the Itabashi powder completely 
penetrated the board. But the new powder has not only four times as much pene- 
trating power as the old, it is 20% cheaper. 

The new Japanese rifle which has replaced the Murata repeating rifle, the Tokyo 
arsenal which turns out 400 rifles complete with bayonets and 250,000 rounds of 
ammunition in a daj', and the various improvements thai have been effected in field 
pieces, are all due to the tireless energy of the Japanese officer. 

I have already pointed out that, in the opinion of the Japanese military men, 
Germany is the first military power in the world. Next comes France. Formerly 
F'rance came before Germany and, indeed, the Japanese army was first organiied by 
F'rench officers and after the French system ; but soon after the F'ranco-German war 
Major-General Tamura who is now Junior Chief of the General Staff" and who has 
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studied in Germany, changed the military system from French to German. French 
influence is still to be seen, however, to some extent in the uniform and in the 
organization. Japan is now sending some officers to Russia, England, and Austria, 
while there are always a few travelling in India and Burmah. 

V 

The Non-Commissioned Man. 

One of the most difficult problems the Japanese army has at present to face is 
the problem of the non-commissioned officer. So serious in fact has this problem 
become that the War Office lately appointed a special committee to inquire into the 
matter with a view to reform. The trouble lies in the difficulty of getting good non- 
commissioned officers. While the glamour of old feudal times still lingered round the 
soldier and while the heart of the Empire was still throbbing over the victory over 
China, it was not so difficult; but now that the glamour has passed way, and that 
trade and commerce hold out more valuable prizes to energetic young men than the 
army does, it is difficult. To make it more so, the door to the rank of commissioned 
officer was closed to the non-commissioned officer in 1886, for which reason, 
as well as for the others I have just given, the number of candidates for 
admission to the Training School for non-commissioned officers gradually fell 
off, until in 1899 the school was closed and each regiment had to supply 
itself with petty officers as best it could. Three years' experience of this state of 
things has not been satisfactory, for the non-commissioned officers procured in this 
way have been insufficient in number and unsatisfactory in quality. 

As if on purpose to make the prospects of the non-commissioned man gloomier 
than ever, the military authorities have withdrawn the former privilege of the disbanded 
non-commissioned man of becoming, after passing an examination, a regimental 
accountant; at least they have modified the accountant system in such a way that few 
accountants are now required. Again, though such officers are entitled to become, 
without examination, clerks in the civil service, the Government officers generally 
prefer civilian applicants. 

It is probable, however, that the lot of the non-commissioned officer will soon be 
improved and that his allowance will be increased, or the way to a commission again 
thrown open to him. 

VI. 

The Japanese Private. 

Japan is undoubtedly a nation after Mr. Kipling's own heart for here there are 
practically no flannel'd fools at the wicket or muddied oafs at the goals — everyone 
loves the war game best. In old times — that is until 30 years ago — the samurai 
women learned fencing so as to be able to defend the castle of their master in the 
latter's absence ; and, more than that, they steeled the hearts of their little sons 
against superstitious fears as well as against the natural shrinking from the horrible by 
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sending them at midnight to fetch severed heads from gibbets or battle-fields or on 
equally gruesome errands. To-day the son of the shopkeeper as well as the son of 
the ^.K-ja««frt/ takes part with the greatest enthusiasm in the company drill which 
has been imposed on all government schools and adopted in most private schools. 
Even children of six or seven frequently amuse themselves on fine days by forming 
into line behind a leader bearing the flag of the Rising Sun and marching in step and 
in good miliiar>' order for miles under a blazing sun. Older boys are taught the use 
of the rifle, deployments, reconnaissance, and all the other branches of the military art. 
I remember that in March last 670 boys of the Keio Gijiku, one of the leading 
private schools of this city, proceeded to a village at som; distance from Tokyo and there 
carried out quite elaborate manceuvres in which several military officers took part. On 
the present occasion a number of splendid young men from the Kuraamoto military- 
school attended the manceuvres and were honoured with the special attention of the 
Emperor. A glance at their proud and manly bearing w.is enough to show that they 
were the cream of the province. 

Unfortunately, however, the tremendous mjntal strain to which Voung Japan is 
now subjected is telling seriously on a people who are not on the whole robust, and 
from every part of the Empire comes the report that in proportion as the educational 
stand^trd advances the physical standard declines. An official report says that the 
physique of lads who have attained conscription age showed a steady deterioration. 
in ten years, for instance, the average weight of the conscripts fell by a tittle more 

than four pounds; and 
a military medical man 
of eminence has re- 
marked that eight or 
nine young men out of 
ever}' ten are in some 
way or other physically 
deformed. I should 
remark, however, that 
ENTRENCHED. the Squatting posture 

to which the Japanese are accustomed from their earliest infancy has a good deal 
to do with this state of things. In a district adjoining Tokyo a medical eitamination 
of the conscripts showed that only 20 % of those examined had a "first-class" 
physique ; and the national alarm at these revelations led to the issue of an Imperial 
Ordinance which came into force in April. 1899, and which ord'^red the appointment 
of medical inspectors for all the schools throughout the Empire and the periodical 
examination of the school children. 

As most of the young conscripts now called upon to sers'e hai-e been bom since 
the year 1878, when primary school education was placed on a sound basis, their 
standard of scholarship is remarkably high. The following record was drawn up 
some years ago: — 
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Educational Standing of Conscripts. 

Percentage. 
1893 1896 1893 1896 

Graduates of Higher Common Schools 1.387 3.889 6.8 8 

Conscripts possessing equal educational 

standing r.741 3-746 8.6 8 

Graduates of Primary Grade Common 

Schools 3.114 iij683 15.4 25.1 

Possessing equal educational standing 3.974 7.440 19.7 16. 

Can read, and know something of simple 

arithmetic 6.870 12,542 34.0 26.9 

Totally illiterate : 3.139 7.327 15.5 15.7 

20,225 46>6i7 100 100 

For such a poor country as Japan the social standing of the conscripts is 
remarkably high, most of them coming, according to the official reports, from families 
paying a direct tax of from 5 to \o yen sl year. Eight out of every ten are farmers' 
sons or brothers; the remaining two following other pursuits. 

There are three classes of privates, fuglemen who get five se/t a day (about one 
penny, English money), first class privates who get four se/i a day, and 3rd class 
privates who get three sen a day. 

An intelligent and well-conducted young conscript has a chance of becoming a 
fugleman and revelling on one penny a day after the lapse of a year. Nearly every 
soldier receives, of course, assistance from home: and I regret to say that cases have 
been known in w^hich privates who received no such assistance and who were, 
therefore, unable to make presents to the first class soldiers and the fuglemen were 
very harshly treated by the latter. Frequently the officers ill-treat the men and make 
them work like coolies, but in such cases the Japanese soldier has an effective method 
of taking revenge. He simply commits suicide and leaves behind him a letter saying 
why he did so. Such letters have in many cases- led to inquiries which resulted in 
high officers being summarily "broke". The latest instance of such an attempt at 
a suicide occured only a short time ago in Tokyo and was thus commented on in the 
"Japan Weekly Mail, " of Yokohama, of January the 24th: — 

"In Tokyo journals we find a casual paragraph to the effect that a private of the 
Guards tried to commit suicide a few nights ago by throwing himself into the moat, 
but that he was dragged out by the united exertions of passers-by and gendarmes. 
What is the history of this man, we wonder. Not the observation of prejudiced 
foreigners but the experience of unbiassed Japanese indicates that the life of the 
conscript in Japan is often made terribly hard for him by the cruelty and intolerance 
of non-commissioned and even commissioned officers. When a country is so 
unfortunate as to be compelled to resort to conscription, it is only reasonably prudent 
that every endeavour should be made to ease the lot of the conscript and to mitigate 
the hardships he is compelled to suffer. Perhaps that principle in obeyed is some 
districts of the Japanese Empire; but assuredly it is disobeyed in others, most flagrantly 
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disobeyed, and if occasionally a youth on ihe threshold of life, to whom the world 
should seem full of hope and promise, seeks refuge in death from the misery inflicted 
on him by heartless superiors in barracks, the crime must not be attributed to his 
want of patience." 

After the Japan-China war, the private soldier was quite proud of his position 



months. To show the extravagant 
glenths to which the warm-hearted people 
of this country go in this matter, I need only mention the case of one Yamaguchi, 
whose father is a shipper at Kobe, and who was accompanied from Kobe to 
the neighbouring garrison town of Himeji where the young man had got to present 
himself, by more than 200 relatives, so that one first class and five second class 
compartments on the train were filled by this party and a luggage van engaged 
for its exclusive use. In the procession which marched after the young conscript 
from Himeji station to the barracks were two satin banners specially manufactured 
for the occasion and costing ;^2o each, as well as eighty crepe banners costing 
£1'^ ^'^ jQa each. Not many fathers of conscripts can make a display like this 
but they all try to do as much as they can. Ten is the average number of relations 
aecompanying a young conscript to barracks : and when the conscripts from the country 
arrive in Tokyo every year they are accompanied by from 70,000 to 80,000 of their 
relatives. 

Acting, probably, on a hint from the civil authorities, the V\'ar Office is doing its 
best to abolish this custom of fating conscripts and accompanying them to town, but 
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so far its effects have not been crowned with complete success. I believe that it is 
mainly the nouveaux riches who set this example of ostentation, some of the sons 
of the nobility often coming to the barracks (juite unattended. 

If our own Tommy Atkinses were to study the character of his Japanese brother- 
in-arms he would undoubtedly pronounce him "a queer fish." His most striking 
characteristic is, perhaps, his gentleness and his aestheticism. I have seen privates 
walk hand in hand like Dresden shepherdesses or little school-girls, to certain famous 
iris gardens situated at a distance of perhaps seven or eight miles from their barracks, 
pay for adniittance, admire the irises for hours, and go home again, having tasted all 
the day nothing stronger than a few sips of weak tea out of a Lilliputian Japanese 
tea-cup. At intervals during the hottest fighting in China in 1900 the Japanese 
soldier hastened to unfold a fan which he carried with him and to fan himself. Even 
in his looting he was aesthetic, for the objects he brought away with him (when he 
did bring anything away with him and that was, of course, very seldom) were objeis 
(fart whose value the Western soldier could not appreciate. I never saw a drunken 
soldier in Japan until after the Boxer trouble in North (^hina when, influenced, no 
doubt, by the example of a higher civilization, some of those who had been in 
Tientsin and Peking occasionally took a drop too much. 

I have spoken above of the physical deterioration of the Japanese, but from this 

it must not be inferred that the soldiers aae physically weak. On the contrary, owing 

to the great numbers to be chosen from — in 1897 only 20.000 were selected out of 

350.000 — stout, athletic, little men with excellent constitutions are generally selected to 

wear the Mikado's uniform. As is well known they are slightly lower in stature than 

their Western brethren-inarms but, as may be seen from the following returns for the 

year 1900 of the Conscription Examination Committee, they are not such pigmies as 

has been supposed. 

Height of Privates. 

Over 5 feel 6 inches 5»5*8 

» 5 n 5 n and below 5 ft. 6 13^256 

n 5 " 4 n >> >» 5 5 32>45' 

»» 5 " 3 »> M ,,54 5^»96o 

» 5 " 2 „ „ „ 5 3 83,161 

» 5 n I n M ,,52 84,797 

n 5 »' o „ „ ,,51 65,963 

»» 4 M 9 » » » 5 o 38,742 

n 4 n 8 „ „ ,,49 i7»7oi 

,,48 12,289 



412,838 
As to their health, they seem to be, next to the German soldiers, the healthiest 
troofjs in the world. In August, iqoo, there were only 16 sick out of every i.ooo of 
the Japanese tr()0|)s in North China while at home (i.e., in Japan) the proportion 
was 18 in every thousand. Taking into consideration the number of sick sent back 
from North China to the Hiroshima Reserve Hospital, there were not more than 20 
men in every thousand of the Japanese force in China on the sick list. 
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On the march the Japanese soldier is at his best, for from his infancy he has 
been accustomed to long tramps on foot to Buddhist shrines, the tombs of ancestors, 
ike. Moreover, the officers afford him every opportunity so display his powers as a 
pedestrian. In February last the soldiers of the 44th Regiment in Kochi marched 
120 miles in two days, crossing four ragged mountain ranges. Lieutenant-General 
Okihara appreciated the performance so much that he had a minute description ()f 
the march written out and distributed in pamphlet form to the whole army. The 
disastrous snow march near Aomori in Jannary, 1902, in the course of which nearly 
300 soldiers lost their lives, must be fresh in the reader's memory. This march 
which ended in disaster and which, therefore, became public property at once, must 
be put over against scores of other snow marches which succeeded marvellously. 
Incidentally, this Aomori disaster threw a vivid light on the state of things which prevails 
in militar)' circles in Japan, the unceasing striving of the officers after efficiency, the 
continual preparation against landings on all possible parts of the coast, the sleepless 
watch for the Muscovite. 

THE QUESTION OF RATIONS. 

The question of what rations are best suited for the Japanese soldier is one thai 
has often been discussed by the military authorities. Some think that rice should be 
abandoned in favour of bread, and indeed the Navy has long since, under advice of its 
medical officers, adopted a system of diet in which rice takes only a secondary place, 
biscuits and barley coming first. The result of this innovation has been very 
encouraging, first on account of the remarkable decrease of kakke^ a disease \tis 
common among Japanese, and secondly on account of the evident superiority of the 
bluejacket over the soldier in the matter of smartness, intelligence and power of 
endurance. 

Notwithstanding this, the great majority of the medical authorities in the army 
think that rice should be retained because it is always to be obtained in abundance 
in peace as well as in war. In the war of 1S94-95 the Japanese found wherever thev 
moved sufficient quantities of rice to meet any deficiency in the supply sent from 
home and in every village ihey found ready for use all the appliances required for the 
preparation of rice. Had any other diet than rice been adopted, the commi.ssariat 
would, of course, have been seriously taxed at times. During the Boxer troubles 
two years ago the Japanese found tliemselves, however, placed at a great 
disadvantage compared with the foreign soldiers whose food could in cases of emer- 
gency be prepared in a few moments while they had to spend a long time looking for 
pots in which to boil their rice. 'I'hen again the foreigners could take prepared food 
with them but the Japanese could not carry prepared rice for long as it quickly 
becomes sour. 

The daily army ration is 6 s^^o (9 '2 tenths of a quart) of rice for each man 
besides six sen (about one penny) worth of vegetables, meat and fish. He cannot, 
therefore, be said to be overfed. In time of j)eace he receives 13.56 sen 
in cash to buy his food and six sen to provide himself with fuel and a 
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bath. The Japanese 'I'ommy is by no means pleased with this state of things, more 
especially as the bluejackets are much better treated,-- -they get 20.1 sen a day, or 
rather their daily rations tost this much and when at sea thev fare still more 
sumptuously. As the Japaneses soldier must buy his own food, the fluctuations of 
the market make themselves felt in the quantity of his rations ; and at the present 
moment a large number of soldiers are suffering from digestive troubles due to 
inferior food, the onlv kind of food that in these bad times their slender allowance 
can buy. 

OUTFIT. 
The outfit of the Japanese soldier weighs 25^ kilograms, but the military 
authorities are thinking of reducing it to 19 3/10 kilograms, although it is probable 
that they will not be able to bring it below 2 i kilograms. 

MILITARY ARCHITECTURE. 

The barracks of \\\xt Imperial Guard at Takebashi, and some other barracks in 
Tokyo, was constructed after the old French model, the principal feature of which is 
the grouping of the barrack buildings in the form of a square with a court yard in the 
middle. In these barracks the death rate was from 6 to 7 per cent ; but some years 
ago the \V'ar Department adopted, on the advice of a Construction Committee 
including among its members some medical men, a healthier style of barracks in 
which the buildings were arranged in parallel rows with sufficient space between them. 
Greater attention waa also paid to ventilation and the admittance of light as well as 
to the means of warming the apartments, and the special requirements of particular 
districts, in view of the climate and the natural conditions, were also inquired into ; 
with the result that, though considerations of economy prevented the military authori- 
ties from making all the improvements they would like to make, the death rate was 
reduced all round. The death rate in the Japanese army is now next lowest to the 
death rate in the German army. 

Conscription seems to be improving in a marvellous manner the physique of the 
Japanese but it is attended by one disadvantage, namely, that when young men 
return to their homes after three years' experience of th^ better food and the better 
accommodation of the barracks, they become discontented with' the old style of life 
and are often a source of trouble to themselves and to those about them. 

A marked difference between the Japanese soldier aud our own lies in the fact 
that while King Edward's uniform has notoriously an attraction for nurses and general 
servants, the Mikado's uniform possesses no .such fascination, I have followed long 
processions of conscripts to barracks but have never seen a girl was^e a glance on 
them, and during' a residence of over three and a half years in this country I have 
never once seen a soldier " walking " a girl, and I do not believe that j^nybody else 
has. It is different with sailors who get more opportunities of seeing foreign countries 
and improving their manners. I remember on one occasion seeing a jovial Japanese 
bluejacket chuck a pretty servant girl under the chin in a back-street of Tokyo ; and 
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never can I forget the expression of astonishment and perplexity entirely unmixed, 
however, wilh indignation — -that passed over the darnsel's face as she dropjted her 
bucket of water and ga/ed o|)en-mnuthed at the lx>ld iiinovaliir who was running 
aH-ay, ehuekling. as fast as his legs eoulii carry him. 
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By Samuel I sett Woodbridge. 




TllK rising sun sheds amber on the green, 

The oriole his carol has l)egun ; 
I .stand entranced and gaze upon the scene, 

A thousand leagues of green, and birds, and sun. 

— Tan^ Dynasty Family Poem. 

HE ^enu% homo abhors monotony just as nature abhors a vacuum. Dead 
levels and sameness "long drawn out" irritate the ordinary man in 
ordinary places and under ordinary conditions ; and in China there is a 
large number of extraordinary people living in a hostile climate under 
abnormal circumstances. They are the picked men of every profession 
and trade, and hence are apt to be high strung like thoroughbreds. The speed of 
China is paced slow, but the thoroughbred must, perforce, keep tardy step. 

VV-ith nothing to relieve the tedium, irritation is bound to develop mental or 
physical maladies of a serious nature. Recourse may be had to books, but books 
are not green fields, fragrant woods, or clear, rippling streams; and the European 
has been accustomed to these from his youth, instead of the horrible stench of the 
Chinese country or the black, sluggish ooze of Chinese creeks. 

Broken health and unbroken routine have driven the expatriated resident on 
these antipodal shores to cast about for some refuge from the maddening monotony 
of Oriental life. After the Chino-Japan War, a summer in Japan became impossible 
to the man of average income, and an outing on the mountains of China would be 
rudely forestalled by the strict letter of an inconvenient I'reaty Article, or some specious 
objection about upsetting the geomantic status (/uo. The eyes of foreigners, neverthe- 
less, had for years been directed to the long range of blue mountains back of 
Kiukiang as an ideal sanitarium, and by some hook or crook a precarious right had 
been secured from the Buddhist priests, who are associated with hills in China just 
as the (^possum is associated with negroes in America, to build cautiously and furtively 
a small summer house at their foot. 

The bungalow became so popular as a place of rest, recuperation and health, 
that the demand for room could not be supplied. Like Oliver Twist, the foreigners 
soon wanted more. Needs must, especially when the need is for sickly children 
perishing for pure air while billions of cubic feet of it lie free within easy reach. The 
situation required strong men and opportunity. Both were found. The men went 
further afield in quest of a bigger place. 
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About five miles up from the summer house and thirteen miles from Kiukiang. 
there is a gap in the mountains known in the Chinese Records of Liishan as 
Kuniulin^, or "Bullock Pass." Just above the gap on the tefi is a huge lowering 



many ups and downs, slips. 

forebodings, and even dangers, a series of foriiiilous circumsianres, which cannot btr 
called luck, happened, and to make a long story short, a lease of the |)ro[>erly was rmally 
secured and the deeds stamped by the ('hinese authorities. In peaceful possession the 
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owners of the Happy Valley can now smile at the mistakes of the past. " All's well that 
ends well." The individual resident is joint owner of the rest houses and roads, and 
(here is a peculiar charm and freedom attached to a summer outing on one's own pro- 
perty that a temporary tenure does not possess. And the natives of all classes and 
conditions are pleased to have tile foreigner among them at a time when he is, or ought 
to be. in the very best of humours and when the dollars stick less closely to his pockets. 
Kew able-btidied Chinese in the district below Killing have failed to receive certain 
silver tabloids of various weights and si/.es in exchange for labour or commodity. 

 After the, -It^ase was settled, a splendid road was cut from Lienhwatung, or 
Ixjtus Grotto,: up to the Estate, and brick kilns were set in operation. The land 
was divided into lots and put on the market. Houses of rubble were erected and a 
magic settlement soon a 
ed.  It was discovered th 
bricks could not be I: 
with- straw sufficiently h; 
resist the rigour of cold 
Ruling altitude, especia 
exterior walls and chii 
To-day there are few hou 
the original stamp on the ] 
Cut stone dwellings are 
durable and cheaper in th 
run; handsome cottage? 
iiiviting verandahs now 
the valley; brick kilns hav 
removed and replaced by 
courts: and at the junct 
the main stream stands a 
church too small alrea 
accommodate the large c 
gations which assemble i 
bright summer Sundays. 

Given the tired and n 
business man a cottage in cataract in boulder gorge. 

Ruling, that has cost in the 

neighbourhood of £,ici<^, and two months' vacation, and the problem of how to keep 
healthy in summer though resident in China will soon be solved. First there is the 
Terminus a t/uo, the |iacking up of bedding, cooking utensils and articles of a utilitarian 
as well as ornameiital character, for the family are all going and there will be need for 
two servants. Even the harmless necessary cat can figure in the proceedings, first, as 
a source of diversion for the children, and secondly, as a protection against the unsophi- 
sticated Kuling rats. Where do these animals come from?— not the cats but the rats. 
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The rivar steamers are well ap[M»itited and the trip can always be made wiih 
convenience and comfort. Starling about the middle of Jul)', it is found that the 
motion of the steamer fit route creates breeee enough to keep <inc ctimfortable and it 
is only when the party disembark at ICitikiang that the heal is found intense and 
almost insufferable. But the courteous Agent of the Kuling Kstate here conies to 
their relief. The luggage is handed over to the carriers, chairs are s]>eedily made 
ready and the party, necessarily after some slight mishaps, starts off for the mountains 
through ihe slums of Kiukiang. The chair-bearers move rapidly forward apparently 
in imminent danger of knocking over divers pedestrians, superannuated dof-s, portable 
kitchens, fruit stalls, and the multum in parvo of a painfully narrow street; but thf 
procession finally emerges safely from the nasty suburbs and heads for the open. 

The country road, guiltless of repair, winds around the foothills, through fields of 



clear waters the unsoajHid ("hinese never bathe, and bifurcates at a stone decked 
with rude sculpture. On this stone the public is informed in Chinese that if cme 
wishes to ascend the mountain he must turn to the left, as the other fork is the high- 
way of Kiangsi Province. 

.'\s the chair-bearers Iwwl along and the slight danger of being pitched headlong 
into an adjacent field enhances the charm and interest of the situation, one can 
enquire of himself (it is useless to ask the coolies) why mountaineers semper uf>ii/ur, 
semper ab omnibus, are the uncleanest people in the world. Does familiarity with 
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water breed contempt, or contact with fresh air chloroform the sense of need? These 
and other useful problems may occupy the mind for more than three whole hours as 
the octopod vehicle moves merrily on. The scene has changed before the Lotus 
Arch covered with the rare old plant is reached ; and the lines of Gray express a Chinese 
and hence a deeper meaning unthought of in the West as the foreign intruder begins 
the gradual ascent of the fine old hills of I'ang. 

" Save that, from yonder ivy-mantled tower, 

The moping owl does to the Moon complain 
Of such as, wandering near her secret bower. 
Molest her ancient solitary reign." 

The Ruling Estate owns a Rest House at this place. Here the chairs and coolies 
are usually changed \ it is far better, however, if the day is fine and all things else are 
equally favourable, to walk up. For the mark of the foreigner is now evident on the 
roads. Even the raw coolie with an inherited tendency to stampede at the mere 
scent of a squeeze (and such fat squeezes as are to be found at Kuling were 
undreamed of by his remotest ancestor) appears docile and contented for the nonce. 
Under these conditions to walk is better, even if one is reminded next day that 
within his corporal frame there exist certain unused muscles and tendons that have 
not developed in proportion to his brain. The road is stone-stepped and guarded 
in the steep and dangerous places by wooden railings. As the scene opens out, the 
transformation is complete. Kiukiang and the Long River in the distance; pagodas 
like pawns and bishops on a chessboard ; men like ants moving noiselessly about and 
the great panorama of the Y^angtze Valley I "Kiukiang" means "Nine Rivers;" 
on the north there appear to be more than three times nine rivers, and on the 
south the waters have united in one body to form the Foyang Lake. There is a 
splendid exhibition of the effect of water on land in this view. The bare, massive 
rocks that now tower above, have been denuded of earth by this active agent and 
universal solvent which in time cuts away each new base as the centres of gravity 
shift and the ponderous mass tumbles downward to another level. Bullock l*eak 
ground down to a tiny pebble on the sea floor by the remorseless wash of King 
Water may be picked up by some little child on the beach at Brighton or Long Branch 
twenty million years hence. The Great Yangtze which comes in detail from 
thousands of valleys like Kuling, changes rapidly and at will the configuration of the 
land, tearing away without ruth in one place and building up in another; and the 
tongue that first called Kiukiang, mouldered to dust ages ago, would stammer 
another and a different name to-dav. And vet the little mountain stream that 
{)lashes gaily over the stones with pleasant tintinnabulation, dodging and scampering 
in the mad rush to get down to sea level, playing hide and seek with the Kuling 
children and tickling tens of little pink toes, now appears innocent and harmless as 
the sucking dove. 

But here we are at the top, and another three hours and more have passed. Tired 
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eand very hungry, but not "done up" and thirsty. For the lungs have bten pum 



ri endless variety and beauty amon}; which 
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example of going to bed early behind the high western hill. Premonitions of a 
storm are seen in little masses of white and grey mist that float about in the air 
like highly magnified corpuscles, or like the breast feathers of a swan. Their com- 
panionship is evidently desirable, for many others soon appear until the whole 
valley is full — -not of small patches now, but of great chunks of condensed wet that wilt 
the starch and friz/.les with a swiftness unknown on the plain. By this time the 
atmosphere is all churned up. Thunder comes from somewhere and at^r>' clouds 
dash across the ravines uphill, down dale, it matters not, following apparently in utter 
confusion, some mysterious mandate to gather together for a grand review: and the 
little human being is up in the clouds on the spot watching the ordinary and extra- 
ordinary process of nature in the manufacture of a nimbus. 

It must be admitted that a succession of rainy days tends to dampen the 
ardour and .spirits as well as the houses and roads; but a good long walk with 
mackintosh and cap in the mist, and a cheerful wood fire at home, sharpen 

the dulncss to a remarkably fine 

point. A promenade in the 

I clouds, however, must be made 

with great caution, over well-- 

known roads and not too far. 

for the mist is very thick and 

deceptive, and several persons 

: have been lost but happilj' 

; found by search parties sent 

I out at midnight to relieve them. 
On one occasion a company 
of ladies and gentlemen, who 
hadbeencaughtinanunforeseen 
fog and who had wandered 
iMPKR[Ai TABLET hopelessly about for hours, were 

found silting near the edge of 
a precipice. Tired out and faint they had stopped to wail for the day in this 
precarious spot, blissfully ignorant of the fact that a few steps farther on would have 
carried them to the depths below, and, perhaps, to instant destruction. 

The government of Kuling is purely moral, but steps are being taken to secure a 
legal status. Until 1897 entire control was in the hands of a Board ofTrustees. At that 
time a meeting of lotholders ele<;ted a Council to act conjointly with the Trustees. 
Two years later, a Constitution and By-laws were framed and in the summer of 1903, 
at the .\nnual .Meeting of l.andrenters, an enlarged Council was vested with comjilete 
power ; so that this body now controls all matters pertaining to the Rstaie. The 
Council consists of twelve members who hold regular sessions at the Estate Office 
during the summer. -V the close of the season, as soon as it is found that a quorum 
is not present in Kuling, arrangements are made for an Executive Committee, consisting 
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of not less than fi\^ members of the Council living at or near one centre, to carry on 
the work during the winter. The Council, being a creation of the Landrenters' 
Meeting, presents a Budget and report to that body every year. Its actions are thus 
carefully and impartially reviewed. The annual income from taxes disbursed by the 
Council for the Manager's salary, wages of servants, and up-keep of roads and rest 
houses, amounts to about $6,000, Mexican. 

Thus promise is "writ large" on the future of this enterprising settlement — the 
now famous Sanitarium of Central China. 

The winter constellations cross Kuling Valley in the day time when nearly all the 
residents are "At home" on the mountain. So that very few enjoy the rare pleasure 
of witnessing Orion near the meridian with the Dog following hard. The sight is 
always associated with crisp air and the spring and snap of winter, but in the high 
altitude of Kuling, where the stars ever shine with unusual brilliancy, the effect defies 
description. 

It is more comfortable, at least, to sit and watch the star-ships that pass in the 
night of Summer. The sight is fresh every evening. 

"Boats sail on the rivers 

And ships sail on the seas ; 

But the stars that sail across the sky 

Are prettier far than these." 

It becomes too cool for comfort on the verandah, marking stars and exchanging 
unadulterated optimism with congenial friends, before Arcturus makes a brilliant effort 
to twinkle while going out, or Pegasus straddles the sky as if posing for a photograph. 
The doors must be shut before Alcyon rises and the "sweet influences of the Pleiades" 
pervade and mellow heaven and earth in their peculiar, inexpressible, Oriental way. 
But the Scorpion, gradually doubling up for a spring over the skyline, and the great 
glittering Cross hung diagonally above in Ophiuchus, are on view all the early even- 
ing ; when all the air holds a solemn stillness, and when the glittering host moves 
noiselessly and majestically across the hemisphere of heaven. 

If there be vapour floating about in the east, a moonrise will flush the sky 
almost red ; but when Cynthia unveils her peerless light, all visible nature — ^the plains, 
the valleys and the mountains, — is shot with a silver sheen, while the planets hang 
steady in the blue grey sky like apples of gold. 
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N the following sketches of Chinese customs I have confined myself almost 
exclusively to details related to me by an intelligent Chinese literary man 
in the province of Kiangsu, or else coming under my own personal observa- 
tion, with scarcely any reference to books written upon the subject. Hence 
it must not be supposed that wedding and funeral ceremonies all over 
China are here described in every minute particular. The Chinese have a proverb 
to the effect that customs differ at a distance of three or five li (from a mile to a 
mile and a half). All the main features no doubt hold good throughout the Empire, 
but I have observed in books written by foreigners, living in other parts of China, 
items of which I have never heard in my own neighbourhood, while, on the other 
hand, I have not seen the slightest hint of many details which I now lay before 
the reader. 

I. 

Customs connected with the Birth of a Child. 

GktAT are the rejoicings >vhen a son is born into a Chinese family, for not only 
may the parents count upon being cared for and supported in old age, but upon 
being worshipped after death for generations to come, and having their wants in the 
other world supplied by the offerings of a filial son and his descendants Of course 
the son may die before attaining manhood, or may turn out badly, but it is devoutly 
hoped that neither of these contingencies will occur. Yet, in view of their possibility, 
the more sons the better, so that, failing one or two, others may be at hand to fulfil 
the offices of filial piety. So the father is loudly congratulated by friends and neigh- 
bours, and the mother probably envied by female acquaintances who have not the 
honour and felicity of being the mothers of sons. 

The advent of a daughter is, as a rule, regarded in the light of a misfortune, and 
no congratulations are offered, for etiquette demands that the unlucky parents should 
not be reminded of the trouble that has come upon them. In many parts of China 
a baby-girl is done away with as soon as she is born if she happen to have elder 
sisters, for one or two girls in a family are quite enough. It is a mistake, however, 
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to suppose that the horrible practice of infanticide prevails through the whole 
country. There are regions in which it seems to be cjuite unknown. Still, the fact 
remains that the welcome extended to a little girl is a very poor one compared with 
that received by her brothers. A boy will probably always remain with his parents, 
whereas a girl will early be married into another family, and thenceforth be regarded 
almost exclusively as a meml)erof that family, her own parents having very little claim 
upon her. Hence the feeling that all care and money bestowed upon her are sj;)ent 
upon another man's child, and the keen business instinct of a Chinese recoils from 
such waste. 

Yet, in spite of time-honoured maxims and selfish considerations, I have seen 
little girls in China who were petted and prized by their parents, especially where 
there was no brother to cast them into the shade. These soft-hearted people, however, 
are shockingly unmindful alike of the precepts of their sages and of the consensus t)f 
public opinion, in allowing themselves to be swayed by such unworthy feelings. 

But now let us turn to the ceremonies gone through in connection with the 
advent of a new little Celestial. 

The third day of a baby's life is an important one, and is known as "Shi San," 
or "Wash Third," because then he gets his first bath I (In some parts of China a 
baby is washed the first day). His relations are invited on that day to enjoy a feast 
at the parents' house, and to thank the gods for his birth. The parents afterwards 
usually send to their kinsfolk and neighbours a present of hard-boiled duck eggs painted 
red, if the baby be a boy, and of boiled rice, if a girl. In the case of a wealthy 
family, duck eggs are sometimes presented in honour of a girl, but then an even 
number must be given to each recipient, as two, four or six, whereas it must be an 
odd number for a boy. But as a general rule if you receive a present of duck eggs, 
you know that your friend is the happy mother of a son. Fairly well-to-do middle-class 
people spend about fifteen or sixteen Mexican dollars on such occasions, and as a 
dollar will usually buy from a hundred-and-thirty to a hundred-and-sixty, the quantity 
of eggs sent round is enormous. 

When the present consists of rice, two servants are sent to the neighbouring 
houses, one carrying on a bamboo pole two large buckets of rice, and the other a 
liasin, which he fills on arriving at each door, and presents to the inmates, who empty 
the basin, and return it. Sometimes each familv receives two basinsful. 

After this comes the parents' turn to receive presents, which may consist of legs 
of pork, tripe, red sugar (we should call it brown), or "san tze," a concoction made of 
doughstrings and oil. When visitors call, red sugar and hot water are mixed wnth the 
"san tze," and set before them. The women-servants, too, who bring presents to the 
house, are often regaled in this way. 

Until her baby is about a month old the mother remains out of sight, receiving 
no visitors, and paying no visits, but at the end of that time she goes to the temple to 
offer incense, and after that may visit the houses of her friends. I believe that in 
some parts of China the period of seclusion extends over a period of thirty days, if the 
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baby be a boy, and forty days, if a girl. At about a month old, the baby's head is 
shaved, and a feast given in his honour, a grander feast, and more numerously 
attended than that of the third day. The female guests are entertained by the 
mother at the back of the house, and the men by the father in the guest-room in 
front. The guests generally arrive at about eleven o'clock, and present their 
congratulations to the parents, dine at twelve, drink wine in the afternoon, and leave 
somewhere about five. 

But previous to the feast, all sorts of presents have been sent to Master Baby — 
bracelets, hats of truly wonderful and mysterious composition, a silver lock and chain 
for his neck, a silver tablet to hang on his breast, and a silver image of Buddha or 
some other idol to place on his hat. These articles are sometimes made of gold 
instead of silver, if the donors are wealthy people. The lock has a figurative 
meaning, being supposed to fasten the baby up safely, so that it may not run away 
(or, in plain language, that it may not die). The image on the hat is to protect it 
from evil spirits. Wine and doughstrings are also presented, but these, it is to be 
presumed, are intended for the use of the older members of the family. 

Baby's first birthday is celebrated by another feast, on which occasion the father 
often places near the child objects typical of various careers in life, such as an 
inkslab, a cake of ink, pen and paper, an abacus (or reckoning-board), a set of 
money-scales, and other articles. If he eagerly grasp an inkslab or a pen it is taken 
as a sign that Baby will hereafter become a literary man; if an abacus takes his fancy, 
has career will certainly be a commercial one, and so on with the rest of the typical 
articles. 

Apropos of birthdays, every tenth birthday is called a "ta seng rih," or "great 
birthday," and is made the occasion of feasts and presents. Intermediate birthdays 
are but little noticed. A mandarin often antedates his great birthday by a few 
years, for fear he should not be in office when the day really comes, and should 
therefore have to go without the grand presents and honours which fall to his 
share if it occur during his term of office. The ruling classes of the Celestial Empire 
are by no means above such petty tricks. 

If a Chinese has the good fortune to attain his hundredth birth-day, he is entitled 
to tell the mandarin of his district, who, in his turn, passes on the news to the "Son of 
Heaven," and then a memorial arch called "Peh Sui Fang" (Hundred Years' House) 
is erected in honour of the venerable Celestial. 

As mentioned already, ordinary birthdays are not of much account; indeed, the 
years of a person's life are not reckoned by the number of his birthdays, but of the 
years of which he has seen ever so small a portion ; each fresh year of his life being 
estimated to begin on New Year's Day. Thus a Chinese is at least a year older than 
an Englishman born within a few days of himself; he may be even two years older, 
if born at the end of the year. A baby born on the last day of the old year would, 
on New Year's Day, be just two years old, according to their mode of reckoning; but 
I have observed that the mothers generally wait till their little ones have reached the 
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age of a few months before they tell you that they are two years old : just at first ihey 
prefer to give the age in days or months as we should do; apparently it would be loo 
absurd, even in the eyes of a Celestial, to call such a wee mite two years old ! But if 
iheir way of calculating age seems ludicrous lo us, it is beaten hollow by our mode of 
reckoning, as they have been given lo understand it. Over and over again I 
have met with sensible Chinese women who thought that a Western baby is called 
a hundred years old at the tim& of its birth, and that we reckon our ages downwards 
from one-hundred, ninety-nine, ninety-eight, and so forth. I well remember the 
surprise of some of our native visitors on hearing that two little foreign children whom 
they were examining and admiring, were respectively nine and seven years old. 
They stared at one another with a look of amazed enquiry, and then began lo 
count up (or rather, down) "Ninety-nine, ninety-eight," and so on till they 
came to ninety-three. Surely that child could not be ninety-three years old! and yet 
that was the foreigners' way of reckoning: the extremely youthful appearance and 
manners of these nomtgenarians were altogether too i)erple.\ing 1 Their mother, too, 
certainly looked younger than that ! The women did not say all this, but what they 
did say, coupled with the looks exchanged between them, made it plain that they, as 
well as so many others, were firm believers in the hundred years' theory, and I 
hastened to enlighten them upon the subject, I hope they believed my statements 
and those of the children's mother, but it was hard to convince them that we were 
none of us born a hundred years old. 
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By Robert Case Beebe, M.D. 
I. 

"COMING EVENTS CAST THEIR SHADOWS BEFORE." 



£ * OME twenty-one hundred years ago there occupied the great Dragon Throne 
Xi of the Land of Sinim one of those remarkable characters that occasion- 

ft^^k ally appear in the world and seem to turn the course of history. This was 
^1 Tsin Shi' Hwang, (Jg^^) the founderofthe Tsin Dynasty. From being 
a petty feudal king he extended his conquests and united all China under 
his rule. He appointed governors for the provinces. He inaugurated a census and 
a poll tax. He drove back the savage Huns into Mongolia and, connecting the 
several walls made by the petty rulers on the north, he constructed the Great Wall of 
China which has been one of the wonders of the world ever since. He announced 
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himself as the first and only Emperor of China and, that coming ages might know of 
no ruler before him, he burned all the records existing at the time, and buried alive 
over five-hundred of the scholars of the Empire, that no facile pencil might ever 
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mention the former limes. The works of Confucius and Mendus went up in smoLc 
as the bamboo tablets cracked in the devouring flames. Only in the memory iif 
some humble, obscure scholar, (as a sacred reposilor>') was hidden ihe teachings of 
those mighty Sages. These cruel and ambitious acts have caused his meniory to be 
an offence to most Chinese ever since, and discredit in their estimation everj- valuable 
work of his reign. 

After comparative peace had settled down over the land and the governors had 
undertaken their several tasks, he commenced a magnificent progress through his 
Empire. E^rly one morning the gates of Hienyang (J|j||^) were thrown open, and, 
with fluttering banners, gaily decked horsemen, and countless heavily-laden carts, the 
Emperor started forth on a long journey southward to see the rich valley of the 
Great River and the broad reaches of his Empire bounded by the I'our Seas. 

A thousand li around the oriole sings from gentle willows green, 

While from every hill and lake, 

From country side and city gate. 
Flutters a bannered sheen. 

Such a magnificent procession had never been seen, and it still remains as one of 
the great events in Chinese history. City after city received in great pomp and cere- 
mony the so-called first-born Son of Heaven. He departed leaving behind a deep 
impression of his power, his glory, and his mingled character of severity and beneficence. 
After many days of interrupted progress the great host of horsemen and foot 
soldiers, carrying bows and 
spears and banners, which 
formed the advance guard of 
the Imperial Procession, made 
gay with their many colours 
the green hills on the north 
bank of the Great River, 
opposite where now stands the 
city of Nanking. Here they 
halted and made ready the 
camp until arrangements could 
be made to ferry such an army 
of people, horses, carts and 
treasure, across this great body 

The gorgeous canopy of silk and satin with all its luxurious fittings for the 
Emperor's use was placed on the most commanding site, while tents and booths 
covered the surrounding hills and plain like a far extending city. Then arrived the 
Emperor and his retinue of Ministers, followed by the rear guard of tried and 
victorious warriors, who had made it possible for this august monarch to bring under 
one rule for the first time the several kingdoms of this great land 
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When Tsin Shi Hwang had seated himself in the royal pavilion, he looked out 
to the south and got his first view of the Great River. It was an object of admiration 
for the most kingly mind. As he gazed upon its mighty flood, so wide and deep, 
rolling so silently, so majestically to the sea, a feeling came into his mind that he was 
before one of the great 
things of earth. For a 
moment his own 
arrogant and presump- 
tuous idea,s seemed to 
dwindle. A strange 
uncomfortable feeling 
of the possibility of a 
greamess beyond his 
own came over him. 
This Great River was 
an independent, 
defiant, mighty power 
that he could neither 
curb nor command. 
The flashes from its 
surface were like the 
glances of an Jevil eye. 

The sweeping curves of its eddies were like the curling of scornful lips, and he 
knew that here was a power that he could not conquer. 

He might stand upon its banks and thunder forth his Imperial mandates, but 
never for an instant would it stop in its irresistable, unconquerable, course so much as 
to listen to the Dragon Throne. Grand! Awe-inspiring! Complete! Asking no 
favours it lay before him in silent conscious power, and to its power he, the all 
conquering Son of Heaven, must needs bumble himself. The Emperor shook off" 
these distracting thoughts. He said to his Ministers, "Behold apart of my greatness! 
It is fitting that under all heaven I should have the greatest river!" And so the day 
faded away and in the darkening night the swirling waters, the bills beyond, and the 
rich fields of the opposite shore, blended into the troubled dreams of the uneasy head of 
the Monarch Tsin. At last the weary night wore by. The morning breezes *ere just 
stirring the gay banners of (he encampment when the Emperor rose and, parting the 
silken curtains of his tent, looked out. The sun had not yet risen, but its coming 
glory gilded the eastern sky. His eyes fell upon the river, followed across to the 
opposite bank, then to the range of hills beyond, and settled upon the summit of Bell 
Mountain (^[11.) As he gazed, a slight curling cloud of vapour rose into the sky. 
Higher, and spreading as it rose, the pearly cloud mounted into the air, its base resting 
in a slender pillar upon the mountain lop. Its fleecy banks rolled, infolding and un- 
folding, until in their opalescent depths Tsin Shi' Hwang beheld the form of an Emperor. 
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The hand that held the curtain back shook in fear and foreboding. The Ruler 
of all within the Four Seas knew that he looked on the breath of a Dragon, and 
that the Giver of Emperors held in his keeping a Son of Heaven of another House 
than that of Tsin. Just then the first beams of the rising sun touched the mountain 
top. The pearly cloud for an instant flashed with rosy hues of gold, and then, 
rolling and infoiding, it disappeared like a passing shadow. The Emperor threw 
himself on his couch in a paroxysm of rage and fear. Then there was meaning in 
the uneasy thi>ughts of yesterday. His power was not so sure and his throne not so 
.secure as he fondly dreamed. Coming trouble was casting its dark shadow before 
him ! Was it so, or was Heaven warning him of dangers to be overcome? The 
latter thought he grasped with an imperious will. He would have it so, and with a 
royal hand he would rule the decrees of fate. Calling his Prime Minister before him 

he gave orders that all 
haste be made in pre- 
paring to cross the 
river. His command; 
were promptly obeyed 
I and before many days 
1. hadpassed.thelmperial 
progress rested where 
now stands the city of 
Nanking. Surveying 
I the ground, he readily 
traced the form of a 
: Crouching Dragon in 
j the contour of the 
neighbouring hill... 
He knew that underneath them reposed its powerful form. Bell Mountain covered the 
summit of its arching back. The right foot rested under Pehchiko (fl; g ^). The left 
under the hills outside of where is now the Chaoyangmen (|g |Sg p^). Its long 
neck reached along and ended in an awful head under the hill now called Yiihwa- 
tai (ffi ?£ is)- But ''"sin •"'^f Hwang was a man to grapple with his evil star. He 
knew the laws of fungshui (H 7((.), and at the expense of all his treasure, if need 
be, he would regulate it for his own adranlage. The .same ideas prevailed then as 
now, that taking treasure from the ground enrages the Dragon and, on the contrary, 
returning treasure to the earth restores peace to the Dragon and good fortune to the 
people. Tsin Shi Hwang brought together a m<)st royal collection of gold, silver, 
and precious stones, and with great pomp and circumstance he repaired to the 
mountain side, and there, with burning incense and humble worshipping of the great 
Dragon underneath, he buried the precious treasure. 

He then established a garrison with a high Mandarin in charge, that no 
irreverent hand in the future might defeat his Imperial will. To this garrison he 
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gave the nameof Kinglingsze(^ |^ ^), the first two characters of which are retained 
until to-day as the name of this city (Nanking.) Tsin Shi' Hwang was not the man to 
make an uncertain struggle with the fates and so, summoning the people from all the 
country round, he founded Molinghsien (|^ g^ j^), now called Molingkwan 
(f^l^IJI)and commanded them to dig the Tsinghwai River (^ jfH), commencing 
at Maoshan (^ [Ij), in Chuyunghsien, {hJ § IfeS), and approaching in its 
circuitous course, until finally it gathers volume and boldly cuts off the Dragon's head 
under Viihwatai (f^ !j!£ ■^), and is tost in the Great River. These lahourers at 
last founded a city over the severed neck, and called it Kienkang (j^ jQf), or 
Established Joy. 

vang kept down the kingly vapour and repressed for ages 

s cherished in the Dragon Home. 
irs at morning and evening when the sun threw its slanting rays 
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on a rich autumn afternoon, the beautiful ethereal purple and hues of yellow gold are 
thrown back to your eye, and you know that peace abides in the city of the buried 



II. 
' LO! THE CONQUERING HERO COMES 1" 

SiX-HiPNUKKi> years ago ihere stood in the little village of Chungli (Sgftl), some 
forty odd // distant from the east gate of Fungyangfu {%,^^), the Hwang Choh Sze 
(^tt^)' <"■ Sleeping Emperor's Monastery. Il was so-called from the fact that 
during the Tang D)nasty (^J^) one of the Emperor's of that Dynasty while on 
a joume) here fell asleep, and in his dream a spirit appeared to him and told him 
tnat on that spot he should build a Taoi.st Monastery. In accordance with his dream 
he built the halls and courts in kingly style and there for centuries the sacred stork 
carried a»a> into the unfathomable mystical Tao the aged and long-bearded followers 
of " The Old Boj Of it the priest could sing : — 
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In deep shades where are heard the songs of many birds, 

Where on either bank the weeping willow sways in waves of living green. 
And the peach flowers red like tapestry, 

There the River Hao fills my soul with yearning. 
There the bamboo spreads its shade before my window, 

When the morn burnishes her swords of light ; 
And there from o'er the hill 

The moon throws down its slender beams across my book. 

At the time of which I write there occurred a much more prosaic affair in the 
City of Nanking ((ft^) then known as Kinghng. A poor man found himself burned 
out of house and home. Hearing that north of the river there was plenty and to 
spare he took his wife and two sons and journeyed as far as the Hwang Choh 
Sze, begging his way and hoping that he might come across some good fortune. 



Before the Inmates of Hwang Choh Sze were really aware of It he and his wife, 
who was now near to full term with child, were making their residence in one of the 
small rooms inside the main entrance. The state of affairs was revealed to the 
Abbot in a dream. The Pre.siding Deity appeared to him and told him that the 
woman Inside their door would give birth to an Emperor. He awoke in alarm 
and soon had the intruders located in a dwelling outside. He told the wonderful 
prognostication, and after the child was born and came to an understanding age, he 
also drank in the stor)' with great avidity and developed a strong confidence In 
his destiny. The name of this family was Chu (^) and the child was called Vuen 
Chang (jj; IjE). After the child was named it cried continuously and most 
pitifully until, on the third day, a passing sage told its mother that he could stop its 
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crying 1^ changing its natne, and he gave hJni the name Hung VVu (^ f^). Il is 
said that, this was efficacious and Mr. and Mrs. Chu had peace at ni^^hts. 

The boy grew up apace and developed a very vigorous disposition. Poor and 
of the most plebeian birth his younger years were full of biiter experiences and 
associations that made him self-reliant and worldly wise. We hear very Ijtlle of 
the nobler qualities In his character, but a (^ood deal of his abiliiy for cunning, and 
of that character not the most commendable in a Son of Heaven, He passed his earlier 
years in watching cows and sheep. In working about the temple, and in an occasional 
pt»sAi{^ ^) or small show. During his boyhood the Buddhist priests became dominant 
at the Hwang Choh Sze, and made his days bitter with the tasks imposed upon him. 
He had to carry water, gather fuel, prepare rice, and beat the bell, until he hated the 
sight of a hos/iang, or Buddhist pirest. His pei^ecutlon of this class in his later years 
may be, perhaps, in no small degree due to these early experiences. As he grew 
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older he was able better to manage his own affairs, and it was then he tried to turn an 
honest cash — if such an expression may be allowed — by giving sleight of hand perfor- 
mances about the neighbourhood. Whether it was the fruit of his fertile mind, or the 
result of an Impress from heaven — I will not presume to say, I leave it to his 
admirers to decide — ^It was found tKat when he fell asleep at noon he reclined across 
his staff, and this with his extended arms and diverging legs formed the character 
Heaven {^). During the latter part of his nap he turned over In his sleep, bending 
his body and, unconsciously throwing his half-closed arms to his head, he lay there 
forming in living shape the character for son (■^). This was one of the many 
prophetic incidents that marked his early career. 

It seems, however, that the show business was not sufficiently remunerative for 
his growing ambition and he commenced a trade in fuel, selling reeds as they are sold 
to-day through Nanking and other cities on the river. He had too robust a physique 
to spend his time in begging and, besides, he had too high alms to be nothing more. 
In this business he went back and forth between Fungyangfu (@l.IIgffJ) and the 
market place where now stands the city of Chuchoufu {||^^). While engaged at this 
he undertook a speculation in ivumei (^\/H), or black plums, which had a reputation 
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for curing diarrhoea. \Vith this he came on farther south to this city (Nanking) 
then known as Kinling (^lS) and plied a thriving trade. Cholera was prevailing and 
making sad havoc with the people, and It is said that his plums were a sure cure. 

Thus he shifted about finding his adventurous life most profitable and congenial. 
One of his favourite devices to raise the wind when hard pressed for funds, was to 
approach some well-to-do man on the street who did not know him, and politely 
addressing him say, "Oh! that money you owe me for plums 1 would be glad to have 
to-day," The astonished man, of course, would protest that he owed him nothing. 
At this the young Mr. Chu would fly in a rage and, holding on to his victim, appeal 
to the crowd and tell them how the man was Irjing to defraud him, a poor humble 
carrier of fuel, out of his last cash. Then the usual peacemakers would come forward 
to separate them, and would persuade the innocent victim to compromise the matter 
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by giving him a part of his claim and so have peace. This the man would do to get 
out of his plight, while others in the crowd held on to the poor defrauded coolie who 
jumped and swung his arms in unconlrollahle rage and grief because of the great 
injustice he was suffering at the hands of his wealthy customer. 

This was during the later years of the Vuen Hynasty (^^) and the countrj- was 
nearly in a state of anarchy. The land was full of thieves, beggars and irresponsible 
persons, and among this element our hero might [>erhaps be considered a man of no 
ordinary ability, and of some honour and morality. Charity ought to cause us to put 
the standard by which we measure him on one of the lower planes of right. In the 
meantime the affairs of the Empire waxed worse. The last Emperor of the Yuen 
Dynasty, but thirteen years of age, gave himself up to wanton pleasure, and gave to 
his immediate followers all the desirable places in the government. The people were 
in revolt and two Ministers of State were in Nanking. One by the name of Li, a 
member of the Board of Revenue, and one named Liu, a member of the Board of 
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Ceremonies, sought for one worthy lo occupy the Dragon Throne. One after another 
claimed lo be the true Son of Heaven, but when taken to the Iihperial Temple and 
placed on the Throne, they all became blind and deaf and dumb, until they descended 
from the awful seat. No one was able to sit there and retain his faculties. In the 
meantime our Mr. Chu had made many friends among the adventurers, both by his 
skill as a leader and his cunning ways. Many of his old companions were soldiers, 
and his roving life among the lower classes gave him a wide circle of friends. Soon 
the rumour came to be generally repeated that the coming Emperor was in Nanking 
and that he would be found wearing a purple robe and a green hat. It matters not 
perhaps, that our hero's friends were industrious in circulating this rumour, nor is it 
ours to determine its source. 



CITY WALL, NANKINO. 

The two Ministers .searched the city through, hut without avail, l-'inally some 
soldiers at the gate, who had said that no such personage p>assed in or out, related 
that they had heard some one say that there was a man living on 'I'szkinshan 
(5'S^Ul) ^*"' *''-'* dressed in purple and wore a green hat. With a company of 
soldiers the Ministers repaired to the mountain and there found our Mr. Chu the 
only dweller on the famous Dragon's back. His skin was purple from the burning rays 
of the sun, arid his heatjwas covered with a large lotus leaf. He greeted them and asked 
them if they had come for the Son of Heaven. One of the Ministers was about turning 
back in disgust, but the soldiers pointed out that this man was covered with a purple 
robe and wore a green hat, a fact which they could not deny, and, as the other 
Minister was inclined to be credulous, they decided to seat him on the Dragon Throne 
to see if he could rule from its august height. When they did so, he became neither 
blind nor deaf nor dumb, but when a question of state was presented to him for his 
solution, he displayed Imperial wisdom, and they knew that the great Dragon Throne 
held its right occupant. 
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The vision of Tsin Shi Hwang had at last materialized and an Emperor had 
come forth from Tszkinshan. 

Chu Hung-wu at once displayed great activity in restoring peace and quiet, 
destroying all of the Yuen Dynasty who might claim the Throne, and then he set up 
his Capital at Nanking. Among those who rallied around Hung Wu was Liu 
Peh-wSn (g^ f^ ^). To him is attributed most of the skill and daring that made 
the Throne secure for Hung Wu. He led his armies and, when they returned to 
Nanking, his glory was no small part of the great campaign. In the establishment of 



the new government the old friends of the days of poverty, many of whom had served 
in battle for Hung U'u, came about him for office. Although their previous historj- 
was safer in obscurity, he could not refuse them nor did he wish to do so. 
However, fearing their combined influence, he scattered them throughout the 
thirteen provinces as high officials. Liu I'eh-wan asked that he might remain in 
Nanking and assist the Emperor; Hung Wu gave him the nominal position of 
Guardian of the Water Gates. Half of all the receipts of the Kiangiingfu (JlJjpfFO. 
were his, and he was at liberty to appropriate anything in the city he saw and wanted. 
Where the Confucian Temple now stands was Hung Wu's garden known as the 
Tung Hwa Yuen {%^^) and the residence of the Prime Minister. A part of this 
compound were the rooms in the city wall now occupied by the Chao Hwa Tsz 
(^i^) who are, in a way, successors to his messengers (|^A) and who retain many 
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of the privileges accorded them. Liu Peh-w^n is held in high estimation by the 
people to-day. Many think that from that time until the present there has never been 
his equal, and that Hung Wii's success was because of the wisdom of this great 
man. After a few years he retired from public life entirely and devoted himself to 
study first in the monastery that stood where the Ming Tomb now is, and afterwards 
on Tsingliangsban {Sffilil)' * beautiful hill in the west part of Nanking. From 
here he disappeared and no one to this day knows where his grave is; but every 
one in Nanking knows that if a person at night wanders alone over Tsingliangshan 



THE MING TOMBS. 

he is liable to meet this same Liu Peh-witn who will ask "Does the morning come?" 
referring to the re-establishment of the Ming Dynasty after the long night of the Tsing. 
The founder of the Mings sleeps his long sleep protected by the great Dragon's 
coiling form. The city of his greatness, still grand and Imperial in her ruin, may yet 
^ain with her massive walls enclose the Dragon Throne. 

O rare old city, bom of kings ! 

The glory of the past sits on thee like a crown. 
What if thy present be but days of gloom ! 

A Dragon sleeps beneath thee, and a Yao or Shun 
Shall in the future ages coming down 

Make thee again The Great Nanking. 
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By W. Arthur Cornaby. 



T is along the by-paths of Chinese literature that the student learns to seek 
for original thought. Confucius of classical fame was, as he described 
himself, "a transmitter, not a maker," while his less-known coniemporar)' 
Lao Tzu was as daringly original in his way as our modem Emerson. And 
among the "hundred philosphers" of China, those least known seem to be 
the men of something approaching originality. The famous in the land have been 
Confucio-copyists, or echoes of obvious orthodoxy. 

As the subject of the present papier had his tablet placed in the Chinese West- 
minster Abbey (that is, the Confucian Temple) in i8z6, his orthodoxy is unquestioned, 
and his doctrine is often "a tune tied to a post" — to quote Leigh Hunt's description 
of bagpipe music. But that the philosopher who thought and wrute in our later 
Tudor and earlier Stuart epoch is not altogether devoid of originality in his ways of 
putting things, a perusal of some of his selected sayings may prove. 

Philosophers belong to times of social or national unrest. " All sunshine makes 
the desert" is the old Arab proverb. And the portraits of China's men of deep 
thought are all Rembrandt portraits, where the lineaments shine forth from gloomiest 
backgrounds. 

In the case of Lii K'un, the Tartar Dynasty founded by Kublai Khan (1280 A.D.) 
had been superseded by a native line of monarchs, termed the Ming or Resplendant 
Dynasty; and had the masculine virtues of its founder but been transmissible with 
the hereditary succession, that term might have stood for "a thing, and not a mere 
babblement or /wthing." As it was, the glory soon departed, and Tchabod Dynasty 
would have been the appropriate term were names in China at all significant of 
qualities. 

Catastrophe succeeded catastrophe. In 1597 hostilities broke out with the 
Japanese in the east, while the aborigines of Western Szechuan began a formidable 
insurrection, and in 1615 the Mongols of the north invaded China with a hundred 
thousand men. Within the palace, the Emperor (Wan Li) who should have ruled bis 
sixty and a half millions {as China's population then stood) had forgotten the very 
ABC of government. All was extravagance and sensuality. When the metropolitan 
treasuries were empty, provincial surpluses were squandered to provide six millions 
sterling for the marriage of the Heir Apparent. And for twenty-five years no single 
Public Court was held, and none but concubines and eunuchs saw the Son of Heaven. 
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Such were the surroundings amid which Lii K'un (who was born in 1538) grew 
up to manhood. Graduating in 1574 he rose in rank until he became President of 
the Board of Punishments — a high office indeed. Then, in 1597, he sent the Emperor 
a memorial of remonstrance. It was neglected, and he resigned, to meditate upon 
human nature, amid the rural scenes of his boyhood, in the province. of Honan, where 
he died in 161 8. 

His works do not seem to be on sale at the ordinary bookshops, where the 
current philosophy is of that marketable order which will assist the student to pass 
the Civil Service Examinations. Not being on the "university lists" there in no 
demand for the cogitations of Lii K'un. But a benevolent institution, a half century 
ago, reprinted his "Gathered Thoughts" as a work of merit.-  And a pundit of former 
years, who soon after died of opium smoking, once presented the writer with a copy 
saying, " This embodies my creed, my religion." Long afterwards, deterred mean- 
while by the pundit's forbidding recoifimendation, the books were at length studied, 
and the choicer passages translated into English. 

SOME SAYINGS OF LU K'UN. 

The first to be selected bears more than a trace of that "local colour" which the 
history of our statesman-philosopher would suggest : — 

The more ideal characters are confined to no particular rank of society, nor 
are the despicable characters either; vulgarity abounds among titled aristocrats, 
to whom uprightness and villainy are often secondary considerations; while 
among menials and mendicants are to be found those who are dutiful, 
upright, and self-controlling, living out the great moral obligations of the universe 
in their own narrow sphere. These latter call forth my heartiest reverence; but 
as to the high dignitaries and "honourable men" aforesaid, my respect for them 
is of a somewhat lower type. To compare them with the other class, is (in the 
old phrase) to compare a feather to a mountain. We miist never look down 
upon common folk; nor must the goo^man of low degree or the poverty-stricken 
student of truth think too meanly of himself. 
Two classes of "honourable men" call forth appropriate comment: — 

Men who really sorrow for the woes of the world, — sorrow to the point of 
tears, while they possess and apply real ability for the healing of the nation, — for 
such I would willingly be a menial runner-behind ; but those who accumulate 
their small-talk on paper, with no insight into the nation's needs, but all the 
while wrangling for a foremost place along the dusty ruts of fame, oblivious of 
the condition of the masses, — these are good-for-nothings of the universe. 
The topsyturvydom of the sordid standpoint is thus expressed : — 

Making out truth and right to be the mere book-covers of things essential, 
and the mere book-covers of things to be essential realities, — alas ! this sort of 
thing has been going on for ages. 
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But Magna est Veritas is a conviction none the less : — 

To distinguish truth from sham may need much study, but through the 
myriad ages truth will last ineffaceable and indestructible. 
Meanwhile, if Diogenes lit his lantern to search for a man, Lii K'un fails to 
discover a faulty man ! 

The true man allows his errors to be seen of others. But nowadays men 
are so faultless! Can they all be gentlemen of consummate virtue, I wonder? 
Yet is the masquerade not wholly successful : — 

The body may be covered up all but the face, but the heart and life will 
find expression there. It is hard to manipulate and make-up a benevolent 
countenance. Spite of ^11 our efforts, character will imprint itself there. 

"If beans are sown the plants will be bean-plants; if melon-seeds then the 
plants will be melon-plants." You cannot effectually secrete anything within ; 
that particular thing is bound to reveal itself. How can you cherish your lusts 
and passion, and then "conform to the will of Heaven?" How can you carry 
about within you a depraved heart, and then teach others uprightness? The true 
man is careful of his inner life, for what is within will come out in every detail, 
and nothing but what is to be found within can possibly come out. 
Two ways of dealing with tardy recognition are aptly set forth in the words : — 

The merchant with a thousand pounds stock frets not at the lack of customers 
for some time, while the small huckster cannot bear the lack of a day or two's 
sales without much distress of heart. If you fret and fume at non-recognition, 
may you not be a small huckster and not a great merchant? 
The task of tasks 'and tl>e real criterion of a true character, are thus set forth: — 

To choose ypur words in the presence of wife and children and servants, to 
be on your guard while eating and drinking, lying down and rising up — this is the 
task of tasks. 

The man who is good in secret, who in the household is the hero of his wife 
and children, may be safely recognised in public life as a really fine character. 
The authorised critics of character being they of the household, the rest are to 
receive attention in proportion to their merits : — 

It is exceedingly difficult to please everybody, but let us consider what 
manner of person he is that we fail to please. If he be noble of deed and well- 
informed, let us weigh his criticisms day and night to find out where we differ from 
him; and let us seek always to be right rather than to hold our own against him. 
In all things persevere : — 

Keep going, and you need not fear the thousand miles journey ; keep doing, 
and you need not despair at the ten thousand things that have to be done. 
In a land where scholarship is so often a mere road to nanie and gain, the following 
would appear more original than with us: — 

To read the ardent words of the ancients in a slovenly >vay, to read their 
calm thoughts in a fidgetty manner, to read their subtle utterances in a light and 
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trifling mood, lo read their far-reaching generalisations with a shallow brain, will 
uever unfold their meaning or bring cx)nviction and realisation. Such readers, 
however widely read, will ever remain so many spendthrift simpletons. 

The reader who studies merely to gain the meaning of his old authors, 
without applying their admonitions to himself, is like the porter ivho carries your 
luggage. He spends his strength for a few cash, and has no sort of ownership of 
the valuables within your boxes. 
Books, however, are not the only repositories of wisdom : — 

The great end of scholarship is to gain a thorough acquaintance with the way 
of Heaven, with human nature, the laws of things, and the causes of affairs, and 
then to apply everything to personal character. 

The thoughtful man who examines all things mundane will find a Law in 
everything, and as he finds it his studies become inspiring. 
But his studies must be introspective also :— - 

To see a thousand things around us is not comparable to seeing an inch 
beneath the surface of our own nature ; it is not so difficult to study things 
around ; the difficulty is to know oneself. The great sins of a lifetime are just 
made up of selfishness and self-conceit. 
But humility must be kept within bounds : — 

If it be asked whether pride is antagonistic to virtue and humility favourable 
to virtue, the reply is that humility is favourable, if it be always moderated with 
due regard to the fitness of things. The great whose humility oversteps all 
requirements may tarnish their good name, and the laws of the realm will not be 
enforced ; while an ever-humble populace will become degraded, disgraced, and 
spiritless. 
The preservation of harmonious relations with others is an essential part of 
goodness : — 

The advantages of "flesh and bone" (brotherhood) are insufficiently realised, 
while the distinctions of meum and tuum are studied with excessive care. 

If ever>'one would become an earnest self-reprover, not only would there be 
no contention within the four seas, but the universe would be enwrapped with 
the breath of harmony. 
A wise distinction is made between friends and flatterers:— - 

\ straight-spoken friend is hard to gain, and we repudiate his criticisms 
when be utters them; flatterers abound, and we welcome their falsities; and thus, 
alas I when we would pass a single day blamelessly, we find it hard indeed. 

Do not think that because men say " Yes, yes," that they think you are in 
rhe right ; or when they say nothing that they agree with you ; or when they are 
all your " humble servants " that they reverence you. 
The only safe way to reprove others is described with Hibernian wit : — 

Two friends fell out one day, and finding that one of them was in the wrong 
I told him so, whereat he was displeased. " Do you not think there is a 
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fraction of blame due to you?" I asked him. " May be a fraction," he replied. 
"Aha!" I said, "I see it now. One must always ignore that fraction, and regard 
a man as faultless, before venturing to reprove him." 

The brutal reprover is gibbetted thus: — 

To reprove another until his mouth is shut and his tongue is tied, till his fact 
is crimson and his body in a cold sweat, and then to go on lacerating him without 
cessation — how enjoyable ! And hmv utterly mean I 

Charity in all things: — 

There are six reasons why one should excuse others. Perhaps their view of 
the case is narrow ; perhaps they do not realise the importance of the matter ; 
perhaps their strength is inadequate ; perhaps they are hampered with secret 
sorrows ; perhaps they are muddled and confused ; perhaps one has hardly grasped 
their reasons for holding back. First let us consider these several possibilities, 
and if they still do not alter on admonition, it may then be time to blame them. 
The truly good man first instructs and then (if need be) blames ; he first com- 
passionates and then (if need be) is angry. 

False charity is delusive: — 

Forgiveness is a word embodying much good doctrine. But we should note 
the reasons which call forth forbearance with the fallen. The lustful man readily 
forgives the unclean; the lover of money easily forgives the covetous ; the glutton 
forgives the drunkard ; the lover of ease forgives the lazy. Not to eliminate self 
from the case robs the good word forgiveness of all its goodness. The forgiving, 
therefore, must be cautious. 

Yet is generosity the highest wisdom: — 

To rightly investigate into an evil report requires a generous heart. The 
ungenerous, hearing of a man's fault, find matter for pleasing discourse; the 
suspicious, hearing of an alleged fault, believe it without hesitation. But the 
generous-minded know how easily a bad name may pollute a reputation, and 
how readily too the evil may counterfeit goodness; therefore he sets himself to 
discover what manner of man the alleged evil-doer really is, and what are the 
motives of those who inform against him. He also inquires into the circumstances 
which led up to the deed in question, and that with all patience and carefulness, 
seeking only to discover the truth of the matter. Then, if he finds the action to 
have really been what was represented, he can afford to believe it; if otherwise 
he is able to vindicate the accused before his slanderers; and if the wrong-doer 
has merely fallen into the toils of others, he puts forth his energies to restore 
him. 

Self-cultivation and sympathy first and last. 

Cultivate self rather than reprove others, and your good example will be the 
finest possible reproof; sympathise with men, and you will find such sympathy 
the best means of self-cultivation. 
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HOW KAN LO BECAME PRIME MINISTER. 

( Translated from the Chinese by ArdshealJ 



THRKE-HUNDRED years before the Christian era the Dynasty of Ch'in 
reigned in China. In those days the Emperor ruled over all countries 
and states " within the four seas," and was recognized by them as thei' 
lord and master. As a sign of their dependence they were in the habit 
of sending tribute at regular intervals to the Capital of the Emperor's 
Kingdom, and as a rule they were most submissive and obedient. There tt-a,s one 
Stale, however, which had been gradually 
growing stronger. With its growth of 
strength desire sprung up to free itself from 
the galling yoke of subjection to the Emperor 
of China and to remain no longer a mere 
vassal of the reigning Dynasty. Accordingly, 
when the time for sending tribute drew nigh, 
the State, which desired to be independent, 
determined to avail itself of this opportunity to 
endeavour to free itself from the degrading 
confession of dependence involved in the 
sending of tribute. A remonstrance was drawn 
up by the ("rime Minister of the State which, i 
after pointing out that, though minute inquiry 
had been made, nothing had been discovered 
to justify the exaction of tribute, proceeded aij 

f II . ._ KAN LO. 

"Though we are unable to recognize any right on the part of China to demand 
any sign of submission from our State, we are, nevertheless, willing, out of regard for 
long-established custom, to forward tribute this year, but only conditionally. ^Ve are 
sending to the Emperor an elephant and the condition we impose is that the exact 
weight of the elephant must be cerlained within three days and duly published. If 
this condition be fulfilled, our State will continue to pay tribute as before : but, if the 
condition be not fulfilled, our State will declare its independence and forthwith make 
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an attack on the Emperor. If we succeed, the Emperor\s dominions will be divided 
and he will become a mere vassal. It is requested that an early answer may be 
given to our remonstrance." 

The Emperor, to whom the remonstrance was duly presented by the ambassador 
from the inferior State, was so enraged on reading it that he at once issued an order 
to decapitate the person who had dared to convey such an audacious document into 
his presence. The ambassador, however, pointed out that he was not in any way to 
blame, as he was merely acting on behalf of his prince and that, although his death 
would be a matter of no importance, he was afraid that if he were put to death the 
other States would ridicule the Emperor for not possessing in his kingdom a single 
person capable of discharging the insignificant task of weighing an elephant. The 
Emperor was struck by the force of these remarks and, recognizing the inadvisability 
of showing his weakness by killing the ambassador before any attempt had been made 
to answer the remonstrance, he issued instructions that the ambassador should be 
properly received and entertained. At the same time he handed the remonstrance to his 
Ministers to read and commanded them to devise a plan without delay for weighing 
the elephant. 

The Ministers were quite perplexed. The idea of weighing anything of the bulk 
and dimensions of an elephant had never occurred to ihem, nor had it ever been 
even referred to in the writings of their ancient sages. What they had omitted to 
mention was not likely to be a matter easy of accomplishment. They sat for hours 
in solemn silence cudgelling their brains and trying to solve the difficulty. But they 
were as much perplexed at the end of their reflections as they were at the beginning 
and were as far as ever from being able to suggest any solution of a problem so 
difficult. When they informed their Ropal Master of their helplessness he flew into 
a towering rage and declared that Ministers who could not help him in such a trifling 
matter must be either fools or knaves "I will," he continued, "give you two days 
within which to ascertain the weight of the beast. If you do not succeed within that 
period in finding out the exact weight of the beast you shall all be beheaded. 
Withdraw!" 

The Ministers at once retired and wended their way homewards, looking very 
woebegone and devoutly wishing that the elephant was still an unknown species. 

One of the Ministers, named Kan, who had hitherto been a special favourite at 
Court, wore a most doleful appearance and, when he reached his home, refused to 
eat or speak, looking as if he were indeed weary of a life of which elephants constituted 
such an important part. This Minister had a son named Kan Lo, who was only 
twelve years of age, and who was still at school where he had already gained a 
reputation for the rapid progress he had made in his studies. He had been through 
all the Classics and could quote them as glibly as if he had been a student for years. 

On returning from school he noticed that his father, who as a rule enjoyed the 
best of spirits, was looking very sad and depressed, and inquired why he was so 
downcast. His father replied by telling him that children should be seen and not 
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heard and should not question their elders. Kan Lo, who was devoted to his father, 
suspected there was some great trouble at Court wliich was causing his parents 
unhappiness and, being auxious to reheve his father's anxiety, addressed him as 
follows:— 

" Every family has its eldest son as a State has its Prime Minister. In family 
matters father and son deliberate ; in affairs of State, Prince and Minister. A 
son should share the sorrows of his father just as a Minister should share those of his 
Prince. Seeing you look sorrowful it is my duty to inquire ihe reason, fctr, perhaps, 
I may be able to alleviate your grief." 
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Being impressed by the earnestness of his child, he proceeded to tell him the 
difficulty about weighing the elephant. Kan \ja, on hearing it, burst into laughter, 
being much amused at the idea of his father l>eing worried hy such a trifle. This 
levity greatly incensed his father who rated his son soundly. "You little rascall" he 
exclaimed, "you ought to be well flogged tor treating lightly a matter of supreme 
importance which is now monopolising the whole time and attention of all the high 
oflScers of the State. Are you not aware that there are spies on all sides who if they 
hear anyone say that they know how to weigh the elephant, will immediately take them 
before the Emperor to put their knowledge to the test and if their deed is not as good 
as their word they will be at once beheaded ? If you are overheard talking in this 
way you will run a great risk of losing your life." Kan lx>, in no way abashed, replied:— - 
■" Father, you may make yourself easy in mind. I know of a plan by the adoption of 
which the elephant can be weighed. I will guarantee its success. If it fail, I am 
■quite willing to be punished." The father demanded that the plan should be 
revealed to him, but Kan I,o declared that he could reveal it to no one except the 
Emperor. He then set off for school, leaving his father wondering whether a child of 
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twelve could possess such ability and, if he did, why he should hesitate to reveal the 
secret to his own father. 

Next morning the father went to Court and, being driven to desjxiration through 
his not having been able to devise any scheme of his own for weighing the elephant, 
there was nothing f(;r it but to report to the Emperor that his son had declared his 
ability to accomplish what seemed an impossible task. 

The Emperor's joy on hearing the intelligence knew no bounds. He at once 
inquired the age of his Minister's son, and, when he was informed that he was only 
twelve, he declared that a child of so tender an age, gifted with such talents, was 
certain to be a blessing to the State, and orderd that he be brought into his presence 
forthwith. He was sent for at once and, being ushered into the royal presence. 
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behaved with such dignity that the Emperor was much struck by his demeanour, 
which differed in no way from that of an old and experienced Minister of State. 
When questioned regarding the weighing of the elephant, he replied that he was quite 
prepared to undertake that task and that, if he failed in his attempt, he was willing to 
submit to any punishment that might be desired. The Emperor, having decided to 
give him an opportunity of trying his weighing scheme, inquired what he would 
require to carry it out. He replied that he had only three requests to make which 
he trusted would be granted. In the first place he wanted a large boat and some 
stones ; secondly, he desired the populace to be allowed to assemble on the banks of the 
river to witness the weighing of the elephant; and, thirdly, he requested that the 
ambassador, who had brought the elephant, should not be put to death but should be 
allowed to return to his own State so that he might inform his Prince that the Emperor 
had at any rate one subject capable of dealing with difficulties. The Emperor at once 
granted his requests, and ordered that the weighing should take place next day at 
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noon, promising at the same time that if the attempt to weight the elephant was 
successful, Kan Lo should be ennobled. 

Kan Lo then retired from the palace along with the Ministers who kept w^ondering 
how an elephant could be weighed with the aid of a boat and stones. His father was 
full of anxiety and fear lest the scheme should fail, but was reassured by his son who 
declared failure to be impossible. 

A royal proclamation was issued notifying the people that the elephant would be 
weighed and ordering them to repair next day at noon to the banks of the river to 
witness the spectacle. 







THE ELKPHANT ON THE BOAT. 

When the morning arrived Kan Lo, nothing daunted by the serious nature of the 
risk he was running if he failed, looked calm and collected. Before setting out to 
fulfil his self-appointed task, he repaired to the palace to return thanks to the 
Emperor for his royal favour in having allowed him to presume to attempt what 
others, older and wiser than he, had not ventured to undertake. His audience at the 
palace having been finished, he set out, mounted on horseback, for the river, 
accompanied by the ambassador and an Imperial bodyguard, the elephant following 
in the rear. Crowds of people lined the route to the river, anxious to catch a glimpse 
of the hero of the hour. His appearance created a favourable impression amongst 
most of the onlookers, who were struck by his distinguished bearing and handsome 
features, though there were some who scoffed at the idea of a child being able to 
carry out what had puzzled the wise men of the land. 

The long, slowly-moving, procession at last reached the bank of the river. There 
a boat was in readiness, anchored near the bank, and close by it was a pile of stones, 
all of uniform size. The elephant, which up to that time had behaved with the 
greatest decorum, began to show signs of discontent and became somewhat unruly. 
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The keepers tried to pacify it and to coax it into quiescence by giving it cakes. But 
the elephant refused to l»e comforted and became more and more restive, as if it 
anticipated trouble. 

In llie meantime Kan I.ii had been completing his anangements, after which he 
suddenly ordered the elephant to be led on board the boat. 'I'he elephant seemed to 
comprehend the order for it at once tried to bolt and would have succeeded in 
breaking loose had it not been secured by ropes. 



THE KI.EPHANT AND THE STONES. 

An attempt was now made to get the beast on board the boat, but it refused to 
move. Coaxing was tried, but, after all the coaxing acts had been exhausted, the 
elephant still remained unmoved. A little gentle pressure was then applied but with 
no effect. The patience of the keepers was becoming gradually exhausted and they 
were beginning to show signs of temper. Heavy blows with thick sticks now rained on 
the hide of the elephant, whilst it was being pushed from behind and draped in front. 
These attentions becoming too continuous at last had the desired effect, and with a 
loud noise the elephant plunged into the boat which sank deep into the water under 
the weight of so heavy a cargo. 

People now began to wonder what the object of shipping the beast could be, and 
their surprise became all the greater when suddenly Kan I>o ordered the elephant to 
be removed from the boat and to be led on to the bank again. 

The elephant seemed quite out of its element in the boat and it required no coaxing 
to induce it to leave it. With one bound it jumped on to the bank and whinnied 
with delight. No sooner had the beast landed than Kan Lo proceeded close to the 
bank and, after having carefully examined the boat outside and inside, he directed it 
to be filled with the stones with which he had specially requested to be furnished. 
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The spectators on hearing Kan I^s last order beuamt: more and more doubtful 
of his ability to weigh the elephant. Indeed many now thought that he was indulging 
in a childish freak, as ihey could not see what i>i>ssible connection there was between 
the elephant and a caryo of stones. 

In the meantime, the boat was l>eing filled with stones under the superintendence 
<if Kan Lo, who watched the process with great care. After a large quantity of stones 
had been jiiaced un board, he suddenly ordered the loading lo cease and the stones 
to be ajjain removed from the boat. This command was received with a loud hum of 
discontent from the crowds of spectators, who began lo be more than ever convinced 
(hat ihey had been befuoleil into coming to witness Kan Lo attempting an impossible 



THK RKrUKN Ot K.^N LO IN TKiU.MPH. 

task, He,' however, was in no way disconcerted by this outbreak of popular dis- 
plea.sure, but calmly caused the stones which had been taken out of the boat 'and 
which were all of a uniform size to be counted. When the work of counting was 
o\'er and the exact number of stones taken from the b<)at had been ascertained, a 
smile of triumph passed over his features, and in a loud voice he announced that he 
was in possession of the exact weight of the elephant, an announcement which the 
crowd received with loud shouts of derision. Kan Lo then stepped forward and 
explained how he had ascertained the exact weight: — 

"My object in ordering the elephant to be put on board the boat was to see how 
far the boat would sink under its weight into the water. Having carefully marked 
the line made by the water, I caused the elephant to be led on shore again, and then 
had the boat laden with stones of a uniform size and weight until it sank into the 
water up to the line reached when the elephant was on board. I then had the stones 
counted, atid now I know the exact weight of the elephant." 
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Great were the rejoicings when Kan \m had finished his explanation, and the 
spectators realized for the first time that he had really accomplished his task. 

Special messengers were at once despatched to the palace to convey the 
intelligence to the Emperor, who was greatly relieved and much delighted. He 
directed that Kan Lo should be brought before him without delay, and when he 
came into ihe royal presence the limperor warmly thanked him for having saved his 
country from a great dilemma and conferred on him as a reward the position of 
Frime Minister, though he was only a youth of twelve years of age. He also 
proclaimed a general holiday for three days, during which there were great rejoicings 
and festivities, every household being gaily decorated with tamps and festoons. 

Bui great as was the joy on the part of the public, it was as nothing compared 
with that which reigned in the household of Kan \x>, to which hosts of friends and 
relations rejiaired to offer their congratulations and to join the feasting and revelrj'. 

The fame of Kan I.o became widespread and, through his abilities, the Empire 
flourished. He was indeed a striking example of his saying that wisdom depends not 
on age, but that he who is without it may live in vain for one hundred years. 
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By J. K. Dknuam. 



ftith the purpose in view to find oul and see for oneself Imhv 
lething is produced which one uses, or comes across, in .e\eryday ^fe, ■* 
has, I think, to most people a special interest and, conseqiienlly, it was 
with the most pleasurable anticipation that I embarked on the dumsy- 
looking, but exceedingly clean and comfortable paddle steamer "Kiang- 
teen," and travelled the 130 odd miles down the Whangpoo, across the Hangchow 




JO.sS-HOUSE ON THK BANK OK THK I KKKK. 

Bay. and up the river to the ancient city of Ntngpo. I was accompanied by my wi 
and one of my head contractors, who had business at the Quarries, acted as o 
guide. 
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We arrived at the wharf at Ningpo at daybreak and, leaving the steamer at about 
stven o'clock, proceeded along the Bund in chairs, and crossed over to the east bank of 
the river on a bridge supported by a series of pontoons chained together, with a moveable 
floor made in sections. A mile or two more through the native quarters with the 
streets five feet wide at the most, paved with loose, liadly-fitted and worn stone slabs, 
brought us to l>oaujao, on a creek, where we found our houseboats wailing for us. 
The smell, particularly in the "Billingsgate" district, was, I need only say, as strong 
a.s it usually is in such places. 



WOBKINC, SHEWING HOl.KS FOKMKD BY (JUAKKYINC. SUCCKSSIVE 
SHKETS OF STONK. 

We noticed that these creeks or canals are kept at a level of several feel higher 
than the river, where there was a strong ebbtide running at this time, by means of a 
primitive form of lock, known as a "'pull-over," and consisting merely of a weir 
formed of tLml>er with a well-mudded timber slide on each side. 

There is a capstan on each l>ank, and a boat wishing to descend from the creek 
to the river is pulled up the incline by mean.s of a rope pa.ssed round these, until it 
topples over and "chutes" down the longer .slide to the lower level. The river badly 
needs dredging, and it is not an uncommon occurrence, at low tide, for a boat to get 
stuck in the mud at the bottom of the slide. 
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But to return from this digression. We got on board at once, "tracking" 
for several miles abng a wide creek in an easterly direction, making straight for 
the jagged-looking hills which are clearly seen from Ningpo. 

We came to several junctions on this creek and seemed always to bear lo the 
right (southwards), except in one case, at about two o'clock when, about a mile from 
the hills, we took a wrong turning and finding that neither of our boats would go 
through a stone bridge spanning the same, had to return to the junction and take the left- 
hand creek, the bridge across which, being a few inches wider, just allowed us 



A STEEP FACE OF THE yUARRV. 

In these creeks there appeared to be no other traffic but that of the small boats 
which take their load of stone down lo Ningpo and the surface is covered, except for 
a lane in the centre, with weeds and water-lilies. We were now in sight of the quarries; 
a sheer, weather-stained face of rock shewing up against the green, where the spur of 
the hill had been cut away. 
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'I'lirninj,' u|j a short creek we came tii the landing-place where the stone is 
shipped, and went ashore, our preparations being watched with the greatest interest 
l)_v tlie usual croud of natives. 

It was remarkable that they did not evince the usual objection to being 
photographed, probably because they had never seen a camera before and had no idea as 
to its use. At any rate, we were assured that the natives of these |»arls had never seei> 
a while woman before, and that no white man had visited the Quarries for sixteen years. 

W'e walked up to the working 
along an avenue of stone blocks 
of all shapes and sizes, worked 
and un- worked, -\mongst the 
former I noticed some ver>- finely- 
carved capitals, which I was 
informed were for a building of 
Messrs. Scott and Carter's in 
Shanghai. I'icluresque stone huts 
belonging to the workpeople are 
scattered about in various parts. 

The a|)pearance of the working 
as we approached was striking in 
the extreme, of which effect the 
photos give only a faint idea, 

I should explain here that 
although the earlier quan>ing was 
done from the side of a hill, in 
consequence of the disco ver\' 
. that the quality of the stone 
I improved as lower levels were 
reached, all the stone is now, 
and has been for a long time, 
obtained from a c<msiderabte depth. 

The labour involved is, of course, very great, and the work slow, but having gone- 
on for many years it has resulted in huge pits having been made in the solid rock, 
whilst the jagged masses left standing in places, on account of defects, give to these 
pits a most fantastic appearance. 

In this di.strici of Oulaoou there are five separate quarries, each having different 
owners, who are said lo be fabulously wealthy, and in the last one the huge pit had 
been formed into a pool of clear water by the rain. An attempt was being made to 
remove this by means of a bucket lift and a series of pumps, such as are commonly 
used for irrigating, driven by a bullock, but, as may he imagined, the stream actually 
Howing out at the top was very insignificant, and the whole thing struck one a.s a 



liETACHEIl PtLLAK OF ROCK. 



THE NINGPO GREEN STONE QUARRIES 



niid in sucli cases tlie men 
given a special "tumslia. '' 
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The country in wliich the <]uarries are situated is very preiu- and the shooting is 
said lo be excellent and varied, wild pig and deer being quite common. 

From one of the quarry hills the pagoda in Ningpm could l)c easily seen, and a 
round hill, capped by a ring of fir-trees, was pointed out. The ring of trees contains a 
famous joss-house, concerning which a curious stor>- is told. The joss-house, which 
is approached hy along fliglit of steps, each a fool high, collapsed some time ago, 
and the priests had lo build a, temporary suhsiitute at the foot of the hill, being 
unable to ptay the cost of the labour required lo carry ihe material to the ttjp. Very 
soon, however, ihe priests hit upon a plan by the successful operation of which the 



PROTF.CTKI) PILLAR UROUCHT FROM KOKIKN. 
ON IHK RKIHT IS ONt Oh" SIX lOPIKS MADE IN NISOPO. 

building now stands once more at the summit, without a cent having been 
expended on the hauling of materials.  They put up placards announcing the 
. granting of indulgences and other privileges to whomsoever would ascend and pray at 
the top, provided that each person should carry something, from a lump of stone or a 
pole to a single roof tile, up with him. The story does not say how long the work took. 
Returning to our boats, we shifted out into the main creek where, the evening 
being hot, the temptation of the cool, clear water was not to be resisted, and 1 
enjoyed a long and refreshing swim. The wind being favourable, we then set sail, 
and the moon being bright, were able to travel well into the night. 
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Next morning we found, ourselves at Changpingjao on the outskirts of Ningpo 
City, and after breakfast proceeded along the creek till we came to one of the "pull- 
overs" previously described, descended into the river, passed under the liridge of 
boats, and were once more alongside the "Kiangtcen." 

An hour's excursion into the native city, (really undertaken to satisfy my guide) 
where the only thing really worth seeing (but this is wtll worth) is the Fukien Temple, 
with its two really superbly carved stone pillars: a pleasant tiftin with the jovial represen- 
tative of a leading Shanghai firm, and a walk through the Foreign Settlement, filled up 
the day till fouro'clock, when we started on our homeward journej', and reached the 
familiar Bund early next morning after a quiet and uneventful passage. 
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By W. P:. Mac KLIN, M.B. 



LITERARY ability is held in the highest repute in China and the officials are 
chosen from among the educated. "All occupations are inferior, only the 
life of a student is elevated." It is the rule of the learned, and in many 
respects an illustration of Plato's ideal of the rule of philosophers. Though 
there may be from ten to twenty percent, of purchased or otherwise unfairly 
secured degrees I think that muchof the real scholarship of the country rises to the 
top. Many sayings, however, show with biting sarcasm the feeling of injustice where 
favouritism has been shown. 

"It is not necessary that the Essay i)ass in the opinion of the world but only in 
that of the head examiner." "An Essay has no inherent surety of success, it only 
recjuires Ju I (an officer of the God of Learning) to secretly nod his approval," taking the 
place of any wisdom on the part of the examiner. Those eligible for the second degree, 
or triennial examinations, are students who have [)assed the district, prefectural, and 
provincial examinations, and have secured the first degree of "Siutsai" (Budding 
Talent) or bachelorship. A small percentage of bachelors have secured their degrees 
by purchase with sums varying from several hundreds to one thousand dollars. 

The elaborate examination halls, capable of accommodating about twenty-five 
thousand students, have been swept and garnished, and if more than that number are 
expected mat cells are built, may be for some thousands. The cells are about the 
size of a large sedan chair and have plain board movable seats and desks. In all during 
the examinations about 100,000 people are added to the population of the city, 
including relatives, servants, and caterers for the students. The prices of all 
commodities and the charges for carriages, jinrikshas, and animals, advance greatly. 
Rents are very high and a month's rent is charged by the authorities as a tax. 

On the 8th of the 8th Moon, at one o'clock a.m. the officers begin to register 
the students and have only completed their task by 4 p.m. At daylight of the loth 
they commence lo (x^me out and all have dispersed by midnight. As soon as all are 
out they begin to re-enter, that is at 1 a.m. of the iith, and take the same length of 
time in registering, remaining at their desks and coming out as at the first trial. 'I'he 
third entrance is on the 14th and exit on the i6th. Each of the three trials 
means about a day and two nights of hardship. Our illustration shows the general plan 
of the halls and a three-storied pavilion in the centre. Till just after the Taiping Re- 
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bellion there used to be a custom after dosing and sealing the "Dragon doors" (the front 
dix>rs) of beating drums and gongs and waving a black flag and calling "Who has an 
injustice to avenge come and avenge il." This was a call of spirits of the dead 
to come and punish the guilty. Many died, who were troubled with guilty fears. 
So many were scared to death in this way that a special Imperial Edict put an end to 
this practice. 

The eighteen sub-examiners have their rooms behind the students' cells, and 
across a small canal is the office of the Lord Examiner. The " Red Flying Bridge" 
makes cummunication. The assistants examine the Essays and those seeming worthy 
are sent across the canal to the I-ord Examiner and his deputy. "When an Essay 
gijes across the "Red Flying Bridge" there is some hope for it." 



EXAMINATION HALL. 

A few hundreds of taels called "buying a recommendation" aids the essay in 
gelling across the bridge, truly a "pons asinorum." It is said that 1,000 availed 
themselves this year, as a similar number did last year, of this opportunity. Out of the 
large number of competitors only 140 or 150 can be successful, that is less than one 
per cent., and of these there is always a fixed number of officials' sons and Manchus 
who must be passed. It is hard to say exactly what is the percentage of those justly 
successful, but scholars I have asked about the matter say 80 per cent, to 6 per cent. 

Worsted students like the celebrated author of the " Liao Chiai " and the leader 
of the Taipiny Rebellion, love to revile the examiners. It is possible to pay from 
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'I'ls. 5.000 1(1 'I'ls. 10,000 in a regular way to secure a degree, but this is nril a |)opjlar 
way as ii is loo easily known, The secret method has most favimr, as the imposmr 
can thus pose as learned except lo the initiated. This costs from TIs. 3,000 to TIs. 
10,000, paid to the examiner tin the way from the Capital to Nankin. A suhslitnii' 
can he employed for Tl.s. 300, to be increased to TIs. 3,000 if successful. Then tlit-rc' 
is the trick mentioned above of "buying a recommendation." 

All the officials are very busy the Governor taking chief charge and the Treasurer 
and the Taotais having special directorships. The mlliiarA' officers are continually on 
the alerl, and they need to be, for these would-be rulers are sometimes more like 
anarchists than law-abiding citizens. They must be humoured too for they may 
strike or rebel, and woe betide the eJ^aminers if they do. They may "lose face" or 
place, or worse. I am told that in the reign of Kang Hsi corruption of examiners 



THE RIVER FRONT, 

was so bad that the students were ready, when the results were posted, with egg shells 
filled with ink and immediately obliterated the names. They afterwards carried the 
God of Wealth and set it up in the examination halls. An investigation showed such 
horrible bribery that the head examiners and sixteen of the sub-examiners were put lu 
death. 

The subjects of the Essays are taken from the works of Confucius, Mencius, 
and the history and literature of China, to which, latterly, foreign subjects have been 
added and the old " Pah Ku, " or eight-divisioned form, has been discontinued. Some 
of the subjects, are as follows : — 
I. — " To see the outer forms and know the politics, to hear the music and know virtue 

(of the Ruler)." 
2. — "King VVu gave peace to the country and had continuous years of plenty." 
3. — "The Founder of the Ming Dynasty put out an Edict rejecting the methtxi of 

collecting a fixed amount of taxes from trade every year {as the years vary)." 
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Subjects of this year, such as the following, are fairly representative of the matters 
dealing with foreign questions. 
1. — "In making new books and publishing newspapers and periodicals the articles 

should be peaceable and true. If they revile the Government's policy there is a 

hindrance to keeping the country in peace. They are then truly provocative of 

rebellion. Suggest a law to stop this, settle the peoples' minds, and establish the 

customs of the country." 
2. — ''The postal service is greatly expanding. How many postal lines are there, and 

how many offices? Should we expand and alter the management in order to 

secure the {K)wer of the post office ?" 

Food and water are supplied to the city in the halls by caterers. Corpses of those 
(King are taken over the wall bv a kind of scale lever called the "heavenlv scale 
beam," and cannot go out of the front gate. The lists of successful students are 
posted before the Treasurer's Yamen. 'J'his poster is called the "Dragon 'Hger 
Poster." An eager crowd is waiting to see the results. The successful candidates in 
glory and honour are feasted by the examiners and the officials and are called 
"Kiiren" (Promoted Men, or Masters). They are eligible for the examinations for 
the third degree '*Tsin" (Entered Scholars) which is held in Pekin. 

Why do so many keep going to these examinations even till old age? It is the 
desire to be among the enfranchised : to be more of citizens than of subjects. Scholars 
have a citizenship and privileges resembling somewhat the old Roman citizenship. The 
law compels them to attend the examinations even if there is little prospect of advance. 
If they neglect to appear more than three times the degrees already obtained are taken 
from them. 

As China attains to popular government the rule of a literary oligarchy must be 
changed, but necessarily men of ability and learning will be elected, and such 
examinations will bring forward the capable. The change will be in that the people 
will elect the officials instead of the Government arbitrarily selecting them. 
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Wm ^tu\ 0f thie Jmnth pltiou 



By F*. J. Dymoni). 




ECENTLY we have had the festival known in China as Chlh-yueh-pan it 
being on the fifteenth of the Chinese seventh moon. On this date the 
spirits of Hell are supposed to be freed by the grace of the King of Hell. 
They all hurry off to the old homes and flutter under the eaves awaiting 
an entrance. The door gods are expressly used to see that these devils 
(all the' dead are devils) do not enter without being invited. The wealthy welcome 
them on the first and entertain them sumptuously fifteen days. The poor cannot 
honour them so long, thus they (the ancestors) are kept fluttering under the eaves 
waiting their convenience. 

Basins of sprouting wheat are provided in which the spirits are supposed to rest in 
the cool, which is particularly gratifying. Altars are made for each respective deceased, 
the record only being kept to the great-grandfather, (Kaotsu). The middle doors are 
thrown open in honour of these spirit guests, the host then approaches the door with 
a tray in his hand, on which rests a burning lamp, and a basin of sprouting wheat : 
candles, incense and paper are burning. The name is called, and the way slowly and 
reverently led to the altar where the tray is placed. Above the altar are two paper 
garments pasted on the wall, which garments will presently be burnt, and thus 
transmitted to the other world for the ancestors to wear. Great-grand-father, great- 
grand-mother, and so down to parents, are thus called and allocated. During their 
days of sojourn in the home the word "kuei" devil must on no account be used, as 
the ancestors would be offended. This is one great advantage of the feast, as it 
prevents a lot of swearing, a vice in which the Chinese have long been adepts, 
the tiniest child uttering the vilest epithets without the slightest rebuke from its parents. 
This festival is popular with the young, as they get sweetmeats, nuts and fruit in 
abundance. At every meal the dead are called upon in order of seniority and asked 
to partake, prostrations are made before the tablet much as before the gods, and a 
certain space of time allowed for them to partake, after which the living regale 
themselves. 

On the fourteenth the spirits are supposed to go to the feast of All Souls (I-lan- 
huei) when a yearly assize takes place, and rewards and punishments are awarded. 
Preparatory to their leaving, every household is busy making up bags of paper money 
in brass, gold, and silver, with little paper garments. These envelopes or bags are 
addressed to the ancestors in the nether world in some such phraseology as this. 



TMR feast of the seventh AfOOA^ ^11 

"I, the filial son of Chang, who died on August 14th, 1842, in the prefectural city of 
Tongchu'an, herewith send to my revered father in Hell the sum of ^10 in copper, 
;^7o in silver, and ^^350 in gold, as a token of filial regard — Sealed the fifth day of 
August, in the twentieth year of Kuang Hsii. 

This is a superstition coming down from the days of T'ang Wang. He is said to 
have died and gone to Hell for a day. (doming back he told the story that when he 
got to Hell the minions crowded around him demanding tips, and he not having any 
cash was in a frightful predicament; the fiends torturing him unmercifully though he 
had been an Emperor. In sheer despair he went around trying to borrow, and came 
across a couple of old men, whom he had often rebuked on earth for what he 
considered to be absurd waste. He had observed them burning good clothes and 
cash notes, and heard, moreover, that out of their daily earnings they put aside a little 
for their use in the next world, thus laying up treasure in Hell. He had laughed at 
them then, but now in dire extremity he gladly borrowed from them, and thus was 
able to bribe his tormentors, (doming back after twenty-four hours he thought it his 
duty to proclaim to the world the necessity of providing for the departed — hence 
the ('hinese Keast of All Souls. The doors are thrown wide open and expressions 
such as the following are used: — "Now great-grandfather, or great-grandmother, we 
have done our best for you, please go away (juietly, and do not linger longer about 
our home; if any one of us should have unwittingly offended you, please pardon us, 
and do not work any mischief upon any of us or ours. We shall burn a nice 
cjuantity of paper money and |)aper clothes for you, so that you will not be in want 
of travelling expenses and clothing. Near relatives have their (|uota burnt in the 
family cooking pan, the more distant have circles of ashes made near the front door, 
and each portion properly allotted; a stick of incense is ignited for each, and 
prostrations made. Then a large tureen containing rice and every kind of edible is 
brought out and as each name is called a ladleful is thrown into the street. It is 
supposed to be thrown to the spirits, but the hungry dogs get the most benefit from it. 

Beside these relatives it is feared there may be others hovering around who 
died without descendants, and whose only method of obtaining the needful is pilfering 
that of others. These spirits are warned off and promised to be well treated at the 
end ; in fact, a huge bonfire is made for them in a certain tem[)le towards which the 
people subscribe most liberally. Moreover, a bowl of eatables, almost everything 
obtainable being in the mixture, is ladled out and thrown into the street for the 
benefit of these supposed spirits. 

At the end of all this, the women wail and tell out their miseries, sometimes 
cursing the dead for bringing them into existence, and asking why they do not hurry 
and take them out of such misery. The rest is farce enough, but not this. The 
sorrow of Chinese down-trodden, degraded womanhood, is no farce, but a cr>'ing shame, 
for any so-called civilized nation. That night the whole of China's womanhood wails 
with real grief, not at loss of friends, but by reason of their own sorrow and misery. 
Woman has only this appeal. 
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The I-lan-huei is a Buddhistic idea. The spirits are judged : some are awarded 
to return to fat man dan nates, according tu the merit accumulated during life. Some 
become horses, pigs, oxen, sheep, toads, snakes, gnats, ad infinitem. I heard a local 
geniu-s say that he could prove that transmigration was true by the fact that ari ux 
that was kilted near the town had the character Wang ( J ) distinctly marked on its 
intestines, proof positive that a Mr. Wang had transmigrated into the animal's interior. 

As far as I can see, the great majority of filial piety in China consists of fear of 
ghosts and goblins. It only comes into use at the death of a parent and then takes the 
form of terrible servility. Men will keep the coffin in the house for months, whilst 
Ihey scour the country round, and consult the geomancer to secure a lucky burial 
place, a place where the future prosperity of the deceased's descendants can be 
a.ssured. To bury in an unlucky spot is to bring ruin to the family. Some of these: 
lucky spots bring fabulous prices. According to this Chinese belief all Westerners 
ought long ago to have been reduced to beggary. 
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By Frank H. Chalkant. 




IT and humour are not usually set down as noticeably Chinese traits 
and yet the Chinese are very far from devoid of fun-producing 
words and actions. Much of their fun is of a strained and artificial 
sort, and often exhibits itself in what may be called horse-play. The 
rising generation of Chinese, where they have associated much with 
foreigners, are apt to mimic the jocularity of their alien neighbours, but often ad 
nauseam in effect rather than ludicrous. 

During many years of travel in the interior, among all sorts of people, I have 
frequently noted instances of spontaneous wit and humour which have seemed 
peculiarly Chinese. 

Like other nations, China has its stock of conundrums that are usually repeated 
at feasts to give zest to the occasion. It does not follow that any  laughter 
will ensue upon the guessing of a riddle, but none the less it is accepted as funny, 
and set down in the category of hsiao-hua or " laugh-talk. " I remember one such 
riddle that is current in Shantung : — 

" A bald-headed man fell down a well. There was no rope or ladder at hand. 
How did they get him out?" Of course they all give it up. (Ans.) "Pulled him 
out by the queue" (Retort) "But he was bald-headed and had no queuel " Riddle 
propounder replies, " That is where the joke comes in. " " Ominous silence ensued, 
when some one ventured to ejaculate " No mistake " {i.e., " True enough! ") 

Chinese retorts are often tinged with sarcasm. I was once travelling by wheel- 
barrow — the double-handled sort with a man at each end — when the two barrowmen 
got into an argument about the distance to our destination. Wang insisted it was 
fifty //, but Han claimed it was only forty-five. After a heated debate Han admitted 
it might be more that forth-five // but certainly was less than fifty. Wang retorted, 
" All right ; let us compromise on something over forty-nine // !" 

Exaggeration is a favourite form of witty reply. On another journey the road was 
very rough and, according to custom, the front barrowman must warn the man in the 
rear of obstacles. " Stone on the right " was the warning, and was repeated in lieu 
of response from the rear. In spite of this warning the hinder man stumbled over 
the stone. " Why don't you tell a fellow when you come to a stone? " exclaimed the 
victim in anger. " I did mention it seven-hundred and sixty-eight times. Why did 
you not listen ? " 
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While on the barrow subject I may as well relate a little incident whose out- 
come caused my team such laughter that they had to set down their load till the fit 
was over. We had come to a high bank down which it was necessary to descend 
rather abruptly. After the usual reciprocal cautioning fore and aft they passed the 
brink and came down with a rush but without overturning the vehicle. Rear man 
exclaimed, ** Descended first rate that time! " His fellow replied " IV/ieti did we 
come down otherwise ?" The great hilarity that ensued was doubtless due to the 
recollection of numerous occasions when the result was not so satisfactor)- to all 
concerned. 

Perhaps the driest bit of humour was from an old Chinese who was once sitting 
on the sunny side of the street smoking when my carter stopped to water his mules. 
I had a Chinese teacher on the cart with me who dismounted to make some enquir)' 
of the old man. " My venerable friend, how old are you ? " He removed his pipe 
and arose, replying, "I am not old; a mere child; only eighty." As this was said 
without a smile, my teacher asked, "Do you not consider eighty as an advanced 
age?" The old fellow responded "Not in these parts. Why there is an old codger 
in this village who claims to be one hundred and forty. " 

This being received by us with some mcredulity, the ancient villager went on. 
"You don't believe it I Well!" After a few silent puffs at his pipe he resumed, " Did 
you never hear the advice to young men how to live to be two-hundred years old?" 
"No, will the venerable gentleman please advise me?" 
" By all means. Never drink wine. Never smoke. Never take a bath. " 
This solemn declaration nearly convulsed me, but my teacher never even smiled. 
He only nodded assent and observed "Not such bad advice after all!" 
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By J. Griffith. 




HE Five-Dragon Cave is a place of great fame in Honan. Superstition 
has invested it with miraculous powers. Water brought from the gloom 
of its deep and dark recesses can cause the brazen Honan sky to be quickly 
overspread with clouds, and drop down refreshing showers upon the 
thirsty earth. Hidden among beetling mountains, in a lonely ravine, its difficulty of 
access has only served to invest the place with greater awe and mystery. One Sunday 
morning last Spring found me in a town among the lofty mountains which separate 
North Honan from Shansi Province. As my Chinese helpers and I left the inn to 
begin our day's preaching among the crowds on the streets we encountered a deputy 
from the magistrate in Changtehfu just leaving the town. He was borne in a sedan 
chair and accompanied by an escort partly mounted and partly on foot. Beside him 
was the carefully-protected bottle of water which, the day before, had been secured 
from the Five-Dragon Cave and the efficacious power of which would, it was hoped, 
still the rising murmurs of discontent among the farmers on the parched Honan 
plains. That afternoon the rain began to fall and drove us off the street. Next 
morning was cold and threatening and, as there seemed to be no one on the streets, I 
confessed a desire to spend part of the forenoon in walking to the famous cave which 
was said to be only five miles away. The three preachers were keen to go too. So 
we started. About three miles from the town we visited one or two mountain villages, 
the people of which devote themselves largely to silk weaving. Upon enquiry there 
we were told the cave was still five miles away — across a towering mountain right in 
front of us. We had been among the mountains for two weeks and did not feel like 
showing the white feather over a paltry five miles. So we all voted to go ahead. 
There was a track over the mountain and hope placed the cave somewhere near the 
summit on the other side. But a lonely shepherd herding his goats and sheep on the 
mountain top soon undeceived us. W^e must descend that mountain and ascend 
another. We were getting impatient but it seemed too bad to toil so long and then to 
abandon the enterprise. So again we voted to go ahead. But, alas ! the road was 
becoming muddy and treacherous; I lost a shoe in a quagmire but fished it out and 
plodded on. Difficulties multiplied and it seemed as though we all should lose our 
way. One man pulled himself up and shouted " I repent, " but he gave in to the 
evident determination of the others and plodded on. Then we got lost and after 
looking for a human habitation found on enquiry that we were still nearly a mile from 
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our goal. Up a desolate ravine, devoid of road, and full of boulders, and we should 
soon be there. But we were becoming fagged and our companions had to encourage 
one another with recitals of the difficulties overcome by Christian in the " Pilgrim's 
Progress " in order to keep up their spirits. But what is that trail leading up the 
steep face of the cliff ? A long, rough, rocky staircase to be sure. And up we hurried 
willing to expend the last of our failing energy if only the resting place could be 
reached. The last pull — about fifteen feet almost sheer up and with just niches cut 
in which one could get a foothold — brought us into what was clearly the entrance to 
a cave. Our muscles trembled with weakness. O bathos I is this small hole the 
wonderful cave, reputed to contain an elaborate temple, which we have toiled so long 
to see ? The others looked ill. Disappointment and fear were written on their 
faces — fear, loudly expressed, that their trembling legs would fail and precipitate them 
to the bottom of the ravine if they ventured a step outside our giddy resting place. 
But from our perch we presently made another discovery. A few yards below us the 
road runs farther on around the mountain. We have mounted loo high. Perhaps there 
is another cave and this is only a side show. New hope and a rest steady our 
muscles and one after another ventures down. A few rods more on a track which 
makes you instinctively lean tOiward the mountain and avoid looking down and we 
discover a stone parapet looking like a section of a city wall. It is our goal. Through 
a short tunnel into the famous cave and our weariness is half forgotten in examining 
the place in which centre the superstitions of a million people on the Changteh plains. 
It really contains two temples— one quite small (perhaps eight feet square) and the 
other of medium size. The latter contains five large and highly-ornamented images 
of the Five Dragons in human form and the walls are resplendent with Dragons in 
gold and in colours. Incense urns stand in front, and the presence of several pairs of 
small shoes prove that the place is visited also by women who go there to pray for sons. 
At one side stands a polished marble slab recording the fact that a certain Changteh 
magistrate, who held office during a time of great drought, made two personal visits 
to the cave and also subscribed a considerable sum to help in repairing the road 
leading to it. The cave in its main part, of which 1 have been speaking, is 
perhaps seventy feet long, fifty or sixty in width, and the same in height. It is 
lighted from the roof, in which is a circular opening communicating with the outside 
world. 

However, it is not from this main cave that the efficacious water is secured. 
From the entrance to it branches off another cave which is low and narrow but which 
the Chinese declare to be a full // (one-third of a mile) in length. I had taken the 
precaution to carry a piece of candle, but it proved insufficient to light us far into the 
cave and we had to grope our way back to daylight by lighting matches, without 
having satisfied ourselves as to whether after all there is really water there. 

Our journey back to the inn was more comfortable in one respect than the 
journey out, for we knew the road and how far we had to go. But we were thoroughly 
tired. It was almost dark when we arrived and we had tramped all day without a 
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bile of food or a drink (if water. Still we did n:»t regret the way we had spent the 
time. It priivided a change after two ivccks of daily preaching and helped to harden 
us for the manv weeks of trampin'T and preaching that were to follow. It !,'ave us a 
chance also t<) talk, "ith some degree of knowledge should the occasion demand it, of 
one fiK>lish and hurtful superstition which enslaves the people. 

H<)w universally superstition binds high and low in China, let the following 
Imperial Decree, just issued, bear witness. '"Owing to the continual drought in spite 
of Our prayers for rain. We hereby command Chen Pi, Governor of Peking, to 
prw-eed to the Dragon Temple at Hantanhsien (about foriy-five miles from Changieh) 
and bring from thence to Peking an Iron Tablet possessing rain-producing virtues, 
which we will place up for adoration and thereby bring forth the much-desired rain." 
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THE MYSTERIES OF MITHRA. By Franz 
CuMONT, pp. 229, with map and 50 illustra- 
tions, published by the Open Court, 
Chicago. 

The Mysteries of Mythra are often met with 
In early history as some vague and mysterious 
religion which we could not comprehend though 
it competed with Christianity for mastery in the 
Roman Empire. But nowhere does one find 
a reliable account of them collected into a 
monogram. Here we have one of those ideal 
attempts at presenting a clear view of Mithraism 
from first to last after a most painstaking study 
over a most extensive area. 

It commences with the origin of it in the 
Indian Vecjas, then modified by Persian Avestas, 
and finally developed to its highest maturity in 
the Roman Empire in the second century of the 
Christian era. It traces its wide dissemination 
throughout the Roman Empire in Asia, Africa, 
and Europ)e. The map shows the places where 
Mithraic remains were found presented in red, and 
it reminds us of the numerous missions now found 
marked over all parts of the non-Christian world 
and seem quite as numerous — not only in 
Alexandria Sidon, Pireaus, but in the chief cities 
of Numidia, Italy, France, thick in Germany, 
and to be found also in remote Britain, in 
London and Edinburgh, and a few places in Spain. 

He shows that one of the chief motive, with 
the Rulers of Rome was to substitute their 
authority as chief consuls derived from the people 
into an authority derived from the chief god, the 
Sungod, in order to make the Emperor more 
arbitrary and the people more loyal if they 
regarded their Emperor as an incarnation of the 
chief god. The soldiers were taught that the god 
was the God of Victory, therefore every camp 
readily set up a shrine in honour of their God 
Mithra. 

He explains that the Mithraic Mysteries 
began in a very early legend. Before any crea- 
tures had been tamed Mithra seized a bull by the 
horns and mounted him. The terrified bull ran 
till exhausted, but Mithra never lost his hold : 
finally, when the bull was exhausted and ran into 
a cave, Mithra then thrust a knife in his neck till 
his blood ran out and he died. From this dead 
bull, supposed to be the first created creature by 
Ormuzd, there sprang up all the herbs and plants 
that cover the earth with their verdure. From 
the spinal cord of this animal sprang the wheat 
that gives us our bread, and from its blood the 



vine that produces the sacred drink of ihe 
Mysteries. Not only is the bull the source of all 
the produce of the earth, but Mithra, representing 
the sun's influence on the earth in Spring, is 
victorious over the deadly influence of winter and 
becomes therefore the deliverer and saviour of 
men. The sun is also the chief of the astrological 
gods of Babylon, who regarded the sun, moon and 
stars as having living genii animating them. Mithra 
was chief of all. He is sometimes represented 
with the signs of the Zodiac surrounding him, 
when Mithraic Time is represented as coming out 
of the womb of eternity coiled with a serpent. 
They practised lustrations and ablutions, ab- 
stained from certain foods, practiseti continence, and 
encouraged courage and military virtues, as their 
god was the protector of truth, justice and holiness. 

There was a hierarchy of priests who were 
supposed lo be mediators between god and man. 
Their initiation took the form of a sacrament. 
They had a baptism sometimes in the blood 01 
their victims for sacrifice. They were sealed with 
a red hot iron as was the custom with recruits in 
the Roman army. They celebrated their mys- 
teries with bread and water and with bread 
and wine when after meditation they fell into 
extasy and trance and spoke as the oracles of god. 
Contrary to Zoroastrianism they taught the 
merit of celebacy. They prayed three times a 
day, at dawn, at noon, and at dusk The i6th day 
of the moon was specially set apart for worship. 
Their doctrines were not to be divulged to the 
vulgar. No women took part in the worship. 
The cock which crows before sunrise was one of 
the symbols of the Sungod Mithra. 

Mithraism aimed at the union of all gods with 
the Sungod as supreme. This arose out of the 
necessity of political unity in the midst of ethical 
anarchy. Like Christianity they expected from 
the I^)rd's Supper salvation of body and soul. 
The Christian's Sunday was their sacred day, 
Christmas day (winter solstice) was the birth of the 
Sungod. Their ethics were similar. So were 
their conceptions of the world and the destiny of 
man. Primitive revelation, the flood, the immor- 
tality of the soul, the resurrection of the body, the 
last judgment, final conflagration, and heaven and 
hell, were all ideas in common to the two. 

Mithraism had adopted Babylonian astrolc^' 
but Christianity had not. Mithraism tolerated 
idolatry but Christianity was implacable against it 
as the work of the devil. Julian the Apostate 
renounced Christianity and followed Mithraism 
to extend his influence over Persia and Rome, 
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Being the incarnation of Mithra what man could 
oppose ? But Julian's belief in the Sungod Mithra 
as the Ever Victorious was doomed to disappoint- 
ment. He perished ; then his Faith was considered 
to have been demonstrated to be false. From that 
day Mithraism waned and Christianity revived. 
Manicheism was the last flicker of Mithraism. 

Such is a brief outline of this remarkable 
Eastern cult which spread so far to the West. 

Now to make this investigation complete we 
need another chapter to give the rise and spread 
of Mithraism in the Far East, for religious 
■literature in China abounds with references which 
remind us of these Mysteries. It is almost a virgin 
soil. To the student of religion generally it will 
l>e full of great interest and to the missionary in 
China it is one of vital importance. Mean- 
. while our thanks are due to this most scholarly 
account of Mithraism known in modern times. 



murder as a fine art." What a significant 
sentence ! Space forbids the quotation of any of 
the articles, although the delightful description 
of the habits of the crow is a strong temptation. 
The book is well got up, and strongly bound, 
in Mr. Murray's "Imperial Series." 



SOME INDIAN FRIENDS AND ACQUAIN- 
TANCES. A Study of the Ways of Birds and 
Other Animals Frequenting Indian Streets 
and Gardens. By Lt. -Colonel D. D. 
Ct'NNiN(JHAM, C.I. E., F.R.S. I^ndon: 
John Murray, 1903. 

A carefully coloured representation of the 
Purple Honeysucker Challenging is frontispiece 
to as interesting and authoritative a lK)ok as any 
student of animated nature in India could desire. 
In addition, there are no less than twenty-five other 
illustrations, all of which apf^ear to present as 
faithful an idea of the subjects treated as Buflbn's 
l)eautiful studies did in the West. The letter- 
press is condensed from the materials compiled 
in the author's note books during a residence of 
nearly thirty years in the ** Fairyland," as he calls 
it. "Only the weakness of our organs prevents 
us from seeing that we are in Fairyland" 
{Nm'alis.'S Lieut. -Col. Cunningham refers, in a 
cjuite sujxirfluous apology for his b(K>k, to the 
complaints about the dulness of existence in the 
Orient. He considers it "strange that anyone 
should fail to find the means of killing time in a 
land thronging with such varied interests," a 
remark which would seem peculiarly applicable 
to the foreign residents of the Farther East. 
These complaints are common, and the home- 
dwellers, who envy us our opportunities for 
searching out new things under the sun, must 
often echo the sentiment of the author of the book 
under review. Kipling's "Jungle B(K)k" is 
brought to mind by Lt.-Col. Cunningham's 
reference to the tendency of the country to over- 
flow the town in India. After this mention of 
the constant encroachments of the jungle, he says, 
"This alone would be enough to render the 
Fauna of an Indian town relatively rich, but an 
equally potent factor is to be found in the habits 
of the human inhabitants, who are free from the 
desire to capture or kill any strange or beautiful 
living thing that they may meet with, who have 
no youthful hereditary instinct for bird nesting, 
and in mature life no natural appreciation of 



THINGS AS THEY ARE; Mission Work 
in Southern India. By Amy Wilson 
Carmichakl, Keswick Missionary C.E. 
Z.M.S. London: Morgan & Scott. 

\ book to lie read and pondered over, con- 
stituting as it does a refreshing departure from 
the ordinary run of missionary works. It has 
l)een written for a purpose. Mission work as it 
actually is, and not as the too vivid imagination 
of some enthusiastic missionaries have sometimes re- 
presented it, is brought Ijefore us in a very striking 
and interesting manner. We should not say that the 
lxx)k is exactly a pleasant one to read ; the truth 
in its naked simplicity is not infrequently painful 
to contemplate, but that from the point of view of 
instruction the book is exceedingly useful, no 
one, we venture to assert, can doubt. The writer 
has had her heart deeply stirred by what she has 
seen and experienced during many years' work in 
India, and the graphic way in which these things, 
of abs<irbing interest to many, are brought Ijefore 
us, makes us almost feel that we are in the midst 
of the scenes descril>ed, and our heart beats 
in sympathy with the author's as the sorrows and 
trials of Indian women are so pathetically told. 
The chapters " Pan, Pan is Dead," and " Married 
to the G<xi," as also the one headed "Simply 
Murdered," are full of pathos, and one leaves 
the volume with a feeling of satisfaction that such 
sympathetic and enthusiastic workers as Miss 
Wilson-Carmichael have given themselves to the 
grand work of ameliorating the sorrowful lot 
of so many of the sons and daughters of our 
great Indian Empire. The value of the book is 
greatly enhanced by the numerous illustrations 
with which it is emljellished. 



KARAM: A STORY OF BUDDHIST 
ETHICS, pp. 46. By Paul Carus. 

BABEL AND BIBLE, pp. 167. By Dr. 
Frkderick Dklilzsch. 

The Open Court Publishing Co., Chicago, 
is doing good work for mankind by publishing 
books which will explain the East to the West — a 
much needed work, just as the missionary is 
occupied to explain the West to the East. 
Neither are perfect in their art of teaching or 
interpreting as yet ; still without these important 
would be far more at strife with one another than 
efforts the East and West they are at present. 
Truth and love are the recon ciling gods of the 
universe. 

In the story of Buddhist Ethics the author 
gives a fair representation of the atheistic Hinayana 
school of Buddhism, not the theistic Mahayana 
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.schuol which captured Ihc Kar Kiul. [l is like whal 
almunds in many Hu(i(ihLsl Sainls" Lives. The 
rullnwing words (Jive ihe gisl of the leachiiiu :— 

By ourselves is evil dune, 

Ry ourselves we pain endure i 

Hy ourselves we cease from wrong, 
■' By ourselves hecome we pure. 

No one saves us liul ourselves. 
No one can and no one may : 

Wc ourselves must walk the path, 
Huddha merely teach the way. 

'■Ba^^el and HiUle" instead of interpreting 
the thoughts of the Via Kast brings out the 
importance of Ihe latest excavations in the Near 
Kasti Assyria, in iheir tiearing on Christian religion 
and Christian civilization. It was delivered under 
Ihe auspices of the German Oriental Kociely in 



Berlin in the presence of the Ilernian Emperor. 
The antiquity of the Bahvlonian laws, uniting 
religion and civilization ; their high tttainntent : the 
wide extent of their written language, reaching; t'l 
Western Asia and Egj'pl ; and the permanency of 
the civilijtalion. lasting from before Al)raham for 
I,ooo years, only comparable with Komc. and the 
large amount uf Babylimian ideas interwoven int'i 
the Old Testament, showing that many of the 
truths and institutions which were lince supposed ti. 
have been revealed to Ihe Jews only had been lone 
in the possesssion of the Ral»-lonians ; e.g., the 
Sahlnth, the Deluge, etc. Tlif book is profusely 
illustrated. The effect produced )>)■ the publicatiiin 
of these lectures made a profound impression on all 
thinking Christian men. The Emperor of Germany 
and leading theologians of Kurope look part. I< 
marks, therefore, a memorably new era in the 
interpretation of the Old Testament Records. 
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